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BOUSSEAU. 

CHAPTER I 

MONTMORENCY—THE NEW HKLftfflA. 

The many conditions of intellectual productiveness 
are still hidden in such profound obscurity that wo 
are unable to explain why a period of stormy moral 
ag itati on seems Jo bo in certain natures the indis¬ 
pensable antecedent of their highest creative dibit. 
Byron is one instance, and Rousseau is another, in 
which the current of stimulating forco made this 
rapid way from the lower to the higher parte of 
character, and only expended itself after having 
traversed the whole range of emotion and faculty, 
from their meanest, most realistic, most personal 
forms of exercise, up to the summit of what is lofty 
and ideal. No man was ever involved in such an 
odious complication of moral maladies as beset Rous¬ 
seau in the winter of 1768. Yet within three years of 
this"miserable epoch ho had completed not only the 
, New Heloisa, which is the monument of his fall, hut 
the Social Contract, which was the most influential, 
VOL. il „ 
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and Emilius, which was perhaps the mmt elevated 
and spiritual, of all the production# of the politic 
genius of Franco in the eighteenth century, A |««t 
light-hearted Marmontel thought that the secret of 
Rousseau’s success lay in the rircutiwtenee that he 
began to write late, and it « true that n<> «th*r 
author, so considerable a* ttou»«w, waited until the 
age of fifty for the full vigour of hi* inspiration. N» 
tale of years, however, could have ripened such fruit 
without native strength and incommunicable savour 
Nor can the mechanical movement of those 
ordered characters which keep the balance of tlm 
world even, impart to literature that pmuli.n *jiwhty, 
peculiar but not the finest, that comes from e* pomitce 
of the black unlighted abysses of the »««l 

The period of actual production wm oxtonmUy 
calm. The New Helolsa wm completed in end 
published in 1761. The Social Contract waa pub> 
lished in the spring of 1762, and Kwtlitt* a low week* 
later, throughout this period Rousseau was, f<»r the 
last time in his life, at peace with most *»f to* fellows 
Though he never relented from his antipathy k* the 
Holbaohians, for the time it •Itmtlwml. until * mm 
real and serious persecution than any which hr imputed 
to them, transformed his antipathy into* gloomy fronay. 

The new friends whom be made at Montmorency 
were among the greatest people in the km*d'tn 
The Duke of Luxembourg (170244) waa a wardud 
of France, and as intimate a friend of the king m 
the long was capable of having, The Marshals 4# 
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i, 

Luxembourg (1707 H7) hud been one of tho moat 
beautiful, and eont inued to ho mm of the moat 
brilliant lender* of the hint aristocratic generation 
that wan destined to spurt on tilts slope* of the 
volcano, Tho former seems to have boon a loyal and 
homely mud; tins latter, relation*, imperious, pene¬ 
trating, unamiahle. Their dealing* with Houaaeau 
were marked by perfect sincerity and straightforward 
frhmdahip. They gave him a convenient apartment 
in n mnidl mi rumor lodge in tho park, to which ho 
retreated when ho aired for a change from Ida narrow 
cottage. Ho mm a constant gueat at their table, 
whore ho mot tho highest poraonageft in Franco. Tho 
marshal did not disdain to pay him viaita, or to walk 
with him, or to diieuiti hi* privates affair*. Unable 
ii* over to ihittfi in conversation, yet eager to ihow 
hi* groat friends that they had to do with no common 
mortal, liomsmmu ho thought him of reading the Now 
fldbftm aloud to thorn. At ten in tho morning ho 
lined to wait upon tho martahalc, ami there by her 
btsdtddo Ins road tho itory of the love, the sin, tho 
repentance of Julie, tho detraction of Baint Praux, 
thi wiidfiui of Wuhnar, and the iig# friendship of 
laird Edward, in tmm which enchanted her both 
with hi* hook and its author for all the rent of the 
day, m all the women in France were ao noon to he 
enchanted* 1 This, as he expected, amply reconciled 
her to the tmcoutlmeaa and elomttiitetij of his conver* 
aatkm, which wm at leant m maladroit and as spirit* 
1 i. it. 
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less in the presence of n duchc-n ^ i* * >■ ■ ns \ •* Jt*--. > 

less imposing. 

One side of character i< <>bvn»i’:t ''*'*♦ ' h v 
way in which a nm» Immc** him di <u re ! ? * 
with those of greater mu tat r<m »id* j »' *'»n b 
was taxed by some of ltd pbb \m * o* - n oh * 
most unheroie deference fo lib fa^iKt -^i i j . ; I ■ H 
had a dog whose name iw lhu\ Wb i* k* *• **<••> * > 
sit at a duke’s table, lie changed b-t 'be ■< ><.»* * ! *< 
Tv/rc. 1 Again, one day in a Iran m* *** « b *,»*• ,t 
he embraced the old nmi 4ml the dtwb* * t *-<mm ** , a 
Rousseau ten times a day, for the aa»> w,i. * :fi nu» 
“Ah, monsieur b martVhul, I u<cd t*\ Info tu <** i ? 
before I knew you, am! f hate them m\' *i ? c 

you make me feel so strongly how w>\ $t *o*iM >**■ 
for them to have tlmnwlvM ad*m<d ,,J On am*? V* 
occasion he happened to he pUfim at chc^ %%itk 
Prince of Conti, who had mum to vi«i hun m I », 
cottage* 8 In spite of iftti idytti and *h* 

1 Ctotf., x. * Jk * 

8 Louis Francois il# Itmirkw, IW** fa * ; 

was great-grandson of th* br«ili«' of tl»* 1tj§* |, c , 
formed creditable things in itw ww of fk? K\ut^,m Hu ,•*>•?{.. h 
(inPiedmont 1744, In Belgium f/fSf, Ul * •• ‘ m, a 
policy at director of tin* wtr! **i f^«i* %% 4 $ • $ \ 

1750), which w« to iiiikit TtitK* i, i‘*.V 4 U i*> j 4 * 
barrier against Russia primarily, i»4 Amin* 
went into moderate opposition t« it« l^u*^ 

the destruction ot^partmmf^Wnk #»4 «n««w*r*J« 
the reforms of Turgot (17?lt), Finally li» M tlm %S^>m 'll 
refusing the iattraniwit* of tlm rlmt*li on kn AmlUmt fa* 
Marian’s MM* d# Fmnw t %v, ami %%l 
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attendants, he iiinch'd tm 1 m*uI ing fho prince in a 
couple of games. llifii he said with respectful 
gravity, “ M<mneignem\ * honour your serene high¬ 
ness too much not to I mat you at chess always .” 1 A 
few days after, tho vanquished prince sent him a pre¬ 
sent of gat lit* u Inch Hottsstmu duly accepted. The 
present was uipfiitod, hut thin lima Rousseau wrote 
to Madman do Ifottfltora that ho would receive no 
murt\ and that ho loved the prme« , ft conversation 
better than his gifts. 3 fit* admits that this wan an 
ungracious proceeding, and that to refuse game u from 
a prince of the hlood who throws such good fouling 
into tho present, m not 110 much the delicacy of a 
proud man hunt on preserving hi* independence, an 
the rusticity of nn unmannerly parson who does not 
know hi« {darts.” Ji (Jonaiduriug tho extreme virulence 
with which iioiiiisimn always rosontml gifts even of 
fliti most trilling kind from his friends, on© may pr¬ 
imps find noinii hmmmkmey in this cwidaimiation of 
ii sort of conduct to which he tenaciously clung on 
nil other ocradorn If the fact of tho donor being n 
jirinc® of tins blood ii allowed to modify the quality 
of the donation, that is hardly a defensible position in 
tint niiitorii i.iitir*«fi of (Ionova, Madame do Koufllert, 4 

1 U7, 0V>ri'., v, 

a CV»ri\, ii 144, CM. 7* 17*10. J 6W/., x. M. 

4 Tlifi tenil^r will iliifiiiguiih this rormtptidtttit of lituw 
4» fkmfllprw* Umncrct 075t7dH«~), hum tlm 
ihti'hfM* dp fWifltrf'i, whill wm tlm of Koiiti«tti*§ Msirl- 

elude ii** l#ii%rfnl«ffiirg before her rteumd marriage. Ami idutt 

frtiiii tint llfirffiij# tin Ihmtlhsx wild to lie tlm niisitrr* of |li« 
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the intimate friend of «mr ' < r * 

more intimate friend of the lh m fi 1 ^ 

him a judicious warning wlmt 4>» \ -h h-'o 51 

of laying hinwi‘if o|«‘it to ;i i Ij ii / *'•* ' A * ?| 

it should obscure the bright iw ** *4 hi' i <t ' ■> 

hinder its usefulntm n Fabin i m4 Jh er * w ^ 1 

have aeceptad such mafk<t of in, w;'h o <fv 

in them any hurt to their 4 ioii1^n s* i 

frugality.’ n Perhajw there p » -h • >a 

sciousnesa that is not far removed ir^m to-? * 0 * 0, 1 4 
tion, in the pains which Rutiwao t,*h*<* ?<• ’}* ? h 

after dining at the audio, lie U'»**l b» 1 ?um*. o-uv 
gleefully to sup with 1 nnwit wto* In 4 no/b>M} 
and his friend .* 4 On the whole, h«*w«'io r, ,oi 4 v f j ** 
we know, Rousseau molitctod him^ lf io* # 

•^ith these high people. Hi;* IoHom t.* tli»t« m «* i>4 
the most part marked by self respect muuI a i.i « 
graeiousnoss, though now iiiuf again he 
too much ease of the difference of m$h *%u4 
his independenee with aoinrtliing too mw k of j>io 

old king Stanislaus at htifilt ilH #»4 tb* 4 ^ 

de Bottlers {who was tit# inttaut* uf m* m '*uu* 

General, emigrated, did !i&M4a* i# I a «4 

peaceably under L®wk xvitt.). Jut's IVf, {<<>*, \ * # 
262. Saints Bears liatf an p»iy mi *?uy p r f* it itr >§4 

Bottlers {JV#Kfwi« Lun*ii$ t |v. ICti gb* 1*1 gb* |f Sl u^ 4, 
Boufflers who was taken t»f tWam i»ife l« vmt *.* /«• », t<# 
Temple chambers, and was mubwiM f*» li«t * <wh * \ l 'm h % 
remarkable manner (Boswell*# 4 * kp l«i?j Au> 4 
talked of in H. Walpole's fattei* ft# I# A Whit e, t>^$ a | 
ipril 16,1768. 

1 Streokeiaen, IL Si » % ||, 
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testation. 1 Their relations with him am a curious 
sign of the interest. which the members of the groat 
world took in the men who worn quietly preparing 
the detraction both of thorn and their world, Tito 
Mureelule do I*uxemhourg places thin squalid dweller 
in a houd on her mini e in the place of honour at her 
table, nad embraces his Thomta. The Prince of 
i\mil jays via it.a of courtesy and sends game it* a 
man whom ho employ a at a few mats an hour to copy 
manuHcri *t for him. The Conn torn* of Boutllcrs, in 
molding litti the money, insists that ho is to count 
hor Ida varment friend . 3 Whan Ida dog dies, the 
countess vritea to sympathise with tun chagrin, and 
the priiict begs to ho allowed to replace it/ Anti 
whan permeation aml trouble and infinite confusion 
ciiiiio upon him, they nil stood its fast by him an their 
own coniftri would allow. Do wo not fool that thorn 
must have been in the unhappy man, hoaidos all the 
recorded p^UmmmM and perversities which revolt m 
in him, a vtti of iofiicithing which touched imm, and 
iiiiitti! womm devoted to him, uutii ho splonotically 
timvo hot J mm and woman away from him 1 With 
Madame tlKpiiwy and Madunm dlloudetot, as with 
tho dearornnd humidor patroniws of hii youth, wo 
have now mrted company. But they arc instantly 
iiirtaioiititl by now dovuttm Anti tho lovers of 
liiiiisiifiiii, n nil degrees* worn not silly woman kid 
mjitifw by din fancy. Madaiuo do Bouflltiw was out 

1 ?«r twlfttiw*, (*mr t it If*, 90 , irj, tt|«. 1 7f*lt 

1 Htfiflfdwin U. *J8 t «Uu 8 /4» 29. 
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of the moat distinguished «j»uif^ **f In: u ' } -‘ 

friendship for him vw Mi«du hi' *<■ * ' f ' * * *< 

made Iiousaenu against ail *»r p 1 ' ' 4 ’ ' 1 

found it with a warnwr fWfit *4 »;o*‘? i H % M 
plumes himself in a manner w*«i? dt pPa- /< ' 
the victory which lie wen ot or hm »*#? 4 ? - s M,? 

the occasion. 1 Ah a matter of f.o*f i a i j®* I ■ -• 
ings to conquer, any mere than the on p **< f ^ ® • 
of them ever bore him any ill will mr It.' v. 4 dm 
©nee, as in his iitaum of m pwmtt 1® 
believed. 

There was a culm about fli»* t**» few yv o * ^ |<w I 
at Montmorency, which loa\o# 11 * in ^ J< * 4 m 

this mania would ever ha\e 4fllbtr4 (mu, it U \ n **’0 il 
irritation had not Imm it»a«lo inMnv ,#mt t 
by the cruel distraction* Ifiii folbmmf §m* $nh!«. ce o 
of Emilim He w m tolerably ftmfrnt mah 44 p*. t» ^ 
friends. The simplicity of their im) *4 wtri* 

him contrasted singularly, m ho m t \h u < 

never-ending solicitinln* m **. <? 

officious of the patrtmi dug wbmo Jr In 4 y ,t 
cast off® Perhaps, too, Int mm **othcd I * \hr m 
panionship of persons whom* rank may Imm tUrnt* 4 
his vanity, while unlike Hiderot and Id* 44 hv***) 
friends in Paris, they cnforwl inn* no 
with him in the peculiar iplicro »4 fit# **u§ 

Madam© do Bouillera, indeed, wrot** » i§im>4^ 4 

he told her gntily eiimigti that. it mm 

from Southerner Orooinikn® Hint Ummmm mm 

1 Qottif»f x* W. " ll.i, I# * #*ti 11® 
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Ilp*r*t!i : 'jil) * hI flii'■'* pit iful nmoliun of Mrimifhr 

literals jrahur.y h pnoinl, il |»y nothing rlno, by bin 

*moliur-, to ;iir',|ini flint «#fht^r nut horn worn jnttloUH 
iff him. \o ono olhofM of a XUoauUOHri of 

fliifi kin«t ii?}|» s '-ri ho h rnpahlr of it biiiimilf, Tim 
rr atm m ling r-iifri'M which followed IIip Now llohdau. 
mill Kimliiifi put mi end to flown approhrimionH. It 
raiju'*| liiin In ii iil in popular tmtumn m high 

an tlint «tn which Volt-airo I triumphant. That 
vnry mmmw ttttCorftfittifoIy brought trouhk* which 
ti««if my ml Ii«ii;«ioaii*!i hint rltaiint of ending liiii day« 
in full mwuiiiil4imi^i s 

Mwtuwhilu Ini nijiiyint bis final interval of uiodoratif 
w liiioiiinirt Hint jhuuv. l In fVtt bin oh! fttmlihy joy 
in tliogfrrtt tniitln Oun of flto lottera nommomomtoM 
bin delight in the groat wudding mmih wmi wintla of 

February* imft Umnnmuu of th« spring, tto nwoot to 
all who live with fiiilfttm 1 At the tutd of libi gttrdtm 

mm ii mmmm' htm.w, and horn oven on wintry day# 

In* tint rtniijiiojifig or copying tt wiw not iinniin only 
tint lit* rsfpirfi, I In took a rurimnt plmtttttrtt in making 
tram** iij»t# **f hi# iMumnrn* mill ho mdd thorn to lint 

liirlirf^? of Lnifiiilttnirg nn4 other ludhw for t®tn« 
nmdnratr IVe , 1 Sometime** ho moved from Ilia own 

IfKigiiii fii the quartan* in the park which hit* groat 
frmtnli liiiii iitilttml him to fteeept, “They worn 
rliiirniiiigly limit; tlni furniture wait of white and hliui, 
ft Wtm ill tlik perfumed mini tlnliritnii mditudo, in the 
iniilit of ifcntiln iniil utroimw find choir* of hlrtla of 

* III,, ii. \n% t#ii» 


* GWr., ii I«»t ¥»h 1« # I#tti. 
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every kind, with the fragrance of ?tic m io * *>* *** 
poured round mo, that 1 couipo *cd 01 .t * - * ^ ^ 
ecstasy the fifth book of Krnilht \ W i 1 ' f * ! 1 ** m * 
ness did 1 hasten every mortnii,: «*t .'mn > ** 

the balmy air I What good coffin l n^4 h* t 
under the porch in company with u> In 4 * ’ I w»* 

cat and the dog mmh up tint p:irn» In it o, ; ; i 
have sufficed me for all the dajn id nn V'\ a 4 I 
should never have knmwt wo,mm ’ \-> ! ^ n 

the assurance, so often repeated nudes *«* >*■ o « <■; 
ferent circumstances, that hern mu a f:u>* b < i« 
upon earth, where if futO’< had smli ^^4 )>*> 
would have known unbroken itiieceiire and kM'mg 
happiness, 1 

Yet he had the wisdom to warn «?hn* 
attempting a life such m Im rravul f«r Iwnvdf 
on a more memorable nenumm, then* rtwc hi boo % 
young man who would fain have bmm it if n him .m. «, 
and whom he sent away excwedittg HfUTottfui ** I h* 
first lesson I should give you would bo n, t ! g«* vcum^jr 
yourself to the taste you my pm lm% ** U*t thr r^u 
templative life. It ii only hi ii$d tdrni ¥ * r id $br. 
to be condemned at any ago, lint e#p*n ully «** &* y *it» 
Man is not made to meditate, lust t« & \ !.,*?«*,** 

therefore in the condition of hte m si Inch pm 
been placed by your family and liy ptm ulvm^ th*% 
is the first precept of the riant* wbnli pm nnh hi 
follow. If residence at PirK joined n tfo* 
you have there, seems to you tftwittfr§S#14« m nb u* f m, 
s thn/. t i, so. 



I. MhNIMu| 1 KNc!Y, j| 

« 1 h liftt* r ill, rtn*i jetwn to ) our own province. (to 

In o hi tlir 1 m i u i| si tij yuitr tumih, serve iiml hu litre, 
J*»nr lo *npnmita. Tlmte you will he truly fulfil¬ 
ling the ilufir.i ili-it virtue imposes on This 

tttirriiit rfttro *4 mitiiti} lie lute with limit tumble per 
iriMfir* alum.! image w* it doubt how fur the per- 
irr iti*‘'> were 'iitteere* lintil ive remember fhitiU ouhhouu 
eieii in the nm A r\alte»l part of lim writings whs rune 
fill t»» separate iiMiitediufe pntt'fieul maxims from bin 

trfiiv'il pimeiplea of aerial philosophy, 3 

I ii raviiiiiial!) hi» pom! seme litkei so stiff and 

men inp’jthef tr it form »i to fill ns with a warmer 

dbdike foi liiiii tliiin \m worst purtnioxes inspire. A 
rotTmipomiruf Im4 written to him about the frightful 
|irr>jnnifi*tsi« wlurli were bring ttifliried on the Pm* 
toafaiit^ in ?itline liiatriet of Fritting Unuaaeuu'H letter 
m ii ii 4 Jiefti"|iirre in the niy to of Klipha?. the Temttiiite, 
flor hieflwvit iuti4 surely have given some pretext 
for the mil treatment to which they worn subjected, 
f file who in it i1§mi»fi must hwii to suffer* and every 
tinitr"i* roiohmt ought to ruiiforiii fa* his doctrine. Our 
hrmhrem moreover, ought to remember that the won! 
nf Iir»l pi eupnntf upon tin! iltify of obeying the laws 
mil up hy the prince The w riter cannot venture tu 

* t*arr * it. lit, 

% M *0 M 40 111 , 41*1111 IlM I*u! if* s *lVm ntv iu nil 
lfmr.it- »U« two* thm#* O* \m ratvhtUy ilintliigiikliwl 

flout mm mmtlmi , tie urnoti* of the *hmmr»r, Hint flu* nifo 

rtssomw of ilt« ? , Tipi nw%llin ttio «f4ittstrilf pirn* 

4m M< a\ ; the eati' In4««rf tie fill! 4 gmd J)MX 

It, utt , k\%K HUh |» tot. 
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run any risk by intorendin.? in fu n« «'* > » ' • ’> 

with tho government. M Kwn m:* *m bn * * «* 

ing upon tho earth ; mine i* Jo n 1 * p* * - f ■< 
but useful truths, I luiv pm.wk 4 h-mn,,* ^ ’ <. b 
ness, tolerance, so tar m it depend 4 np> - > ■ , 4 n 
nofault of min© if flic mwii! It m i t )io- 

made it a rale to keep to iniri.il trek i ;r < ^ 

no libels, no satires; 1 at tuck n*» man, in s? »>• , 
an action, but a vice”* Tim b^rd *4 m » ■?}«, 
sort of people, wrote Voltaire, i* ?ln! fin;, m* * % 
cowards: a man groans inn a win; \ k l 4 1 1- 
tongue, ha takes hissupper, and \w Mr \ » Vi e 
it 3 If Voltaire could nut write b*m IVie l n, ^ k ,j^t 
he could never talk like TurfnfV ; Ik \> m t, ». ! * u . 
tale of wrong with word* ahimt 1 k ©ikk n, 
strings of miiilnm% but always with t^yC 
the spring of alert ami \&mu%n*> * lv «o 

hour of oppression on© would rat hr r }.**,< b**K 
friend of the saviour of tit© Ikilitu and *4 Mk-k ** «n 
of the vindicator of thtiism. 

Rousseau, however, lint good mw*& noci^h in h. ; * 
equivocal form* than ilik i*W »« 4 iti]>h» so 
letter he remoiiitmtei with i rmmpw4rnt M 
ing the rich too harshly, ** Von «{*» « f »>f U*% m fmud 
that having from their cliilillmul omf i k!«- I ^ > 

wants which we are without, ihm u* lorum tiurp 4 a, fM , 
to the condition of the jmkw, would W to iiukr 
more miserable than tho pm ll> $h, n *\ W 

1 Cbrr., il, 244 !*4*i c» r t «| |j r . t 

1 lb,, liim, i#;«f , !i % t 
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towards ;ill f lit* world, even it> I host* who atre not jtrnfc 
to tin Ah, if ua lunl the virt treat opposed to iho vices 
wliifli we irjif tiiirti iii them, wo should wmn forgot 
that mvh people worn in the world, One word more, 
T«* have my right to despise the rich, wo ought our¬ 
selves to ho prudent Hint I hrifty, mi ns to have no 
non! id rirfiofi,’* 1 In the observance of thin just pro 
ritfif Ummimm wiw to the end of his lift! absolutely 
without fault, No mu' wan morn rigorously careful 
to make tiiii independence sure by the fewness of his 
wan In iifitl by minute financial probity, This linn 
liiiiitiif ion «f bin material desires was one can ho of bin 
tniliifiiii! mid almost invariable refusal to nrro.pt pro- 
scuta, though no ttoiibf. another imtwo was tlm Htuhborn 
nint ttngmeimm egoism which hum In him rommt every 
obligation, 

It i i worth remembering in illuKtr&tion of the 
fuffttiiitr sinwept ability iimi softness of bis character 
whom women worn concerned' it wan not quite with 
out exception flint he did not tty into a fit of rage 
over their gifts, m lie did over thomi of morn Ha 
remount rated, but in gentler key, 44 VVlmt could i do 
with four pulletaf H ho wrote to a lady who had 
presented them to him, ** I began by sanding two of 
them to people to w bom 1 am indifferent, That made 
Hie think id the difference thorn k between a present 
and n testimony of friendship. The first will never 
find in me anything but a thankless heart; the second, 

, * Ah* if yon lunl only given me news of yourself 
* ci»y„ ii* wt ami 
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without sending me anything dm}, Imw tkh and how 
grateful you would have made tm ; instead *»f that 
the pullets are eaten, and tJm beat thing I cm «t« t* t«» 
forget all about them; let m aa> no more .** 1 Itod# 
and repellent as this may seem, and as it i** ?toM» $* * 
rough kind of playfulness about it, wkm mmimml 
with the truculence which he was not slow to othihif 
to menu If a friend presumed to thank him for *ti) 
service, he was peremptorily rebuked for his 
of the true qualities of friendship, witli wbudi thank 
fulness has no connection. He ostonlatiMtisly tmtmml 
to offer thanks for service himself, even !•« * woman 
whom he always tented with so niiicfi 
as the M&rtohale die Iametnbotiiy, Un mm declared 
boldly that modesty is a false virtue,* and it# 

did not go to far m to make §»?»tJtt»tl# tli« subject «| 
a eorropoadlng formula tif immmmUm, hr 
implied that this too is really on* «f eft# fab# 

He confessed to Mdbiierlw, without it# slight**! 
contrition, that he was ungratrfiil hr nsfor* * to 
Madame d*Bpimy he one* mu% nil ftnfb*r, 4*Am $m 
that he found It hard not to hat# t\um wlw Im4 n%>4 
Mm well* Undoubtedly it was light *» far «* th»*, 
■Aat gratitude answering to a spirit id *** t$«» m # 
benefactor is no merit | a ssrvin* done in 
of gratitai® i» from flint fact utrijijirtl »4 fi>« 
which makes gratituilo dun, m<i U a j 4 *.»k *4 

* ton*., tl M. 4i»*. It, m». 

* B«a*tdto il# #f IVn*. *u Iwj, 

* f». «*. • M*m,h m 
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egoism In ultmisfit*, disguise. Kindness in its genuine 
forms is it testimony of good fooling* and conventional 
ipoindi is fwrlntjm it little too hard, in wall m too 
shallow itini inirnid, in calling the recipient evil names 
because ho h tumble to rtiipmul to the good fooling. 
Kottsso&u |irctfostod against a conception of friendship 
which make* of what ought to Iks diMintorostod help¬ 
fulness a title ki everlasting tribute, llis way of 
cxproasiug this wttat harsh and urmmiable, hut it win 
nut without nn element of uprightness and veracity. 
As tit his gnmtar themes, m in his paradoxes ujnm 
private relations, hit hid wholesome ingredients of 
rebuke to the niti|t««tioiitng acceptance of common 
form. H t ttitt well ho mud to a friend, 14 both 

with then and thy letters, except the end, whom thou 
mfni thou art morn mine than thine own. For there 
fltiiti Host, and it is not worth while to take the trouble 
to Ifm and thm a, man m thine intimate, only to toll 
him imt ruths/* 1 Chesterfield was for people with 
much self love uf ttni small sort, probably a more 
agmialili* |nimon to moot than Doctor Johnson, but 
Johnson was this mom wholesome companion for 
a mum 

1 Ircasionatly, though not very often, lit seems to 
have hit spleen fuktt the place of honest itirlimiii, and 
no drifted into clumsy and ill humoured banter, of a 
sort that gives a dreary shudder to one fresh from 
Voltaire. u Bo you have ehcwteti for yourself a tender 
and virtuous nil«tr«i*S I attt not surprised; ail 
* Omt H ti II. July 10, tm 
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mistresses are that. You have chosen h<r in 
To find a tender and virtuous mi iHt-h in I'u.« i ’ 
have not such bad luck. You hint’ m;«b> l<*i » 
promise of marriagef My Mend, y«u hav«< u»»4» * 
blunder; for if you continue to love, the pnuniw t« 
superfluous, and if you do not, then it is n*> avail 
You have signed it with your blood 1 That is all but 
tragic; but I don’t know that the choice of th« ink 
in which he writes, give* anything to the fidelity «.f 
the man who sign*." 1 

We can only add that the health in which a man 
writes may possibly exeunt’ the dismal tfualiiy of what 
he writes, and that Koutmcau was now as *}« .»<* t‘«, 
prey of bodily pain which, as he was runsciuti*, »t»4« 
him distraught “My suffering* are not very *<*«» 
mating just now,” he wrote on a later occasion, •' fun 
they are incessant, and l am not out of pain a aingl* 
moment day or night, and thia quite drive# m« m»l 
I feel bitterly my wrong conduct and the immmmt »( 
my suspicions ; but if anything can exctMo ho*, it fc* 
my mournful state, my lonelnm**,' ami so «>n * Tj, w 
prolonged physical anguish, which wa* wade mar* 
intense towards the end of 1761 by the errtd«nt«l 
breaking of a surgical irntranwat,* twitwilm** *.» nmrly 
wore his fortitude away as to malm hint think «»f 
suicide. 4 In Lord Kd ward's famous let ter m *♦,!» t,f« 
in the New Hcktfsa, while denying in f.-tubl.* 
the right of ending one’* day* merely to mmfm from 
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intolerable mental distress, ho admits that inasmuch 
an physical disorders only grow incessantly wo ran, 
viohmt and incurable hodily pain may be an excuse 
for a man making away with himself; ho ceases to bo 
a human bring before dying, and in putting an end to 
bin life ho only completes his release from a body that 
emharnuweH him, and contains bin nonl no longer. 1 
The thought wan often present to him in this form. 
•Highteen months later than our last date, the purpose 
grew very deliberate under tin aggravation of his 
malady, and he seriously looked upon bin own cane an 
falling within the conditions of Lord Edward 1 # excop 
tion.' 4 It m difficult, in the face of outspoken declara¬ 
tions like these, to know what* writers can he thinking 
of when, with respect to the controversy on the manner 
of ltou«we&u v a death, they pronounce him incapable 
of auch a dereliction of his own most cherished prin¬ 
ciple! am anything like naif-destruction would have 
been. 

As* he fiat gnawed by pain, with surgical instruments 
on his table, and sombre thoughts of suicide in his 
head, the my of a little episode of romance shone in 

1 Mtm, Ifli, HI. xxll 147. In 1784 llamas tmpprtsatd 
mmyn mt ** Suicide snal tha Immortality of tht HeuP 1 wtraptth- 
liiliml III tmnlm i** n With Rtwinrks, inten<Ud as an Antidote 
to the Poltwt contained In then* Performance*, by the Editor; 
to wliloli ii added, Two tatter* cm fttiicide, from RotuMeatt'a 
Ekditad* In the profiles the reader !• told that theae H two very 
maatarly letters have boon much celebrated.” Hss Hume's 
JStfwp, by Omen and (Irost, i. it, 70. 

* Omr» UL m Aug. I, 1760 
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incongruously upon tlsa ««*t?ita Tin* ladm* In iViu 
absorbed in the Now Holmm t SiW all tb* <i - * 

the time, identified theuwclvo'i with the Jnlb ,m I 
Claire of the novel that tmw * tmM t* u4. I . 
wrote anonymously to the author* *Uimmtf 
identification with character** hunt!) }*♦ > 

immortal 11 You will know that Julie h in-* *h- * i, 

and that she lives to love you ; t am tint tU» Jul?^ 
you perceive it by my stylo ; I am tm\y 1* f ■* fHi 
or rather her friend, m (loin* w vC Tim -i s * 

Saint Preux responded m gallantly ,n Jo* * hr. 
expected to do in the intervals of misery, I on Jo 
not know that the Saint IVnit It* whom u*a hi« tr 
is tormented with a cruel mid itwiirtihh* dn-ol^ 
and that the very hitter he writes t» um i* 
interrupted by distractions of a very dttW»mt 
He figures rather uncotithly, hut tint m&mmn Pm 
were not at first diaatmwd, mid m» *4 thru* tn 4 #/r 
was, Rousseau was deeply It* i* m*4 i*> 

be made the victim of a m&witlixip pbmmtty, I 
women he never feared anything, Ifm h Wrfrl 
found too short, too mhh fft* rrpljrij to thr f*? ifit»ii 

stance by a reforems of extr. *tW* fouler «#•#;§, ||$, 

correspondents wmfco from the itnV}d»»tirl # ^M#| 

PaJWs Royal, then and for long aft^r th* !«.»tw«f 
mercenary women. " You belong t-» y. «r 
more than I thought," he «,id hiutally,' *lh„ ,»,} 
gaxity of the lackey wan never wblstMuM <M 
him, even when the Iwkoy had *«»!.'« Uudeio 
1 dorr., ii. 226. %t. 29, 1761 * |- *■-t u »- »J. 
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Tim wuh too much fur tiro imaginary C'laim “ 1 have 
given myself threat good blows on my hroast for the 
correspondence that I wan silly enough to open be¬ 
tween you/* aim wrote to *1 ulic% and she remained 
implacable. The Julie, on the contrary, wan faithful 
to the end of Rousseau's life. Him took his part 
vehemently in tiro quarrel with Uunro, and wrote in 
defence of Ida memory after ho wiw dead. Him in tlm 
moat remarkable of all tlm instances of that unreason¬ 
ing passion which Jim Now Uololsa inflamed in tlm 
breasts of tlm women of that age. Madame La tour 
pursued Joan Jacques with a devotion that no coldness 
could repuke. She cmly taw him three times in all, 
the first time not until 1769, when ho watt on hii way 
through Park to England. The second time, in 1772, 
mho visited him without mentioning her name, and he 
tlkl not recognise her ; she brought him some mucuc 
to copy, and went away unknown. She made another 
attempt, announcing homalf: ho gave her a frosty 
welcome* and then wrote to her that aha win to como 
no mom With & strange fidelity she bore him no 
grudges but cherished hii memory ami sorrowed over 
hii misfortune* to the day of her death. He was not 
an idol of very sublime quality, but wo may think 
kindly of the idolatrtm 1 Worshipper* are ever 

1 llailiiu® I Atou r {Nov, 7, I7li0-Bej»t fl» l?Si) was tins wife 
of a titan in tii§ iiiauckl world, who huh! tier III tail *II»8ijiit#il 
m much of tiff fwrluiw m lie could, and from whom she m\m* 
stmt In 1776. Alter that alt© rtMttfted her iimlihui iiaiiw anti 
wm known m lliilwtw tin PrAnqntwillit* Ifuwct Patliay, il 
18!t* mill Batata Iteuw, ftworfar, 12. flit. 
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dearer to us than their gnu »m iist^yi, I,,* ♦» * ?*. ;t 
to the romance which touched m « u, .»u I 

helped to give a new spin?- to ah ff^* I#. 


it 

As lias been already said, it m tin* burin#*** *»f 
criticism to separate what m mehhntd m term, 
transitory in manner, and merely Imml m ^ ,f % 

from the general ideas which lire iih4«i » r***«iil iintl 
particular literary rein*. Anti §§« w« Imv* t« 
guish the external conditions wilder mkkk a Uh%k like 
the New Helolsa it produced, from tlw hvit»g «|tialitme 
in the author which gave the mlmmd mmiiimm ilmr 
hold upon Mm, tad turned their df»veit*|»t*i«mt in tmn 
direction zither than another. We mm only mmnmg* 
ing poverty of «plri% when we inetat nn suing mm 
eyes on a few of the mirntthe of construction* jmim4 
of patiently seising larger and nmm 

durable meaning j when m stop at tU 
koidtute of eompoiittont iii*to*l of advaiwmg tit the 
central elementi of flit writer'# timtmut. 

These inaidenti in the tmm of tts«* X# w lfrU*i mm 
htowj the sensuous eontimtiifon with nature m her 
summer modi in the womb of Mmum«mty t tim Icing , 
hours wad days of aoUtery expetiefcm, tin 4mimwm §! 
passion for the too sage Julie d mind rn}*>s^, ; 
But toe power of these fruiii without : 

depended on nereis of mntommtmn ^$%hm Sn ! 
Mult with marked character i% vmmmmfa *4 n»* 
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sciously, hin own characters victim or sport. It is 
his whole system of impulses* ideas, pro-occupations, 
that make those critical situations ready, into which 

ho too hastily supposes that an accident has drawn 
him. And this inner system not only prepares the 
situation ; it forces ids interpretation of the situation. 
Much of the interest of the New flelolsa springs from 
t he fact that it was the outcome, in a sense of which 
the author himself was probably unconscious, of the 
general doctrine of life and conduct which he only 
professed to expound in writings of graver pretension, 
Rousseau generally spoke of his romance in phrases 
of depreciation, m the monument of a passing weak¬ 
ness, It was in truth as entirely a monument of the 
strength, no lew than the weakness, of his whole 
scheme, m hin weightiest piece. That it was not so 
deliberately, only added to its effect The slow and 
musing air which underlies alt the assumption of 
anient passion, made a way for the doctrine into 
sensitive natures, that would have hmm untouched by 
the pretended ratiocination of the Bkcourtes, and the 
didactic manner of the Kmilius* 

Rousseau's scheme, which we must carefully re* 
memlmr was only present to his own mind in an 
informal ami fragmentary way, may be shortly de¬ 
scribed tut an attempt to rehabilitate human nature in 
m much of the supposed freshness of primitive times, 
tut the hardened crust of civil institutions and social 
use might allow. In thin survey, however incoher¬ 
ently carried out, the mutual passion of the two sexes 
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was the very last that was likely to escape Rousseau’s 
attention. Hence it was with this that ho began. 
The Discourses had boon an attack upon the general 
ordering of society, and an exposition of the mischief 
that society has done to human nature at large. The 
romance treated one set of emotions in human nature 
particularly, though it also touches the whole emotional 
sphere indirectly. And this limitation of the field wan 
accompanied by a total revolution in the method. 
Polemic was abandoned; the presence of hostility 
was forgotten in appearance, if not in the heart of 
the writer; instead of discussion, presentation ; instead 
of abstract analysis of principles, concrete drawing of 
persons and dramatic delineation of passion. There 
is, it is true, a monstrous superfluity of ethical exposi¬ 
tion of most doubtfu) value, hut then that, m we have 
already said, was in the manners of the time. All 
people in those days with any pretensions to use their 
minds, wrote and talked in a superfine ethical manner, 
and violently translated the dictates of sensibility into 
formulas of morality. The important thing to remark 
is not that this semi-didactic strain is present* but 
that there is much less of it, and that it takes a fur 
more subordinate place, than the subject and the 
reigning taste would have led us to expect It m true, 
also, that Rousseau declared his intention in the two 
characters of Julie and of Weimar, who eventually 
became Julie’s husband, of leading to a reconciliation 
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reciprocal esteem, by showing the one that it in pos- 
Bible to believe in a (but without being a hypocrite, 
and tins other that it in possible to be an unbeliever 
without being a scoundrel. 1 This intention, if it was 
really present to Rousseau's mind while be was writing, 
and not un afterthought characteristically welcomed 
for the sake of giving loftiness and gravity to a com¬ 
position of which he wan always a little ashamed, must 
at any rate have been of a very pale kind It would 
hardly have occurred to a critic, unless Rousseau had 
so emphatically pointed it out, that such a design had 
presided over the composition, and contemporary 
readers saw nothing of it. In the first part of the 
story, which is wholly passionate, it ii certainly not 
visible, ami in the second part neither of the two con¬ 
tending factions wm likely to learn any lesson with 
respect to the other. Churchmen would have insisted 
that Weimar was really a Christian dressed up as an 
atheist, and philosophers would hardly have accepted 
Julie m a type of the too believing jaiople who broke 
Galas on tins wheel, urn I cut off La Karro's head. 

French critics tell us that no one now reads the 
Now Hciolsa in France except deliberate students of 
the works of Utmammu, and certainly few in this 
generation read it in our own country. 9 The action 

MV.»rn f 11, 314, ti» m 

• Efiffliitlt iftiwlathfii t»f wtirki apptmrwl very 

•fmitflitf iflcr tlw ttrighisl*. A mweml ikUUmi of the HtiloStut 

wa» fer m curly §w May 17*11. 8i*# thrr, li 2*28. A 

tlwrfiiiit tniiisktifiii «f the llcl»i*» appear**! st f#!f«lg In 1761 
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is very slight, and the play of Motive very aimplo, 
when contrasted with the ingenuity of invention, tin? 
elaborate subtleties of psychological analysis, the {tower 
of rapid change from one perturbing incident or ox* 
cited humour to another, which mark the modern 
writer of sentimental fiction. As the title warns n# f 
it is a story of a youthful tutor anti a too fair dimdpta, 
straying away from the lessons of culm philosophy 
into the heated places of passion. The high pride of 
Julie’s father forbade all hope of their union, and in 
very desperation the unhappy pair lost the self control 
of virtue, and threw themselves into the pit that lie* 
so ready to our feet Remorse followed with iptkk 
step, for Julio had with her purity lost none of the 
other lovelinesses of a dutiful character. Her lover 
was hurried away from the country by the ^mnmm 
solicitude of an English nobleman, one of the bravest* 
tenderest, and best of men, Julie, left nmimimhmi 
by her lover’s presence, stricken with affliction at the 
death of a sweet and affectionate mother* and priwwl 
by the importunities of a father whom atm dearly loved, 
in spite of all the disasters which his will had brought 
upon her, at length consented to marry a foreign baton 
from some northern court Wolrmtr was nutria older 
than she was; a devotee of calm mmm % without a 
system and without prejudices, benevolent, orderly* 
above all things judicious. Tim low meditated 
suicide, from which he was only diverted by the 
arguments of Lord Edward, who did mure than 
argue; he hurried the forlorn man on hoard the %Jiijs 
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ef Adnatal I turn jtint starting fur hii fitments 

\n»und list* world. And thin murks the end of 
the fttof I'lUMutlu, 

lu«tfiHr*itt uhva\ rt urged that his story was clangorous 
fur young gir h t and maintained that Ixidumlncm wan 
grieinindy mistaken itt ttttpfttwing that they could ho 
titrtfrtiiinl I#v romancca, It watt like setting fire to 
the lmnm\ It*’ said, fur the mike of making the pumps 
|day. 1 An he admitted m\ much, ho is not open to 
nitnek this side, except from those who hold the 
theory tlnii no hnuk* ought to he written which may 
not prudently he put into the hands of the young, — 
i puerile mid contempt ih«e doctrine that must ©mint* 
cidato nil literature and nil art, by excluding the most 
iittcreaUng of human relationa ninl tliti mmt powerful 
«f human immimm There in not a single com position 
nf tlio Ilrit rank oiiuido of from the Bible 

downwind*, lliiit nitili! undergo the Uwt The most 
iiitifiil standard for measuring this mgmfle&nce of a 
book in this r«§«i in found in the maimers of the 
tiiiiii, Mid the prevailing tone of eon torn porary litem- 
tttre, In trying to appreciate the me&xiing of tha 
Ke%i' Il#d**imi !in*t it* fiii|iiilirity, it in well to think of 
it m ii i fel it lent ion of love, in connection not only with 
audh ii fmok m the Ihieelle, whore there in at leant 
wit, but with a story like Dueh***, which all ladies 
road and wore not in tint leant ashamed to 
acknowledge flint they had road ; nr itill wow©, such 
in abomination m Hiiloniti flint aftirttti; or a story 
1 t*«rr M it, lii* h'ov, IP, 17^2. 
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aclos’s, which came a generation latex; and with 
mite briskness and devilry carried the tradition 
istic impurity to as vigorous a manifestation an 
lapablc of reaching. 1 To a generation whoso 
ure is as pure as the best English, American, 
erman literature is in the present day, the New 
a might without doubt bo corrupting. To the 

who read Cr6billon and the Pueolle, it was 
it doubt elevating. 

3 case is just as strong if wo turn from books 
nners. Without looking beyond the circle of 
that occur in Rousseau’s own history, we see how 
he depravity had become. Madame d’Epinay’s 
3 sat at table with the husband, and the husband 
srfectly aware of the relations between them. 
Ipinay had notorious relations with two public 
1 , and was not ashamed to refer to them in the 
ce of his wife, and even to seek her sympathy 
occasion when one of them was in some trouble, 
dy this, but husband and lover used to pursue 
debaucheries in the town together in jovial 
leship. An opera dancer presided at the table 
trician abb<§ in his country house, and he passed 
in her house in the town. As for shame, says 
r on one occasion, “ ’tis true the king has a 
38, but who has not 1—except the Duke of 
s; he has withdrawn to Ste. Genevieve, ami 
oughly despised in consequence, and rightly.” 5 

1 Choderloa de La Clos : 1741-1803. 

8 Journal, It. 496. (Ed Charon tier, 1857.) 
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Kicking dh«»rdor nm-h mi all thin illiterates, made the 
puasimi of the two imaginary luvnw of lh« fair lake 
worn like u hivjith 1 1 * an tin* garden of Kd«m. Otto 
virtue wiiJi hst in I lint Htmplo parttdtHo, hut even that 
limn wti« followed hy rirrmnatiineea of mental pain and 
far circling *Iuit r**?*H, which hattidted the sun into a 
ttwondary place; ami wtiui retimmed to a trike the 
imagination of the time worn delightful picture* of 
faat union between two cuclmttttftg women, of the 
patience and roinpiisedoiMtisnon# of n grave mother, of 
fjtti rhividrmtM %% linntIt iittd hnlpfuluoa* of a loyal 
friend, Any one attxiooa In pick out mnmml itmktw 
tittd turtle of grosmima could make ti am all collection 
of awdi deflleimmi# from the New IftiloM without 
any tltffkiilfy, They wore in Kowmimu'* character, 
and mi they caitm mil in hit* work, Saint Froux 
afflict * i ih wish touring of ilm kind, jtttii i m wo are 
afflicted with ftiinihir touche* in the (kmfotftion*. 
They wvrc not noticed at t lint day, when people’* 
mm did tint itltVrt to tin any chapter than the rent 
of them, 

A hhdoiim of opinion in concerned with Um general 
effect tlmt w m artiully produced by a remarkable 
book, and with the mums that produced it, ft in not 
hi« tutay ta dc to produce a dcmomttralitm that if the 
reader* had all hern m %%hm and m virfuoiii as the 
iiioriilhit might dmirn thorn to he, or if they had all 
hem diwrimiuatmg and mionfitir critics*, not this, hut 
a very different imptesdon would have followed, To- 
duy wo limy wonder at the effect of the Now IftdoKm 
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tg story told in letters has grown to bo a form 
iprchensible and intolerable to its. We find 
trdson hard to be borne, and he put far greater 
ity and wider variety into his letters than lions- 
did, though he was not any less diffuse, and lie 
ids in repetitions as Rousseau does not. lions- 
was absolutely without humour; that belongs to 
eenly observant natures, and to those who love 
in the concrete, not only humanity in the 
ict. The pleasantries of Julie’s cousin, for 
ice, are heavy and misplaced. Tims the whole 
is in one key, without the dramatic changes of 
rdson, too few even as those are. And who 
an endure that antique fashion of apostrophising 
md women, hot with passion and eager with all 
> impulses, in oblique terms of abstract qualities, 
their passion and their activity were only the 
siderable embodiment of fine general ideas 1 We 
not a single thrill, when Saint Preux being led 
he chamber where his mistress is supposed to 
ing, murmurs passionately, 11 What shall I now 
the same place of refuge where once all breathed 
cstasy that intoxicated my soul, in this same 
} who both caused and shared my transports I 
lage of death, virtue unhappy, beauty expiring 1 1,1 
rhetorical artificiality of phrase, so repulsive to 
,ore realistic taste of a later age, was as natural 
is that facility of shedding tears, which appears 
eply incredible a performance to a generation 
1 Now. Mil, III. xiv. 48. 
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thiii hint lost that particular f million of eeft nihility, 
without realising for flat honour of itn mmmUm the 
physiological truth of the power of the will over the 

accretion#. 

Thu rhurueiora neetn an nt IIF nil mciiiki of flits language, 
to tt» who tiro iimuttoiued to mi Asiatic luxuriouwumft 
of delineation. Yet the Now Utdofra wan nothing 
low than the beginning of that fresh, full, highly- 
coloured stylo which Inw now taught m to find so 
little charm in the utiiiroci mu! original of it Saint 
Prolix hi a jmrmmitgo whom no widoat charity, literary, 
philosophic, or < lirMittifi, cun make endurable. Egoism 
m made thrice disgusting liy n cetuteloHK redundance 
of lino phrasea The exaggerated concetti of love in 
our old {HMiti turn grucinuidy on the lover 1 * cmgemmi 
to otliir every sacrifice at tlin fiait of hi« mistress. 
Evan Worthier, stricken creature an ha wan, ynt had 
Ilia stoutness to htow his brains out, rather than ho 
tlui instrument of surrounding the life of his beloved 
with snare*. Saint t*reux*a egoism is unhrighteued 
hy a single ray of tender abnegation, or a single touch 
of the sweat humility of devoted passion, The slave 
of liw sensations, ho \m no rare beyond their gratifi¬ 
cation, With some rotund nothing on hh lijm about 
virtue being the only path to happiness, his heart 
hums with sickly denim lie writes first like a pedto 
gogtm infected by some cuntliurldeiiii philter, and then 
like a junhigoguo without the philter, and that is the 
worse of the two* 1 awaken and the Count of Valmcmt 
are manly and hopoftd characters in comparison. 
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Worther, again, at least represents a principle of 

rebellion, in the midst of all his self-centred despair, 
and he retains strength enough to know that his 
weakness is shameful. His despair, moreover, k 
deeply coloured with repulsed social ambition. 1 He 
feels the world about him. His French prototype, on 
the contrary, represents nothing but the unalloyed 
selfishness of a sensual love for which there is no 
universe outside of its own fevered pulsation, 

Julie is much loss displeasing, partly perhaps for 
the reason that she belongs to the less displeasing 
sex. At least, she preserves fortitude, self-control, 
and profound considerateness for others. At a certain 
point her firmness even moves a measure of enthusiasm. 
If the New Heloisa could be said to have any moral 
intention, it is here where women learn from the 
example of Julie’s energetic return to duty, the possi¬ 
bility and the satisfaction of bending character back 
to comeliness and honour. Excellent as this is from 
a moral point of view, the reader may wish that Julie 
had been less of a preacher, as well as less of a sinner. 
And even as sinner, she would have been more 
readily forgiven if she had been loss deliberate, A 
maiden who sacrifices her virtue in order that the 
visible consequences may force her parents to consent 
to a marriage, is too strategical to be perfectly touch¬ 
ing. As was said by the cleverest, though not the 
greatest, of all the women whose youth was fascinated 
by Rousseau, when one has renounced the charms of 


1 M.g. Letters, 40*40. 
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virtue, it in at Iraut. well to have all the rharmM that 

aatIr« mtrmtdcr of heart can bestow. 1 In apito of 
thin* however, Julio struck the imagination of the 
time, ami struck it in a u ny that was thoroughly 

wholesome. Tim typo tntighi men hoiuo respect for 

the dignity nf women, ami it taught women a firmer 
reaper t for themncdum, ft itt uhoIoim, oven if it bo 
possible, to present tin example too lofty for the com 
prehenaion of tin ago, At thin moment the moat 
brilliant genius in tin* country wan filling France with 
impish niorrimcnt tit the expense of the greatest 
heroine flint France hint then to l a mat. In rntch an 
atmosphere Julie htul almost the halo of aaintlimm 

We may mty nil we choomi about the ineonmateney, 
the eicofti of preaching! the etcetttt of prudence, in 
tltfi clinriieter of Julie, It wan »&i«l pimgtintly enough 
by the wife# of the time.* Nothing that could be 

1 Mattains it«i 8tn*d (17tifel8l7), la twv Mtm mr b» farite 
d k mrmtim rf# J, J. /feiixswttj, wrlflwt wfum nho was twenty, 

ftttil her first work of nuy §tr«diift§tlcitiii, lAVv., i 41, JkL 1820. 

1 Nowiior** moo* |iiinn»*iitty than in it llttk pltettcif •ottio half* 
tliimii |»agw, temibih iWdMim finf# ##«» mmtm ili« 

fora of which li horrowmi from OrliiinE» ttfiilb hi th* tUtqmto 
shout French nm*It% fe* fvtii /Ve/iM# #1# 
ttioiigti It mmm in *ut» to Im m\\mnnv to Chimin In {mintwin**. 
Hew nro a few torn** from Out Mippomnl jir**|4ieoy of tins man 
who ilioiiltl com#* ■ mitt of wlmt h« itionlil liu* l# Kt In multitude 
cumm »ur n@i gw* «#t jiltiifeuw cmirunt «n ltd. JCt II lour dim i 
Vfttti hUm tie# *cilpnit* et il»i ft if ton*, von feiiniwi mint tmiten 
dm fmnmm |H»nht««, of J*» vkm vivre prtni twit, Et il ijuntum 
tons lt»« IiiiiiiniPi ittiit fprtiiPin dans lit pays oft jo mi in tub ut jo 
n’liililtunii jttttiil* !« pap oh J» mm tub , , , Kt II dim mmn 
«it ImgKttalbfe tRnvnlr d«§ minor** et do lint d«t Romans, 
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said on all this affected the fact, that the women 
between 1760 and the Revolution wore intoxicated 
by Rousseau’s creation to such a pitch that they 
would pay any price for a glass out of which Rousseau 
had drunk, they would kiss a scrap of paper that 
contained a piece of his handwriting, and vow that 
no woman of true sensibility could hesitate to conse¬ 
crate her life to him, if she wore only certain to lie 
rewarded by his attachment 1 The booksellers were 
unable to moot the demand. The book was let out 
at the rate of twelve sous a volume, and the volume 
could not be detained beyond an hour. All classes 
shared the excitement, courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, 
and bourgeois. 2 Stories were told of fine ladies, 
dressed for the ball, who took the book up for half 
an hour until the time should come for starting; they 
read until midnight, and when informed that the 
carriage waited, answered not a word, and when 
reminded by and by that it was two o’clock, still read 

et il fera un Roman ; ©t dans son Roman la vice mm mi action 
et la vertu ©n paroles, ©t ses personages seront foreends d'amour 
et de philosophic. Et dans son Roman on appnmtlra Tart d« 
suborner philosophiquemen t une joune fill#* It fiectlldr® 
perdra tout© honte ©t tout© pudeur, ©t ©U© fora avoe son maltrt 
des sottises ©t des maxim©s. , . . Kfc le M Ami dtant dans im 
Bateau seul av©c sa Maitrass© voudra 1© jotter darts 1’can ©t m 
prdcipiter avec ©He. Et ils appolloronfc tout cela do la Philo¬ 
sophic ©t de la Vertu,” and so on, humorously enough in III 
way. 

1 See passages in Goncourt’s La ¥$mm an 1 BBfm &IM$> j>. 
880. 

2 Musset-Pathay, ii. 301, See Madame Roland* M4m>< i 
207. 
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on, him! then id four, having nrdrrod the horse# to bn 

tnkmt out of the carnage, t1, went to bad! and 
pause* 1 tho remainder of the night in reading. In 
(Jermany the effect wiih just. m astouiahing. Kant 
only once in hU life failed to tako Ids afternoon 
walk, and t his uitoxu?nplod omission was duo to tho 
witchery of the Now Hideim, < lalluntry wan mio 
reeded by passion, ok jmiiMiosi, exultation; moods far 
more dangerous for society, 11s alt enthusiasm is 
dangerous,, hut also fur higher and pregnant with 
bailor hopes for diameter, To move Urnsympathetic 
faculties h the first stop towards kindling all the 
other energies which mako life wiser and morn 
fruitful It in especially worth noticing that nothing 
in ilia diameter of Julio mummitratoB this outburst of 
sympathy in subjective hroodingH. Julio in the repre- 
iniitiitif© of mm remillitd to the straight path by 
pmatirnl wholttHottut, objactivn »yniptithy for other®, 
not of ona expiring in inwatisfiad yearning* for the 
sympathy of other* for lmmelf, and in moonstruck 
subjective aajdrntiona Tint woman who wept over 
her romance read in it the lenient of duty, not of 
whimpering intiwpiidioti, Thu danger lay in the 
minehievmt* intellectual direction which Eoiititmu im¬ 
parted to fJtw iifiiintcm. 

The itir which the Julio communicated to the 

affoctions 111 m many ways, marked program, but in 

all the element* of wtiioti ulus was the moat perilous 

of reactionarm So hard it it with tho human mind, 
constituted m it in* to march forward a apace further 

VOI,, tu V 
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to the light, without making some fresh swerve 
obliquely towards old darkness. The great effusion 
of natural sentiment was in the air before the Now 
Heloisa appeared, to condense and turn it into definite 
channels. One beautiful character, Van van argues 
(1715-1747), had begun to teach the culture of 
emotional instinct in some sayings of exquisite sweet¬ 
ness and moderation, as that “ Great thoughts come 
from the heart.” But he came too soon, and, alas 
for us all, he died young, and he made no mark, 
Moderation never can make a mark in the epochs 
when men are beginning to feel the urgent spirit of a 
new time. Diderot strove with more powerful efforts, 
in the midst of all his herculean labours for the 
acquisition and ordering of knowledge, in the same 
direction towards the great outer world of nature, 
and towards the great inner world of nature in the 
human breast. His criticisms on the paintings of 
each year, mediocre as the paintings were, are admir¬ 
able even now for their richness and freshness. If 
Diderot had been endowed with emotional tenacity, 
as he was with tenacity of understanding and of 
purpose, the student of the eighteenth century would 
probably have been spared the not perfectly agreeable 
task of threading a way along the sinuosities of the 
character and work of Rousseau. But Rousseau had 
what Diderot lacked—sustained ecstatic moods, and 
fervid trances; his literary gesture was so command¬ 
ing, his apparel so glistening, his voice so rich in 
long-drawn notes of plangent vibration. His words 
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am l ho words of a prophet; a prophet, it m under* 
.stood, who had Ihrd in Palis, And belonged to the 
eighteenth reiUttiy, and wrote in Prendt instead of 
Hebrew, The mdditcf of Ida work lay in thin, that 
ho raised fouling, now piwdoniite, now quietest, into 
tho hu promo plum wlddi it wan to occupy alone, and 
not on an equal throne and in equal allianco with 
understanding. Instead of supplementing reason, ho 
placed emotion aa its substitute. Ami ho matin thin 
evil dortrino come from flit? lips of it, fictitious diameter, 
who stimulated fancy and f&Hcuuated imagination, 
Voltaire laughed at tin? kmwr$ itm of Madame do 
Weimar, and declared that a criticism of the Marquis 
of XimoiioH had crushed the wreidmd romance. 1 But 
Madame do Weimar wan mo far from crushed, that 
situ turned the flood of feeling which her own charms, 
pawioii, remorse, and ccmvoraicm had raised, in a 
direction that Voltaire abhorred, and abhorred in 
vain. 

ft m after the marriage of Julio to Wolmar that 
the action of the story take* the turn whidt icniiblo 
men like Voltaire found laughable, Bamfc Preux is 
absent with Admiml Anson for some years. On his 

return to Europe Ini is speedily invited by the sage 
Wolniiir, who knows bis past history jairfeetly well, 
to pay them a visit limy all meet with leaping® on 

1 (h rn, Mandi 3, atnl Murcli It, 1 Tilt. This eritfdiiroa of 
litiilnlis, a thoroughly iiinllurrp {tensm in ill wore 

ttitflrdy literary, ami worn 4lycel«i ugaimit the fcm> ntmin<xi nml 
highly coloured quality of lli« fihrsmn — 11 Wwwlcw among 
thum. 
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the neck and hearty kisses, the unprejudiced Wolniar 
preserving an open, ^serene, and smiling air. lie 
takes his young friend to a chamber, which is to be 
reserved for him and for him only. In a few days 
he takes an opportunity of visiting some distant pro¬ 
perty, leaving his wife and Saint Preux together, 
with the sublime of magnanimity. At the same time 
he confides to Claire his intention of entrusting to 
Saint Preux the education of his children. All goes 
perfectly well, and the household presents a picture 
of contentment, prosperity, moderation, affection, and 
evenly diffused happiness, which in spite of the dis¬ 
agreeableness of the situation is even now extremely 
charming. There is only one cloud. Julio is devoured 
by a source of hidden chagrin. Her husband, “ so 
sage, so reasonable, so far from every kind of vice, so 
little under the influence of human passions, is with¬ 
out the only belief that makes virtue precious, and 
in the innocence of an irreproachable life he carries 
at the bottom of his heart the frightful peace of the 
wicked.” 1 He is an atheist Julie is now a pietest, 
locking herself for hours in her chambers, spending 
days in self-examination and prayer, constantly read¬ 
ing the pages of the good Fdnolon. 2 “I fear,” she 
writes to Saint Preux, “that yon do not gain all you 
might from religion in the conduct of your life, and 
that philosophic pride disdains the simplicity of the 
Christian. You believe prayers to be of scanty 
service. That is not, you know, the doctrine of Saint 
1 Worn, m, y. V. 115 • VI. vil 
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Paul, nor what our Church prufmitos, Wo tiro free, 

it, in true, hut wo it re ignorant, feeble, prone to ill 
Anti whence should light and force come, if not from 
him who k their very well spring I . , » hot uh bo 

humble, to Im sage ; lot m sett mar woiiknojus, ami wo 
ihall bo strong , 1 * 1 Thin wan the opening of tlm 
dcsmfknl reaction : it wan thus, iifimtekied with every- 
thing that struck imagination uml mowed tho sentiment 
of hin romiora, that Ihniiimmii brought hack those 
sophistical ooiirliintoiifi which Pascal had drawn from 
protiikMi« <if dark profound truth, and that enervating 
displacement of reason by retoatial contemplation, 
which Frnelnn had once made beautiful by tho per* 
illusion of virtuous example, I Jo mm justified in 
laying, as he afterwards did, that there mm nothing 
in the Savoyard Vicar 1 *! Profomiinn of Faith which 
tu not to bn found in tho letter* of Julio. Those 
worn tho effeetive preparation)! for that# more famous 
m&ntfeato ; thoy mtrrmmded belief with all the 
attractions of an interesting and sympathetic preacher, 
and sot it to a harmony of eircumutanee that touched 
softer fibres, 

For, euriemaiy enough, while the first half of the 
romance k a iviiuii of disorderly piwwiin, tho ftoeoiidj 

ii the glorification of the family, 4 modem writer 
of gtttihitt hint inveighed witli whimsical bitterness 
against ilia character of \VoImar,— supposed, wo may 
notion in passing, to bo partially drawn fromD’IIolhach, 

- ii nnifi performing m* long an experiment on these 
1 VI, ft 
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two souls, with tho terrible curiosity of a suigvon 
engaged in vivisection. 1 It was, however, much less 
difficult for contemporaries than it is for us to accept 
so unwholesome and prurient a situation. They 
forgot all the evil that was in it, in the charm of the 
account of Weimar’s active, peaceful, frugal, sunny 
household. The influence of this was immense. 2 It 
may be that the overstrained scene where Saint Preux 
waits for Julie in her room, suggested tho far lovelier 
passage of Faust in the chamber of tho hapless 
Margaret. But wo may, at least, bo sure that Werfcher 
(1774) would not have found Charlotte cutting bread 
and butter, if Saint Preux had not gone to see Julio 
take cream and cakes with her children and her female 
servants. And perhaps the other and nobler Charlotte 
of the Wahlverwandtsdiaften (1809) would not have 
detained us so long with her moss hut, her terrace, 
her park prospect, if Julie had not had her elysium, 
where the sweet freshness of the air, the cool shadows, 
the shining verdure, flowers diffusing fragrance and 
colour, water running with soft whisper, and the song 
of a thousand birds, reminded the returned traveller 
of Tinian and Juan Fernandez. There is an animation, 
a variety, an accuracy, a realistic brightness in this 
picture, which will always make it enchanting, even 
to those who cannot make their way through any 
other letter in the New Helolsa. 8 Such qualities 
place it as an idyllic piece far above such pieces in 

1 Micliolot’s Louis X V, d Louis X FX» p. 58. 

# Suo Ilettner’s Lileraturgeschickte, il 486. * IV. ii 
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(lOethoVt two famous romances They have a dear* 

ih'hh and Npontuiwoua fresh mm* which are not among 
ilia bountiful gifta of Uontho. Thorn arcs other admir¬ 
able lundacaptm in the Now lldohm, though not too 
nany of them, and the minute and careful way in 
which Rousseau mtwhs tlioir features real to himself, in 
accidentally shown in his urgent prayer for exactitudes 
ii the engraving of the striking «cime whores Saint 
Bronx ami Julio visit the monuments* of their old love 
for ones another. 1 11 1 haves traversed all Itousso&u’f! 
ground with the liehuwa heforts mo/* mid Byron, 
41 anti am struck to a degree 1 cannot tsxprcsss, with 
the force and time racy of his descriptions and the 
beauty of their reality, ,, ' i limy worts memoruss made 
true by long dreaming, by tmdleti brooding. The 
painter lived with them* seeticts over present to this 
inner eyo. They were hi* real world, of which the 
tamer world of meadow and woodland actually around 
him only gave unggtsificnt. He thought of the green 
utetspa, the rocks*, the mountain pines, the waters of 
the lakes, 11 the populous! solitude of boos and birds/' 
tm of noun! divine priiitiimt!, too sublimes for personality. 
And they worn always benign, standing in relief with 
the malignity or folly of the hurtful insect, Mam Ho 
was never a manichmau towards nature. To him she 

* IV, xvll. Hm vol, hi, m 

• In into. MtHim'ti AfA III 147 j slim *2!t5. Aid tho twin 
to ties itaria* In ilt« Third Unit to, -a mite carious for a slight 

admixtur* of trwii««i4iiwslftli»iii, m runt & thing with Byron, 
who, wfftilfftctital though I in wjm, usually rtijekttd in a truly 

Volfcaiimt* cmiiniiwi mum*. 
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was all good and bounteous. The demon forces that 
so fascinated Byron were to Rousseau invisible. 
These were the compositions that presently inspired 
the landscapes of Paul and Virginia (1788), of Alda 
and Rend (1801), and of Obermann (1804), as well is 
those punier imitators who resemble their masters is 
the hymns of a methodist negro resemble the psalms 
of David. They were the outcome of eager imi 
spontaneous feeling for nature, and not the men 
hackneyed common-form and inflated description ol 
the literary pastoral. 1 

This leads to another great and important distinc¬ 
tion to be drawn between Rousseau and the school 
whom, in other respects he inspired. The admirable 
Sainte Beuve perplexes one by his strange remark, 

1 “ The present fashion in France, of passing some time in 
the country, is new; at this time of the year, and for many 
weeks past, Paris is, comparatively speaking, empty. Every¬ 
body who has a country seat is at it, and such as have none 
visit others who have. This remarkable revolution In the 
French manners is certainly one of the best customs they have 
taken from England; and its introduction wits effected the 
easier, being assisted by the magic of Rousseau’s writings. 
Mankind are much indebted to that splendid genius, who, when 
living, was hunted from country to country, to seek an asylum, 
with as much venom as if he had been a mad dog; thanks to 
the vile spirit of bigotry, which has not received its death 
wound. Women of the first fashion in Franc© are now ashamed 
of not nursing their own children ; and stays are universally 
proscribed from the bodies of the poor infants, which warn for 
so many ages torture to them, as they are still in Spain. The 
country residence may not have ©fleets equally obvious ; but 
they will be no less sure in the end, and in all respects beneficial 
to every class in the state ” Arthur Young’s Travel *, i. 72. 
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that t he mums of the peetry of the family and tlm 
hearth with tin* poetry of nature in essentially wanting 
to Rousseim. 1 It only shown that tlui groat critic had 
for the moment forgotten the whole of the second 
part of the New lleloom, and hut failure to identify 
Cow per ’a allusion to the mutinfc <1 certainly 

proven that he had at any rate forgotten one of the 
most striking and delirious scenes of the hearth in 
French literature/ 5 The tendency to read Rousseau 
only in the Byronie sense i» one of those foregone 
conclusions which are constantly tempting the critic 
to travel out of his record, Rousseau assuredly had 
a Byronie side* hut he is just as often a (Jowpor dona 
into splendid prose. Hitt pictures are full of social 
animat ion and domestic order. He had exalted the 
simplicity of the savage state in Ids Discourses, hut 
whan he came to c.oiistiititii an ideal life, ha found it 
in a household that was more, and not lens, systemati¬ 
cally disciplined than those of the common society 

* tl, I US, 

8 JVtiift #M,» V, ill, H You remember Rouimwiu's tltworiptiim 

of an FttglMt morning ; mtrh are the mornings I spend with 
thrwi get it! people,' 1 c Wfwr to Jo*eph Hill, Oct *25, 1765. 

til Vflli, In a letter to William Unwin (Bept *21, 
17711), ntumkiiitf «f hi» Mug engaged In mending windows, ho 
•nyn, ° Eoiw’iiiin w*»uhl liiiVti Item rltttrtttttd to have mmn mo so 
occupied, amt would have wokiiiiiiil with rapture thnt he had 
found the Kiiillliw who, let supposed, had subsisted only in Ids 
own idea." IA*r a dwierlpt inn illustrative of the likenowt hotwmm 
Rouwwtait Mid per in tlndr folding for nature, moo letter to 
Newton (Sept, IS, I7H4, y, 7#), and rompiiro it with thodexcrip* 
tloti of l#* Chamotte*, making proper allowance for the colour 
of prow, 
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around him. The paradise in which his Julie moved 
with Wolmar and Saint Proux, was no more and no 
less than an establishment of tho best kind of the 
rural middle-class, frugal, decorous, wholesome, tran¬ 
quilly austere. No most sentimental savage could 
have found it endurable, or could himself without 
profound transformation of his manners have been 
endured in it. The New HoloXsa ends by exalting 
respectability, and putting the spirit of insurrec¬ 
tion to shame. Self-control, not revolt, is its last 
word. 

This is what separates Rousseau here and through¬ 
out from S6nancour, Byron, and the rest, lie con¬ 
summates the triumph of will, while their reigning 
mood is grave or reckless protest against impotence 
of will, the little worth of common aims, the fretting 
triviality of common rules. Franklin or Cobbett 
might have gloried in the regularity of Madame do 
Wolmaris establishment. The employment of the 
day was marked out with precision. By artful adjust¬ 
ment of pursuits, it was contrived that the men- 
servants should be kept apart from the maid-servants, 
except at their repasts. The women, namely, a cook, 
a housemaid, and a nurse, found their pastime in 
rambles with their mistress and her children, and 
lived mainly with them. The men were amused 
by games for which their master made regulated pro¬ 
vision, now for summer, now for winter, offering 
prizes of a useful kind for prowess and adroitness. 
Often on a Sunday night all the household met in an 
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maple chamber, and p.uiwd Ihe evening in dancing. 
When Saint l*n*ux imputed whether thin was not a 
rather singular infract inn id puritan ruin, Julia wisely 
answered that pure mondity m net leaded with never© 
duties, tfnit if you ii*i*I tu theft! the further burden of 
indifferent ferine it must always l»« at the cost of the 
essentialJ The servants were taken from the country, 
never from the town. They entered Ihe hotnicihold 
young, were gradually trained, and never wont away 
except t4i esttiblkh tlunmadves. 

The vulgar and obvious criticism on nil thin k that 
it k utopian, that intclt lioinwliohk do not generally 
exist, hnrninm neither unwinra ttornervtinte pottsemi tho 
{|imlitiooieeded to maintain these relations of unbroken 
order and friendliness. Perhaps not; and masters 
and mirvontu will lie inure and more removed from the 
fiosioiiitiii of such tju&liticM, and their relations further 
distant from midi order and fritmdlhuis*, if writers 
ciiaio to prniw the beauty and iwrvieoablanaitJt of a 
domesticity that lit at present only possible in a few 
mm cnuwH, or to insist on the ugliness, the waste of 
peace, tin? ilctnrior&tioti of character, tfiiit inti the 
result* of our peewit system, Undoubtedly it i« 
muesli easier for Rousseau to draw* hk picture of semi- 
patriarchal felicity, than for tit© mat of us to realise 
it It wait lik function to pres* ideal* of sweeter life 
on hk coiiltniiporiiriiM, unit they may he counted 
fortunate in having a writer who could fulfil this 
function with liimmmu'n peculiar force of masterly 
1 iv. x. mm. 
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asion. His scornful diatribes against the domestic 
3 of great houses, and the essential inhumanity 
3 ordinary household relations, are both excellent 
>f permanent interest There is the full breath 
new humaneness in them. They were the right 
of attacking the decrepitude of feudal luxury 
insolence, and its imitation among the great 
jrs-general This criticism of the conditions of 
stic service marks a beginning of true democracy, 
stinguished from the mere pulverisation of aria- 
cy. It rests on the claim of the common people 
equal consideration, as equally useful and equally 
de of virtue and vice; and it implies the essential 
ity of social over political reform, 
le story abounds in sumptuary detail The table 
kes of the general plenty, but this plenty is not 
us. The senses are gratified without daintiness. 
:ood is common, but excellent of its kind. The 
5e is simple, yet exquisite. All that is mere 
all that depends on vulgar opinion, all fine and 
rate dishes whose value comes of their rarity, 
rhose names you must know before finding any 
less in them, are banished without recall Even 
eh delicacies as they permit themselves, our 
Is abstain every day from certain things which 
served for feasts on special occasions, and which 
bus made more delightful without being more 
■. What do you suppose these delicacies are! 
game, or fish from the sea, or dainties from 
d ? Better than all that; some delicious vegetable 
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of tho dmtrict, oik* «»l tin* savoury things that grow in 
our garden, some fdh from the lake dressed in a 
peculiar way, some cheese from our mountains, Tim 

sendee in in to h*Ht, mid rustic, hut clean and smiling. 
Neither gold lured liveries in night of which you din 
of hu tiger, nor full crystals laden with flowers for your 
only dessert, hero take the place of honest dishes, 
Here people have not the art of nourishing the stomach 
through flic eyes, htif. they know how to add grace to 
good cheer, to cat heartily without inconvenience, to 
drink metrily without losing reason, to nit long at 
table without weariness, ami always to rise from it 
without disgust.* 

One singularity in this ideal household wan the 
avoidance of those middle exchanges between produc¬ 
tion and consumption, which enrich the shopkeeper 
but ijnjmverish Ids customers. Not cm© of these 
exchanges m fluid© without ham, and the multiplication 
of these lowm* would weaken men a man of fortune. 
Wolmar mmkn thorns real fixdttttigita in which the ccm- 
vamtmee of eiich party to tint bargain iiirvoi a* profit 
for botli. Tittt« tint wool ta mmt to tint factories, from 
which they receive doth in oxdiatige; wine, oil, and 
bread art! produced in the houHO; tho butcher pays 
hiniitilf in live cuttle; tho grocer receive* grain in 
return for his good*; tho wage* of the lalmurem and 
tho home NorvauU are derived from tho produce of 
tho land which they rentier valuable.* It wi reserved 
for Fourior, Cabot, and tho rest, to carry to it* highest 
1 V, It. m> a V. li 4742. 
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point this confusion of what is so fascinating in a hook 
with what is practicable in society. 

The expatiation on the loveliness of a wolkmleml 
interior may strike the impatient modern as somewhat 
long, and the movement as very slow, just as people 
complain of the same things in Goethe’s IFahlvmvan 
dtschaften. Such complaint only proves inability, 
which is or is not justifiable, to seize the spirit of the 
writer. The expatiation was long ami the movement 
slow, because Rousseau was full of his thoughts ; they 
were a deep and glowing part of himself, and did not 
merely skim swiftly and lightly through his mind. 
Anybody who takes the trouble may find out the 
difference between this expression of long mental 
brooding, and a merely elaborated diction . 1 The 
length is an essential part of the matter. The whole 
work is the reflection of a series of slow inner processes, 
the many careful weavings of a lonely and miserable 
man’s dreams. And Julie expressed the spirit and 
the joy of these dreams when she wrote, 41 People are 
only happy before they are happy. Man, so eager 
and so feeble, made to desire all and obtain little, has 
received from heaven a consoling force which brings 
all that he desires close to him, which subjects it to 
his imagination, which makes it sensible and present 
before him, which delivers it over to him. The land 
of chimera is the only one in this world that is worth 
dwelling in, and such is the nothingness of the human 

1 Rousseau considered that the Fourth and Hixth parts of ttif 
New Heloma were masterpieces of diction. Coff, Ix» 3*14, 
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lot, that except tho bring u ho exists in and hy him¬ 
self, there is nothing bountiful except that which docs 
not exist . 1 * 1 

Ohmoly ennuected with tins vigorous attempt to 
fascinate his public’ with the charm of a sorono, joyful, 
and ordered bonne, in th« restoration of marriage in 
the Now llotolHii to ti rank among high and honourable 
obligations, and its representation as tho boat support 
of an equable life of right conduct and fruitful har¬ 
monious emotion, Kousweau oven invested it with tho 
mysterious dignity m of some natural sacrament. 
“This chaste knot of nature is subject neither to the 
sovereign power nor tu paternal authority / 1 ho cried, 
14 hut only to tin? authority of tho common Father.” 
And he pointed his remark by a bitter allusion to a 
celebrated cose in which a great house had prevailed 
cm the courts to annul the marriage of an elder son 
with a young actress, though her character was excel¬ 
lent, Mid though site hud befriended him when he was 
abandoned hy everybody elan . 9 This was one of the 
countless democratic thrusts in the Irnok. In the ease 
of its heroine, however, the author associated tho 
sanctity of marriage not only with equality but with 
religion. We may imagine the spleen with which the 
philosopher*, with both their hatred of the faith, and 
their light esteem of marriage bonds, road Julies*! 
eloquent account of her emotions at the moment of 

1 vi. v*ii, m 0Vi|/ s| *i ion. 

* Tli« I#§i cm**, which tutffiui in 1746. Bett Ikrblw, 

If. 14* fill. «ii«, 
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her union with Wolmar. U I seemed to behold the 
organ of Providence and to hear the voice of Uod, a« 
the minister gravely pronounced the words of the holy 
service. The purity, the dignity, the sanctity of 
marriage, so vividly set forth in the words of scripture; 
its chaste and sublime duties, so important to the 
happiness, order, and peace of the human race, so 
sweet to fulfil even for their own sake - all this made 
such an impression on me that 1 seemed to feel within 
my breast a sudden revolution. An unknown power 
seemed all at once to arrest the disorder of my affec¬ 
tions, and to restore them to accordance with the law 
of duty and of nature. The eternal eye that sees 
everything, I said to myself, now reads to the depth 
of my heart.” 1 2 * * * * * She has all the well-known fervour 
of the proselyte, and never wearies of extolling the 
peace of the wedded state. Love is no essential to 
its perfection. “Worth, virtue, a certain accord not 
so much in condition and age as in character and 
temper, are enough between husband and wife; and 
this does not prevent the growth from such a union of 
a very tender attachment, which is none the lew sweet 
for not being exactly love, and is all the more lasting*” 8 

1 III. xviii 84. 

2 III. xx. 116 . In the latter to Christopher d«s Beaumont 

(p. 102), he fires a double shot against the philosophers on the 

one hand, and the church on the other; exalting contitutumi 

and purity, of which the philosophers in their reaction agniiwt 

asceticism thought lightly, and exalting marriage emir tlw 

celibate state, which the churchmen associated with mysterious 

sanctity. 
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Yearn lift«n% wlu'u Saint. Prcu\ him returned and 
in nettled in the dm even triim to par* 

mmdo him to imitate her ©sample, ami find content¬ 
ment in marriage with her mwim Tha earnrHtnoHB 
with whirh aha primea tha paint, tha vary sanmhla 
but not vary delicate reference# to tha hygienic draw¬ 
back# of raid may* and tha fart that, tha cmmiu whom 
«hn wouhl fain have him marry, had complainantly 
imwiniad thain in thair punt love#, naturally draw the 
lira of KmnmeauV critical enemha, 

Kuril mat fan* diti not a Hart tha general onthumuam, 
Whan people am waury of a rartain way of nurvaying 
life, and have thair fare# eagerly not In Home now 
direction, they rand in a hook what it pleamm them to 
read; thay mmmthUs m much m full# In with their 
dominant mood, and the rani pa«mm away unseen. 
Tha French public ware bewitched hy Julia, and war© 
no morn eafmhle of cri twitting hnr than Julio wa» 
capable of erittddttg 8a* nt tVoux in ilia height of hnr 
passion for hint. Whim wo any that Rousseau was 
tho author of thin movement, all wo mean ii that hist 
book and itn chief jwimtftfigt! awoke amotion to self- 
©cniioiotwnaii, gave it n dialect, communicated an 
impulse tit favour of undid order, and then very 
calamitously tit tho aame moment divorced it from the 
fundamental conditions of progress, by divorcing it 
from disdplitied intelligence amt sdentifio reason. 

Apart from the general tendency of tho Now 
Uelotaa in tiumlmrlefui indirect ways to bring the 
maimer* of tlio great Into contempt, by tho prosenta- 
veil* H, K 
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tion of the happiness of a simple and worthy life, 
thrifty, self-sufficing, and homely, there is one direct 
protest of singular eloquence and gravity. Julie’s 
father is deeply revolted at the bare notion of marry¬ 
ing his daughter to a teacher. Rousseau puts his 
vigorous remonstrance against pride of birth into the 
mouth of an English nobleman. This is perhaps an 
infelicitous piece of prosopopoeia, but it is interesting 
as illustrative of the idea of England in the eighteenth 
century as the homo of stouthearted freedom. We 
may quote one piece from the numerous bite of very 
straightforward speaking in which our representative 
expressed his mind as to the significance of birth. 
“ My friend has nobility,” cried Lord Edward, 14 not 
written in ink on mouldering parchments, but graven 
in his heart in characters that can never he effaced. 
For my own part, by God, I should be sorry to have 
no other proof of my merit but that of a man who 
has been in his grave these five hundred years. If 
you know the English nobility, you know that it is 
the most enlightened, the best informed, the wisest, 
the bravest in Europe. That being so, I don’t care 
to ask whether it is the oldest or not. We are not, 
it is true, the slaves of the prince, hut his friends; 
nor the tyrants of the people, but their leaders. We 
hold the balance true between people and monarch. 
Our first duty is towards the nation, our second to* 
wards him who governs; it is not his will but his 
right that we consider. , . , We suffer no one in the 
land to say God and m/ mord> nor more than this, Gad 
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and nttj tvjhf ," 1 Ail thin wiw only putting Montesquieu 
into hen urn, it is trun* hut a groat many people road 
the romance who were not likely to read the graver 
hunk. And thorn wan a wide difference between the 
culm statement of a number of political propositions 
about government, and their transformation into 
dramatic invective against the arrogance of all social 
inequality that does not correspond with inequalities 
of worth* 

There is no contradiction between this and the 
social quietism of other parts of the hook. Moral 
considerations ami Urn paramount place that they 
hold in Rousseau h way of thinking, explain at once 
his contempt for the artificial privileges and assump¬ 
tions of high rank, and his contempt for anything 
like discontent with the conditions of humble rank, 
Simplicity of life was his ideal Me wishes us to 
despise both those who have departed from it, and 
those who would depart from it if they could. So 
Julie does her heat to make the lot of the peasants 
m happy m it ii capable of being made, without ever 
helping them to change it for another. She teaches 
them to respect their natural condition in respecting 
themselves. Her prime maxim is to discourage change 
of station and calling, hut above all to dissuade the 
villager, whose life is the happiest of all, from leaving 
the trim pleasures of his natural career for the fever 
and corruption of towns.* Presently a recollection of 
the sombre things that ho had seen in his rambles 
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France crossed Rousseau’s pastoral visions, 
dmitted that there were some hmcla in which 
can devours the fruits of the earth; where the 
lat covers the fields, the bitter greed of Home 
farmer, the inflexible rigour of an inhuman 
lake something from the charm of his rural 
Worn-out horses ready to expire under the 
ey receive, wretched peasants attenuated by 
broken by weariness, clad in rags, hamlets all 
-these things offer a mournful spectacle to 
one is almost sorry to be a man, m we think 
lhappy creatures on whose blood we have to 

lere is no hint in the New Helotea of the 
which Morelly and Mably flung themselves 
the remedy for all these desperate horrora 
in every page of the New Helofea, is held 
spect; the master has the honourable burden 
chal duty; the servant the not less honour- 
en of industry and faithfulness; disobedience 
promptly punished with paternal rigour and 
i paternal inflexibility. The insurrectionary 
id effect of Rousseau’s work lay in no direct 
or vehement denunciation of the abuse* 
l France with cruelty on the one hand and 
isery on the other. It lay in pictures of a 
e in which abuses and cruelty cannot exist, 
iseries save those which are inseparable from 
The contrast between the sober, cheerful, 

J V. vii, 141. 
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pn w* porous seeiies of romance, ami the dreurinoHti of the 
reality of the field life of France,—thin wiut the element 
that Idled generous houIh with an intoxicating transport, 
iioi! .‘HMUA way of drilling with the portentous 
quentionn that lay about that tragic mine of deserted 
liehb, mined hamlets, tottering hrut.cn, and hunger- 
strirkoti men, may be gathered from one of the many 
t mi fa in Julio which endeared her to that generation, 
1111*1 might endear tier oven to our own if it only know 
her, Wiiliiiiirn house was near a great high-road, and 
in wiiu daily haunted hy beggars, Not one of those 
wm allowed to go empty away. And Julio had m 
ninny excellent reasons to give for her charity, m if 
she had been one of the philosophers of whom she 
thought mu surpassingly ill. If you look at mendi¬ 
cancy merely an n t radii, what is tins harm of a calling 
wham end in to nourish feelings of humanity and 
brotherly love I From the point of view of talent, 
why should i not pay tins eloquence of a beggar who 
Hitts my pity, m highly m that of a player who makes 
me shed fears over imaginary sorrows 1 If the great 
number of beggars in burthmsome to the state, of how 
minty other profession* that people encourage, may 
you not hu) flte same 1 How emit I be sure that the 
man to whom I give alma w not an honest amil, whom 
I may «;mt from perishing! Itt short, whatever we 
may think of tins poor wretches, if we owe nothing to 
the Iteggttr, at least we owe it to oiiretilve* to pay 
luiiiiuir to suffering humanity or to its image . 1 Nothing 
1 v. it it .»& 
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be more admirably illustrative of the author’s 
ence that the first thing for us to do is to satisfy 
no feelings, and that then all the rest shall he 
unto us. The doctrine! spread so fin; that 
>r,— a sort of Julie in a frock-coat, who had 
fallen, the incarnation of this doctrine on the 
stage of affairs,—was hailed to power to ward 
e bankruptcy of the state by means of a good 
and moral sentences, while Turgot with science 
rmness for his resources was driven away as an 
nist and a philosopher. 

a first glance, it may seem that there was com 
}ion for the triumph of sentiment over reason, 
Lab if France was ruined by the dreams in which 
3 au encouraged the nation to exult, she w m 
by the fervour and resoluteness of the nspitm- 
with which ho filled the most generous of her 
3 n. No wide movement, we may ho sure, is 
Lghiy understood until wo have mastered both 
borial and its ideal sides. Materially, Rousfteau’s 
was inevitably fraught with confusion because 
; sphere not to be scientific, not to be careful in 
; effects to their true causes, is to be without 
curity that the causes with which we try to deal 
sad to the effects that we desire, A Homan 
nan who had gone to the Sermon on the Mount 
method of staying the economic ruin of the 
t its thinning population, its decreasing capital, 
obviously have found nothing of what he sought 
■0 moral nature of man is redeemed by teaching 
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that nmy Iui\o no itii^ on economics, or avail a 
bearing puiely mischievous, ami which has to ha cor¬ 
rected by touching that probably goes equally far in 
the contrary direction of moral mischief. In the 
ideal sphere, the piorcsHcH ant very complex. In 
measuring a man's influence within it wa have to 
balance. Rousseau's net ion was undoubtedly excellent 
in leading men and women to desire simple lives, and 
a more harmonium* medal order. Was this eminent 
benefit more tlinii nmutorhalaured by the eminent 
disadvantage of giving a reactionary intellectual 
flirection! Ily commending irrational retrogression 
from active use of the understanding hack to dreamy 

To one timelier m usually only one task allotted 
Wtt do not reproach want of idenee to the virtuous 
and iMtiitivfiltfiit Ohantiing; his goodness and effUsion 
stirred wnriieii and the young, just m Rousseau did, 

to sentimental hut humane aspiration. It was this 
kind of influence that formed the opinion which at 

last destroyed Amoric&n slavery. We owe a place in 
tlw teinjilii that mmnmmmmUm human emancipation, 
to every man who tuts kindled in his generation a 
brighter flame of mural enthusiasm, and a more eager 
ear© for the realisation of good and virtuous ideals. 


ill. 

The story of the mmmmtmcm of the publication 
©f Kiuiltti* and the jitirmotiton which befall its author 
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juence, recalls ns to the distinctively evil side 
h history in this critical epoch, and carries ua 
>m light into the thick darkness of political 
obscurantist faction, and a nongovernment 
ras at once tyrannical and decrepit. It is 
npossible for us to realise the existence in the 
iety of such boundless license of thought, and 
crupulous restraint upon its expression. Not 
ousseau’s three chief works, for instance, was 
n France, The whole trade in books was a 
contraband, and was carried on with the 
subterfuge, daring, and knavery that are 
>d in contraband dealings. An author or a 
3r was forced to bo as careful as a kidnapper 
s or the captain of a slaver would be in our 
a He had to steer clear of the court, of the 
nt, of Jansenists, of Jesuits, of the mistresses 
ing and the minister, of the friends of the 
)s, and above all of that organised hierarchy 
me© and oppression in all times and places 
ley raise their masked heads,—the bishop 
>siastics of every sort and condition. Palissot 
L his comedy to please the devout at the 
of the philosophers (1700). Madame d© 
daughter of Rousseau's marshal of Luxem- 
istigated and protected him, for Diderot had 
her. 1 Morellet replied in a piece in which 
vision of feminine spit© detected a reference 
m de Robecq. Though dying, she ©till had 
r the Robecq family, see Saint Simon, xviii 58. 
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rehttioim with (’lioimuil, and ho Moralist whh flung 
intu t tit^ ifttMfih *. 1 Diderot wuh thrown for three 
motitbi into Vmrostntm, whom wn tmw him on a 

memorable oemmon, for \m Lott or on Urn Blind (1748), 
nominally because it wan hold to otmfain irroligiou# 
dootrinoi roiilly becntwo ho had given oflouce to 
IVArgtmmm' 'h nmttma hy hinting that «h« might bo 
very handmmto, but that her judgment on aciontiftc 
experiment wiui uf im valued 

The Now lloliiim oould not openly circulate in 
Franco ho long m it contained tho words, u I would 
rather ho tho wife of n churetmbhurner than the 
miMtroHM of it king, 14 * Tho hint word was altered to 
14 prince/* and thon Houniioau wan warnod that he 
wouhl ofTomt ilio Prince do CJonti and Madame do 
Bouillon*.* No work of merit could appear without 
morn or lwta of tdaviah mutilation, and no amount of 
ikviali mutilation cmild make the writer secure against 
ilit* accidental gnidgtt of people who had influence in 
high quarter *. 4 

If French Umkatdlom in tho itirring intellectual 
time of the eighteenth century needed all tho craft of 
a itnttffgbr* their morality wint reduced to an equally 

1 lftir*4tpf*« Mim ti I, ftfMHi tirmwfm, Cmf n x, 85, «tc. 
Till# Fmtm U «1mi lit ih« of Orlmm'* PMM /VtfiAlIu, llki 
Ifiu r»’forr«<*t in §§ jtr»*¥l«ti» iitilit* vol, li, p, *11, 

* Ifttlittit© »t« VftiidfHil*# M#m, mr Ihdm4 9 §»* *17 * RmuuKutn. 
ami/,, vih I ill, 

» AW, iM , V, till m, (fm/< x. 43, 

4 Thi» rp»tl»r will * fuller fiiwit-kiii of tin* Fmu*h hook 

trails In my ih*hr*d, ©h, ft 
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3vel in dealing not only with the police, but with 
own accomplices, the book-writers. They excuse* l 
3elves from paying proper sums to authors, on 
round that they were robbed of the profits that 
1 enable them to pay such sums, by the piracy 
3ir brethren in trade. But then they all pirated 
^orks of one another. The whole commerce was 
ss of fraud and chicane, and every prominent 
>r passed his life between two fires. He wm 
d, his works were pirated, and, worse than 
iry and piracy, they were defaced and distorted 
te booksellers. On the other aide he was tor- 
3 d to death by the suspicion and timidity, alter* 
f with the hatred and active tyranny of the 
listration. As w© read the story of the lives of 
3 se strenuous men, their struggles, their ineesiiiiit 
fixations, their constantly reviving and ever 
essiblo vigour and interest in the fight, we may 
that the shabbiness and the pettiness of the daily 
d some of them had faded away from memory, 
eft us nothing to think of in connection with 
names but the alertness, courage, tenacity, self* 
,ce, and faith with which they defended the 
of human emancipation and progress. Happily 
mtual hat© of the Christian factions, to which 
y owes at least as much as charity owes to their 
d love, prevented a common union for burning 
lilosophors as well as their hooks. All torments 
of this they endured, and they had the great 
of enduring them without any hope of being 
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rewarded after their death, an truly good men must 
Illwa) .» be rapahle of doing, 

lhnuHeau had lnt taste fur martyrdom, nor any 
intention ul courting it in even its slightest forma 
Itutliind *i\'i now tlit* great printing press of Franco, 
and when we arc counttng up the contributions of 
Protestantism tu the cufmtu'hisemcttt of Europe, it is 
just tu remember the indispensable services rendered 
by the freedom of the press in Holland to the disHour 
motion id French thought in the eighteenth century, 
tm well as 114 • + shelter that it gave to the French thinkers 
in the seven! resitSn including iHwcurton, the great out 
of them nil. dim iiiuimfroiii tedionaness of printing 
a lirink iit AiiihI ei'diiiti or the Hague, the delay, loss, 
and confusion hi receiving and timimmitting the proofs, 
and the niihtiuTiitieiiii clutntrtor of tint entire proeetui, 
including the circulation of the hook after it was once 
fairly punted* w ere n« grievous to HmnutMU as to 
iiitlnirii of inure impetuous tempter, He agreed with 
Key, for iniitiinee, the Atmttordnm printer, to sell him 
the Hi« in! f’iifttfjtel fur liHKJ franc*. 11m mammeript 
luitl tlieu to he rniiniiigly conveyed to Amsterdam. 
Etnwmiaft wrote it util in very tuiiiill clinractiirs, itrnkid 
it carefully up, and entrunted it to the tmrit of the 
chaplain of f he t hitch nmhitimy, who happened to bo 
a native nf Valid, In piumittg the harrier, the packet 
fell lulu the bunds of tlw oRicialit. They torn it open 
Hint etiiifiififtil if* happily itisriiiPfiuiw that they were 
liiiii«lliti|,4 tSie moat raplosive kimt of gunpowder that 
they iiinl ever iiwddkwi with It wm* not until the 
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lain claimed it in the name of ambassadorial 
lege, that the manuscript was allowed to go on 
ray to the press. 1 Rousseau repeats a hundred 
5, not only in the Confessions, but also in letters 
s friends, how resolutely and carefully he avoided 
evasion of the laws of the country in which he 
. The French government was anxious enough 
1 grounds to secure for Franco the production of 
)ooks of which France was the great consumer, 
the severity of its censorship prevented this. 2 
introduction of the books, when printed, was 
ited or connived at, because the country would 
y have endured to be deprived of the enjoyment 
own literature. By a greater inconsistency the 
ating of a book which had once found admission 
the country, was also connived at. Thus M. de 
sherbes, out of friendship for Rousseau, wished 
ive an edition of the New Helolsa printed in 
36, and sold for the benefit of the author. That 
ould have done so is a curious illustration of the 
norality engendered by a repressive system im- 
ctly carried out For Rousseau had sold the 
to Rey. Roy had treated with a French book- 
in the usual way, that is, had sent him half the 
>n printed, the bookseller paying either in cash 
ler books for all the copies he received. There- 
io print an independent edition in Paris was to 

mf. } xi. 127. 

30 a letter from Rousseau to Maleaherbes, Nov. 5, 1760. 
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i, not Roy the foreigner, hut the French book* 
who stood practically in Hoy’s place. It was 
g two French booksellers to ruin one another, 
toau emphatically declined to receive any profit 
such a transaction, But, said MalesherhoH, you 
»o Hoy a right, which you had not got, the right 
e proprietorship, excluding the competition of a 
id reprint. Then, answered Rousseau, if the 
which I sold happens to prove less titan 1 
;ht, it Ih dear that far from taking advantage of 
lintake, I owe to Key compensation for any loss 
m may suffer. 1 

ui friendship of Miiledierhas for the party of 

n was shown on numerous occasions, Ah director 
e hook trade he wan really the censor of the 
turn of tins time.* The story of hii service to 

rtrt \| it. If*#. 

. Cl* tin I#»iijftifpimt de llatoitmrbft (p. 17*21— guillotined, 
wm of the ritaftrtdlor, ami 0110 of the liont instructed ami 
ndigliteitwl nwti «f ttw century—* Target of the itmmd 

«wm* Birwletir do la, Ubridrk tram 1750-17C8. The 
1 wan tlif» 1 a kink wm mthmittod to him ; h« named h 
for it ; on the motor's rejmrt the director gave or rtiftwed 
«inti in print, or rnpiirml iilteriilimw. Kv«m after thane 
idea wvre complied with, the kmk was liable to a decree 
royal council, a doeriw of the imrllameiit, or eke a IMim* 
tH might »eml the author to the I Ian tile. Hen Harhier 
II. 

rr hint Mhidburuit mm Maleatiurkm, hit uttM, ** 1 have amm 
1 lint time in my life what I new thought could exist— 
m\um soul li aliiwiliitriy friH* from hope or fear, and yet 
i full of life anti ardour.’* Ifdlk. lAmtitmmn'n IMtrm* 
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Diderot is well known—how he warned Diderot that 
the police wore about to visit his house and overhaul 
his papers, and how when Diderot despaired of being 
able to put them out of sight in his narrow quarters, 
Malesherbes said, “Then send them all to mo,” and 
took care of thorn until the storm was overpast. The 
proofs of the New Heloisa came through his hands, 
and now he made himself Rousseau's agent in the 
affairs relative to the printing of Emilias. Rousseau 
entrusted the whole matter to him and to Madame do 
Luxembourg, being confident that, in acting through 
persons of such authority and position, he should be 
protected against any unwitting illegality. Instead 
of being sent to Roy, the manuscript was sold to a 
bookseller in Paris for six thousand francs. 1 A long 
time elapsed before any proofs reached the author, 
and he soon perceived that an edition was being printed 
in France as well as in Holland. Still, as Malesherbes 
was in some sort the director of the enterprise, the 
author felt no alarm. Duclos came to visit him one 
day, and Rousseau read aloud to him the Savoyard 
Vicar’s Profession of Faith. “ What, citizen,” ho cried, 
“and that is part of a book that they are printing at 
Paris! Be kind enough not to toll any one that you 
read this to me.” 2 Still Rousseau remained secure. 
Then the printing came to a standstill, and ho could 
not find out the reason, because Malesherbes was 
away, and the printer did not take the trouble to 
answer his letters. “My natural tendency,” he nays, 

1 So© note, p. 131 9 6W-. xi 134. 
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hihI aft tlu* rented bin life only too abundantly proved, 
kk hi to l»e afraid of darkness ; mystery always disturb** 
mo, it in utterly antipathetic to my character, which 
is open oven to the pitch of imprudence. The aspect 
of the most. hideous monster would alarm me little, I 
verily believe ; hut- if I discern at night a figure in a 
white sheet, 1 am sure to be terrified out of my life.” 1 
Ho he at once fancied that by some means the Jesuit® 
had got puasrsshm of bin hook, ami knowing him to 
ho at dent Ida door, designed to keep the Emilhm back 
until he was actually dead, when they would publish 
a truncated version of it to unit their own purposes, 8 
He wrote letter upon letter to the printer, to Males- 
tierhoi, to Madame do Luxembourg, and if answers 
did not come, or did not come exactly when he 
expected them, he grew delirious with anxiety. If he 
dropped his conviction that the Jesuits were plotting 
the ruin of his book and the defilement of Ids repute 
tion, he lost no time in fastening a similar design upon 
the JniweiitiHand when the Jittuumiftta were acquitted, 
then the turn of the {ihilt»opIm» eaim We have 
eonstnutly to rmmmihm* that all this time the unfor¬ 
tunate mini was itiiftiritig incessant pain, and passing 
bin nights in ateeplesanimik and fever. He sometimes 
threw off the black dreams of unfathomable suspicion, 
and dreamed in their stead of some sunny spot in 
pleasant Towriiiiie, where under a mild climate and 
among a gentle poopltt he should ptmcefully end his 

* %i im. 

1 tk< it Uitt fVrr., fL 270 , Due, 13 , mi. 
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days. 1 At other times he was fond of supposing M. 
de Luxembourg not a duke, nor a marshal of France, 
but a good country squire living in some old mansion, 
and himself not an author, not a maker of books, but 
with moderate intelligence and slight attainment, 
finding with the squire and his dame the happiness of 
his life, and contributing to the happiness of theirs. ,J 
Alas, in spite of all his precautions, he had unwittingly 
drifted into the stream of great affairs. He and his 
book were sacrificed to the exigencies of faction; and 
a persecution set in, which destroyed his hist chance 
of a composed life, by giving his reason, already dis¬ 
turbed, a final blow from which it never recovered. 

Emilius appeared in the crisis of the movement 
against the Jesuits. That formidable order had 
offended Madame de Pompadour by a refusal to 
recognise her power and position,—a manly policy, as 
creditable to their moral vigour as it was contrary to 
the maxims which had made them powerful. They 
had also offended Choiseul by the part they had taken 
in certain hostile intrigues at Versailles. The parlia¬ 
ments had always been their enemies. This was due 
first to the jealousy with which corporations of lawyers 
always regard corporations of ecclesiastics, and next to 
their hatred of the bull Unigenitus, which had been not 
only an infraction of French liberties, but the occasion 
of special humiliation to the parliaments. Then the 
hostility of the parliaments to the Josuits was caused by 
the harshness with which the system of confessional 
1 Conf. } xi. 160. 2 Fourth Letter to Makwh«rb©% p. 177. 
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ticket h wan nt tluH finite 1*1111114 carried out. Finally, 

the once powerful house of Austria, thu protector o£ 
all retrograde interest h, was now weakened by the 
Haven Yearn War; and \vm unabh* to bring effective 
influence to bear on Lewis XV* At lint ho gave his 
eminent to the dent ruction of the order. Tho conn 
merrial bankruptcy of one of their missions was tho 
immediate occasion of their fall, anti nothing could 
hu vo them. 14 1 only know one man/’ said Grimm, 
11 in u position to have compelled an apology for tho 
Jesuits in lino style, if it had hern in his way to tftko 
the side of that tribe, and tins man is M, Uoussoau*” 
The parliaments went to work with alacrity, hut they 
worn quite m hostile to lit© philosophers m they wero 
to the Jesuits, iin*l Italic© their anxiety to allow that they 
were no&ilieauf the on© iivtin whom destroying tho other. 

ContomjmrurmH seldom criticise tho shades and 
variations of innovating *|»eeulatitm with any marked 
nicety. Anything with the stamp of rationality on 
its phrases or arguments was roughly act down to the 
school of fli« philosophers, mill Itoiiwwiii was counted 
urn of their mimlmr, like Voltaire or HulvilUm The 
Emil ins apjwuired in May 17 * 12 . On tho Hilt of Juno 
tin! (mrliatmmt of Lurk ordered tho hook to bo burnt 
hy tho piiblic exeeut iotuir, and thti writer to \m arrested. 
For Rousseau always scorned the devices of Voltaire 
and othersj ho courageously insisted on placing hi« 
name on the title-page of nil his world*, 1 and m there 

1 Will* mu? Ififliiin pic'iifitltifi,, itm bettor to tlriiin** <m the 

0|t*ra «f Om)tti*!«» f t i &tUh mr k* j*. 1111?* 

von it. r 
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was none of the usual difficult* tit identity 
author. The grounds of the proceedings were 
irreligious tendencies to lit* found in tlitf 

Thu indecency of the requisition in whi 
advocate-genera! demanded its proscription, i 
mittod oven by people who were least likely t*» 
Rousseau. 2 The author was charged w it I* 
only that man may be saved without Winn big i 
but even that the Uhristian religion does nut e 
a paradox too flagrant even for the writer <»t tJ 
course on Inequality, No evidence wp jn* 
either that the alleged assertions were in fit* 
or that the name of the author was tealiy the 
on its title “page, Eoiwitmti fated no w«»tv« 
better, than hia fellows, for there waa hardly a 
man of loiters of that time win# enenped ml 
imprisonment. 

The unfortunate author Imd news of the f» 
which his work wa« fronting tit Park, mud te 
notes of warning from ovary hand, but he r«m 
believe that the only min in France who fwdiei 
God was to be tho victim of the defoodem of 
tianity,* On tho 8th of done tie Kfwut a men 
with two friends, taking their dinner in the 
“Ever since my youth J hail a habit id readi 

1 Soe B&rMisr^ ?«ii. If# |M n«-ir 

A uuocinct cMittttqumuy umitnu ui ft** pstmm 
b® found in I)’AltnntH*rtS IwpI* ih** |if 4 • J 

a Grimm, for hwfiinwM iVrr, #,u , ui If? 

* Gom, ii 337. Jiinti?, I«7£ t». ||* B g iq 
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night in my bn! until m3’ e-yen grew heavy. Then I 
put out the. candle, and tried to fall asleep for a few 
minutes, hut they seldom hinted long. My ordinary 
reading at night wan the Bible, and I have read it 
continuously through at leant five or nix times in thin 
way. That night, tinding myself more wakeful than 
UHiiuh 1 prolonged my reading, and read through the 
whole of the book whieh ends with t.lus Levite of 
Bfihratim and which if I mistake not is the hook of 
Judges. The ntory alfeeted me deeply, and l was 
busy over it in a kind of dream, when all at once l 
was roused hy lights and noises. ,J 1 

If was two o'clock in the morning. A messenger 
had come in hot haste to carry him to Madame do 
Luxembourg. News had reached her of the proposed 
decree of the parliament. She knew Rousseau well 
enough to be sure that if he were seized and examined, 
her own share and that of Malesherbes in the pro* 
dilution of the condemned book would be made public, 
and their position uncomfortably compromised. It 
wiwt to their interest that he should avoid arrest hy 
flight* and they hud no difficulty in persuading him 
to fall in with flour plana. After a tearful farewell 
with Theresa, who had hardly been out of his sight 
for seventeen years, and many embraces from the 
greater ladies of the castle, he was thrust into a chaise 
and despatched on the first stage of eight melancholy 
years of wandering and despair, to ho driven from 

1 C&nf *, Mi. Tin Ijtvttii’it story m to tm read hi 
«k ni*. 
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place to place, first by the fatuous fyran 
magistrates and religious doctors, and thou I 
yot more cruel spectres of his own diseased im 
tion, until at length bin whole soul became tlm 
of weariness and torment 


CHAPTER ll 


l*KHHKCUTtUN. 1 

Tilt ISM to whom lift* combs to in the immediate eon- 
HciottHitcHH of their own direct* relations with the 
people nut I circumstances that are in close contact with 
them, find it hard to follow the moods of a man to 
whom mdi mmmkmmmm in the bant part of himself, 
and such relations the leant real part of his life. Roub- 
wmit w m no sooner in flat post chaise which was bear¬ 
ing him may towards Switzerland, than the troubles 
of the previous day at once dropped into a pale and 
distant past, ami lie returned to a world where was 
neither piirliiiiiicnt, nor decree for burning books, nor 
liny warrant for pcraon&l arrest. If© took up the 
thread where harassing cimiiiwtanecis had broken it, 
and again fell musing over the tragic tide of the Lovite 
of Rptiniiin* Uti dream tibnorbod him so entirely m 
to take specific literary fonn, and before the journey 
wna at mi end lin had composed a long impassioned 
vernum of the Bible story. Though it h m Eou«imu , « 
usual fine mmurotnmosi in a high degree, no man now 
read* it; the author himaelf always preserved a cer* 
1 •latte, ITIi-d’MtiuJitor, 1765. 
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tain tenderness for it., 1 The rout rust between thb 
singular quietism and the angry «4ir that m.uKed 
Voltaire’s many flights in poatrhaiaes, puint* like ail 
else to the profound difference between tin* |»nii 
Contrast with Voltaire’s shrill cries under any pm* 
sonal vexation, this calm utterance ; M *riuthe 
consequences of this affair have plunged me iftt«> a 
gulf of woes from which I shall never come up acaiu 
so long as I live, I hear thane gentlemen u*» grudge 
I am aware that their object w m not to do me any 
harm, but only to reach ends of limit* own, I Lien? 
that towards me they have neither liking not lure 
I was found in their way, like a pebble fli.i? v * m 
thrust aside with the foot without even looking a? if. 
They ought not to say they have performed their 
duty, but that they have done their bn am* «,*'' A 
new note from a |Mtrsimit4»d writer, 

Rousseau, in spite of the belief which l*en»mfMffh 
possessed him that lie wiim the \uihn of a dmk m$ 
fathomable plot, and in spite of fining omhi* al* 
of gloomy rage, was inenpahSe *4 xfnoi y glowing and 
active return tenant*. The world w~m no? real enough 
to Mm for this, A throng of plrmiouei pit ^ a*d 
lessly before his sight, and dolled all mm* of mme 
actual impression, 41 It m mm/m\ ' hr wrote, *< %% »fh 
what ease 1 forget past ill, howwer fi<vh it may tm 
In proportion as tlm anticipation of it and 

1 Oottfl, xi 175 . It m ^rnrullf |*rltitn 4 In llm mlmm ml 

hi® works emtftktl MiUtnw, 

8 C/orr., ill* 416. 
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confutes me when I nee it coming, ho the memory oi 
it rot unm feebly to in y mind and dies out tin', moment, 
after it him arrived. My cruel imagination, which 
torments it noil' incessantly in anticipating woes that 
arc Hi!II unborn, makes a diversion for my, memory, 
and hindcm inn from recalling those which have gone. 
I exluumt disaster beforehand. dim morn I have 
mdldrcd in foreseeing it, the morn easily do f forget 
it; while on the contrary, being incessantly busy with 
my past happiness, I recall it and brood and ruminate 
o\er it, mo sM ti» enjoy it over again whenever l wish/* 1 
The Millie turn of liiiimnir saved him from vindictive^ 
iiivw, “ f concern myself too little with tlm offence, 
fcii fuel iiiueli concern about tlm offender, I only 
think of the hurt that I havo rtteedved from him, on 
account of the hurt that ho may still do m«i; and if 
I wore mtm Im would do met no more, wlrnt ho had ah 
ready done would he forgotten straightway,” Thougli 
ho itoei not carry the analysis any further, wo may 
easily ptiretmu that tho tminti explanation covers what 
ho enl Iml bin natural ifigriititmln. Kindness was not 
iiiueli morn vividly niidc!r«tmnl by him than malice. 
It wnn only oiiti form of tho troublesome) interposition 
of mi outer world in Ids life ; hts was fain to hurry 
hack from it t« tho rent world of bin dreams. If any 
man culled pmeittml is timiptml to despise tins dream¬ 
ing creature, a# he fares in his eltamts from stage to 
stage, lot him roiiitiinlMir that into making that jounmy 
through fimiiiiu Urns than thirty years later might 
1 si, 17 % 
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have soon the cast Ion of the groat flaring i 
destruction of a most righteous vengeance, the 
themselves fleeing ignobly from the land t*> 
their selfishness, and heodlessnoiw, and hair 
improvement, and inhuman pride had been n 
while the legion of toilers with eyes blinded 1 
oppression of ages were groping with passional 
certain hand for that divine something which 
thought of as justice and right. Ami thi* w«u 
Kousseau both partially foresaw ami helped I* 
pare, 1 while the common politiriiiiiii, like tin 
or D’Aiguillon, played their poor game- the rlefi- 
forces rising unseen into tmn|K*itt around them, 
He reached the territory of the canton of 1’ 
and alighted at the house of an old friend at Vv«w 
where native air, the beauty of the ajmt, iiiih 
charms of the season, immediately repaired all v 
ness and fatigue . 8 Friends at (Umova wrote It 
of sincere feeling, joyful that he liiul not follows 
precedent of Socrates too closely by trmdinir/ ai 
power of a government eager to destroy him, 
post or two later brought worn* ittnm 11m (*« 
at Geneva ordered not only Ktiiiliu*, hut the > 
Contract also, to be publicly burnt* and U«m 
warrant of arrest against their author, if he »!, 
set foot in the territory cif the republic (. 

x For E rom&rkablo mtikiimllm ml lliit min »»i $g m * 

Corf,, xi, 130. 

8 M. Uoguin. Jane 14, Wl 

8 Gorr. t il. SIT. 
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Hl), s Rousseau could hardly believe it pussiblethat the 
frtu^ < *o\ontiuout which he had held up to the rover- 
euro nf Kitrope, could have condemned him unheard, 
hut lie took occasion in u highly ehiirimtorisiie manner 
In chide severely a fiiend ut (Umova who had publicly 
taken liIs pint," Within n fortnight, this blow wm 
fid lowed by another. His two books were reported 
to the senate of He rite, and Rousseau was informed 
by one of the authorities that a notification was on 
its way admonishing him to tpnt the canton within 
the spare of fifteen day a/ 1 This stroke he avoided 
by flight to Motier*, n village in the principality of 
NeuehUtel (duly 1(1), then part of the dominions of 
the Ring of Urmmra, 4 ltnii»ein had homo antipathy 

1 ltt*i friet$4 Mmtlftttt wrote him the mmn, Sironkebtiii, L 

43. (httrev* win the mity filnot! it which the Modal Contract 
mm hum!, tbs® th»m wen* §«euliftr rraxunii, m w*s shall ww, 

* *-w. # it im, 3 i k% n t 8 R8| ami, ©m, 

4 The jiriucipfihty of Nimcliltcl had fiillcn hy marriage 

(Jltttll f« the French hotl*t* of ltikiiisd*eiiglliivilh% which with 
twiiiiti liiti*rfiij»tt«ii*i mUhtml it until the extinction of the 
line by flip ilesilli nf Mark, Ihiciirw of Ktiiiimtti fl?Ci7), t*Tf® 
tisett cUmiafiU aium* with liftnen mrletiei of fkr-ttff title, n« well 

m « jot tv f*<r eitsHtituimg Heiirliltid it Hejmhlic xml milking 

it a I*hi i tariff ft till!nil, (Halit t HIliiwi, v, *47 th) The KftUtoti 

»4ju*l|f«it the «4tferr||pily to the humm of Prmiiiii 

(Nov. li 4 1707), xtv,* «,» heir of the pretension! of the 

extinct bn», |irnt#o«t«i, Finally, ttl the police of Utrecht (171*1), 
!«*wl« mirfeinl®r«il lik claim III exeliingfi for the eefwiun by 

J'rtutfti* »f tl« i*rifw?ifi«ttty of Unitige, tool Uriwk held It until 
t MCNft, Tlw tlf«tiiri»i hi«tuty of tire mttmmtum between Prussia 
iti4 Nttttchlud from 1*14, when it h-mittm the twenty.Aral 

r.«nt»i»i of tlw Nwtii 1‘iiiifolciitltifi, down to 1867, down not here 
tPittwi u& 
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to Frederick, both because ho had btnit»*n lie* Vu u*1i» 
whom .Rousseau loved, and beratwe ids tiuxinet and 
his conduct alike seemed to trample under fo«n rtcqitvi 
for the natural law anti not a few human duties. i I* 
had composed a verse to the el let t that Fredrink 
thought like a philosopher and acted like a King, 
philosopher and king imtorii mdy being words *d 
equally evil sense in his dialect. There was ah** .4 
passage in Em i Huh about, Adrustu*, Ring *4 tlm 
Daunians, winch was commonly wtdn u»»*»d 1*1 mean 
Frederick, King of the Prussians. Kull UmtsHrau was 
acute enough to know that mean pa^hm* usually 
only rule the weak, and have little hold over the 
strong. He boldly wrote both to the kin * and to 
Lord Marischal, the governor of the prmdpahRy, 
informing them that he wan there, and addm; pm 
mission to remain in the only asylum Si if iW him 
upon the earth . 1 Ho compared him elf loftily to 
Coriolanus among the YoKeiaiii, mn| wrote tn Ujc 
king in a vein that mimt Imtr amn^d the ittoti ; $ 
man. “I have said much ill of j**u, firfktjm I sh.it! 
still say more; yet, driven from Ftmir*% fiout Ur m u, 
from the canton of Berne, I am nmie to t 

in your states. Perhaps I %tm wrong in |>o 
ginning there; this is eulogy of 11 hirli y ott are wo* tby 
Sire, I have deserved no grace from you, and I wk 
none, but I thought it my duty to Stiff uni yonr umjc .f v 
that I am in your power, and that f am *<« »4 
design. Your majesty will dinp^c uf tm ,o di»4J 
1 c*Wr. v li 3*0 
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mnmi g**«*« 1 to >**u 1 Fmtmrk* though no admirer 

of IvituiiHiMii or liii w ritiugH,'’ readily granted the 
rn|uiwd |niflit* airng atiya Lord Maiwlml, 

14 gave no* nrdern to fin iiiiilt him hin mnitll uocraHarittH 
if ho would aerejit them ; inn I though that kingH 

{tliil trrso|»!n he ini ditloroit! fmin that of«! «nui dunjuon, 
ye! iio ilitrfi imt think I hut a man of an invproaeh- 
aide life i j t»» ho jtotiiwtifotl liuntifiiii hiii wmtimnntH 
iuv Hingular. Ho dtkgtta to Imilti him a hermitage 
with i! litfIn gufdmt, which I tsitd tit* \%ill not accept, 
nor |»otlm|»a ills’ toiji* «thrli 1 have not jot oflhml 
him/* 1 When fliii oiler of the flour* wine, and tiro 
wood w.e* ut length twain iff iw delicate ternw tw 
|i«if4t4ilih% itofiiiiiHiff dmditiml the gift tut ground* which 
limy raw u Suit which arn lint without a rather 

touching aimfdinty. 1 “I h»v« antmgh to live on for 
two nr throe year*," ho mid, 11 kit if I wore dying of 
hunger, f would i at her in the jinmont condition of 
ytitir good |ii int o* mid not Iwiing of any mn*vtc« to 
liutg i.o and *m! i/fim and grnti ii|i rout*, than fteeapt 
a ifuo<'eI *4 In cad turn him," ’ I tamo might well 
mil tiiif* a j4ioii«iiiioffiifi in the world of kittora, and 
olio viny hononiahhs for the {teuton concerned,* 1 And 
wr irrinud'io »fn dignify the fume when wet rontnmt 

* i \ ?♦ t n a;t n>u tuur 

* tr Ioi«® fpiNHf filler tlmn *t?y nf t\w 

m Warnin', 5 »tov. r?, mu. 

> Us ISuum. IWW-* Ip *>j Hmmu\ it 105 , corrob* 

anting fW, *H Io*i 

* ||'4itill, ♦?, li , ti 7 ft, 

■■* * Mi to, jN! *4% 1 * 11 iij. ** ®t /*!/#» II* 11*1 
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it with the baseness <if Voltaire, who drew ft 
sion from the King of Prussia win In Ftvdmii 
in his most urgent straits, ami w hile the jm 
sportively exulting to nil his imrreMpomlenta 
malicious expectation that lie would one dny li 
allow the King of Prussia himself a pension, 1 
Rousseau was a poor man, living among the po 
in their style. His antmal outlay at this tin 
covered by the modest sum of sixty hmk M 
stamps his refusal of PmlerklPti gift# n# true 4i 
is the fact that he not only did not reftnw i 
for any work done, but expected and linked 
Malosherbes at this very tmm begged him t« i 
plants for him. Joyfully, replied Uotuunwu, '* 

I cannot subsist without lint aid of my own li 
I never meant, in spite of tliu jil«i«iint that it 
otherwise have been to me, to offer y«»u the i 
my time for Nothing.”® In the same year, m 
add, when the tremendous airmude of tbe 2 
Years* War was closing, the philosopher tir 
second terse epistle to tint king, usid with this 
direct communication came to an cud, “Sin* 
are my protector ami my twuofaetor; I w*mhi 
repay you if I can. You wish to give tut* bir,i 
there none of your own tmhjerta in want «f it I 
that sword away from my night* it d,wJ*^ and 
me. It has done its work only too welt; the ?§r 
is abandoned. Great in the mmn f«r king* »f 

* Voltaire** Carr. Cur., h%% |.|*. 41 m^\ m 

% 6W«» *11 237. * 0#r, ( ms, 41, ,V»v. tg 
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stuff, mid j*f tu are Ml ill fur from the term; time 
presses, you lutvo not a moment to lone. Fathom 
well your heart, O Frederick 1 (*an you dare to die 
without having been the greatest of man! Would 
that. I roitld moo Frederick, the just and the redoubt¬ 
able, covering Ida iitatisa with multitudes of mem to 
whom ho should ho m father ; than will J. «J. Rousseau, 
tho foe of kings, Isimton to dio at tho foot of his 
throne.” 1 Fiederiek, strong an Ida interest was in 
at! curious | icmma who emdd an mao him, was too 
tnwy to aiiMwor this, and UnuHMcnu wan not yet re¬ 
cognised m VtdtairoH rival in power and popu¬ 
larity, 

Mot tors in one of the half-dosen cleeent villages 
utiiiitliiig in the tint bottom of the V&l da Travers, a 
widish valley that li«m liiitwntin the gorges of the Jura 
and the Lake i»f Neiudiltel, and is famous in our clay 

for its production of idmintho and of asphalt. The 

tint of the valley, with tho liirnw making a bald and 

cohmrhw* way through the midst of it, is nearly tree- 
1 «wh, nint it m too uniform to ho very pleasing. In 
winter the climate m most rigorous, for the level is 
high, amt thf* surrounding hills admit the sunk rays 
late and rut them of tmrly. Rmntsoau’s description, 
tiretirate unit rccogniimhlo im it is, 3 strikes an impartial 
loiiriiit mi Itm fiivtiiumlilp. Hut when a piece of scenery 
in a home to ii iniiti, he has m eye for a thousand 
outlines, change* of light, soft variations of colour; 

* fWf% III m, CM. SO, 17112, 

* ik $ in, ito.us. hut, m, twa 
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the landscape lives for him with an unspoken suggos* 
tion and intimate association, to all of which the swift 
passing stranger is very cold. 

His cottage, which is still shown, was in the midst 
of the other houses, and his walks, which we,re at 
least as important to him as the home in which he 
dwelt, lay mostly among woody heights with streaming 
cascades. The country abounded in natural curiosities 
of a humble sort, and hero that interest in plants 
which had always been strong in him, began to grow 
into a passion. Rousseau had so curious a feeling 
about them, that when in his botanical expeditions 
he came across a single flower of its kind, he could 
never bring himself to pluck it. His sight, though 
not good for distant objects, was of the very finest for 
things held close ; his sense of smell was m acute and 
subtle that, according to a good witness, he might 
have classified plants by odours, if language furnished 
as many names as nature supplies varieties of 
fragrance. 1 He insisted in all botanizing and other 
walking excursions on going bareheaded, even in the 
heat of the dog-days; ho declared that the action of 
the sun did him good. When the days began to turn, 
the summer was straightway at an end for him : “ My 
imagination,” he said, in a phrase which went further 
through his life than he supposed, “at once brings 
winter.” He hated rain as much m he loved mm, m 
he must once have lost all the mystic f usd nation of 
the green Savoy lakes gleaming luminous through pah) 

1 Bernard! n de Ht Pierre, xii, 108 . f,0, uta 
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nhowmi, and now again must have lost the sombre 
majesty of t.Iir pines of bin valley dripping in torn 
edges of cloud, and all those other sights in landscape 
that lonrh subtler parts of m than comforted sense. 

(hie of his favourite journeys was to (’olombier, 
the summer retreat of Lord Marinclm!, For him he 
rapidly conceived the same warm friendship which he 
felt for the 1 >uko of Luxembourg, whom he had just 
left. And the sagacious, moderate, silent Scot had as 
warm a liking for the strange refugee who had come 
to him for shelter, or shall we cull it a kind of shaggy 
compassion, an of a faithful inarticulate creature. Ilia 
letters, which are numerous enough, abound in expres¬ 
sions of hearty good will. These, if we reflect cm the 
genuine worth, veracity, penetration, uml experience 
of the old mini who wrote them, may fairly he counted 
the heat testimony that remains to the existence of 
something sterling at the bottom of Rousseau's char* 
actor* 1 It k here iso iusincoro fine lady of the French 
court, hut a homely and weatherdieaten Hootchmun, 
who speaks ho often of his refugee's rectitude of heart 
and true sensibility.* 

1 llenrgw Keith f IflHle I# #H) mui oldtir brut her of Kmierlrk’s 
fiittifiiiii field iiiiirtdiid, hum* Keith, They had taken part in the 

4unit4to rif&itifi of !7tf», nml tied abroad mi it» failure, Jana* 
Keith brought his brother into the service of the King «f 

Pnwltt, wlw wnt liiin iiifttnlia.M4dtir to Paris (1761), afterwords 
iiiailii him Ouventor of Htmulilltid (1754), nml eventually 
jiuwiitltitl tin the KitgUsh Unvertimt nt to misdate him hi the 

rights wliirfi It** had fot foiled hy hii share Its the rekillimi 

tn s ii:t), 

1 HtmheiMell, it 
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He insisted on being allowed to settle a small sum 
on Theresa, who had joined Konsseau at Motiur*, 
and in other ways he showed a true Htdicitudn and 
considerateness both for her and for him. 1 It was his 
constant dream that on his return to Scotland, Jean 
Jacques should accompany him, and that with David 
Hume, they would make a trio of philosophic, hermits; 
that this was no mere cheery pleasantry is shown by 
the pains he took in settling the route for the journey 
The plan only fell through in consequence of Frederick^ 
cordial urgency that his friend should end his days 
with him; he returned to Prussia ami lived at Hiinii 
Souci until the close, always retaining something of 
his good-will for 88 his excellent savage,” m ha cal lad 
the author of the Discourses. They had some common 
antipathies, including the fundamental one of dislike 
to society, and especially to the society of the pocijilij 
of NeucMtel, the Gascons of Switzerland. 18 Kooaseno 
is gay in company,” Lord Mitriiclinl wrote to Ifiinw, 
88 polite, and what the French cull aimMe, ami gains 

1 Om of RouiseatPs chief distresses hitherto %um from il»* 
indigence in which Therein would \m fdtwrtl In c«« of hit* 
death. Bey, the bookseller, guv© Ititr an Annuity of ilnmt 
a year, and Lord Mariwlml’i gift swims to Imv© twit 300 hml% 
the only money that Uowihoim mm ever Imlmml to ar«|tt f r *, m 
any one in his life. See Btrockeissti, II lit• (brr n ill, Slttf, 
The most delicate ami sincere of the litany offer* to provide for 
Theresa was made by Madam© do Ventolin iMtmMmm, iL Ailtlf, 
The language in which Madame do Ventolin s{smks of flmrmi 
in all her loiters is this best testimony to ottaraati»r iStal this 
much-abused creature 1ms to produce. 

* A, 90, 02, etc. Hummer of 1768. 
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ground tlitily in tho opinion of oven tho clergy hero, 
11 in enemies elsewhere continue to persecute him, and 
lui in pestered with anonymous letters.” 1 

Homo of these were of n humour that disclosed the 
master hand. Voltaire had been universally suspected 
of stirring up the feeling of Uenova against its too 
famous citizen/ 4 though for it man of loss energy tho 
ail air of tho (’ulna* whirli hi was now in tho thick of, 
might have mtflieed, Voltaire's letters at this timo 
«how ho tv hard ho found it in tho ease of Rousseau 
to eMU*emo Ida maud pity for the unfortunato. llo 
could not forgot that tho man who was now tasting 
persecut ion had harkod at philoaophorHundHtagioplays; 
that ho wn« ii false brother, who hud fatuously insulted 
tho only men who etmltl tuko hit* part; that ho was a 
Jtftliin who hull betrayed tho mcred ctitwct/ 1 On tho 
whole, however, wo ought probably to accept his word, 
though not very tmlogorimlly given, 4 that ho had 
nothing to do with tho notion iuktiii against Rousseau, 
That iirtinfi is quite adequately explained, first by tho 
influence of the residimt of Franco at Utmova* which 
wo know to have lioim exerted against tho two fatal 
hooka/ 1 and iwottd hy the anxiety of tho oligarchic 
putty to keep out «f their town a man whott© demo¬ 
cratic tendonne* they now know 110 well ami so justly 

1 Htiff?»t§*fi U%jft **f fium¥ t it Iflfi, tint, *2, 170*2, 

1 Tin’ VnufomUmn am uni mtr only iiiflmrily for this, Bins 

8trwki*i*fit« it til; nk« It'A hut font to Vuttaint, Hepf, 8, 170*2, 
1 Vn!Uite*a f/Ttie., Uvii, 4**8, 450, 485, r|ti» 

1 T» t>*Aluiiifwrti U% 17*112, 

• Moulton l« lt*iiwi«iiu Hlrnrkpl*ui» I, 8ft, 87, 
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dreaded 1 Moultou, a Geneves minister, in t! 
tide of devotion and tmfchuHmHin for tlm nut 
Emiliua, met Voltaire at the limine of a lady in G 
All will turn out well, cried the patriarch; 
syndics will say M. Rousseau, you have done 
write what you have written ; promise for tin* 
to respect the religion of your country, dean d 
will promise, and perhaps he will say that the f 
took the liberty of adding a sheet or two to his I 
“Never,” cried the ardent Moulton ; “Jean «Ii 
never puts his name to works to disown them n 
Voltaire disowned his own books with iufrepi 
sustained mendacity, yet he lain? no gnnlj 
Moulton for his vehemence. Ho sent for him it 
afterwards, professed an extrema tienim to twa 
oiled with Rousseau, and would talk of nothinj 
“ I swear to you,” wrote Moulton, ” that 1 void 
understand him the least in the world ; lie in i 
vellous actor; I could have «wont that he It wet l j 
And there really w« no acting in it Thu m 
Genevese did not see that lift wan dealing with 
all fire and fickleness, a child,” 

Rousseau soon found out that ho had 
only the band of professed uuboliovors, hut atl# 
tormenting wasps of orthodoxy. The doctors a 
Sorbonne, not to be outdone in fervour for trill 
the lawyers of the parliament, hint condemned Kt 
as a matter of course. In the same spirit of gen 

1 Moultou to UotUMeim, Htwrk«4»u* L §§* 17, 

9 Stwtikilstu, 1 10. * /# #f i 
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emulation, (Trintopher do Beaumont, “ by the divine 
oomjMuwinu urdibiHhop of Park, Duke of Saint Cloud, 
poor of Franco, commander of the order of the Holy 
(tlioHi/ 1 had named (Aug. 20, 176*2) one of thoHo 
hateful document# in which bishops, Catholic and 
I Vo tea taut, have been wont for the last century and 
a half to hide with swollen bombastic phrase their 
dead and decomposing ideas. The windy folly of 
these poor pieceii in usually in proportion to the bier 
archie rank of those who promulgate them, and an 
archbishop owes it to himself to blaspheme against 
reason anti freedom in superlatives of malignant 
unction, Rousseau's reply (Nov. 18, 1762) in a master- 
piece of dignity ami uprightness. Turning to it from 
the mamlate which wait ittt provocative, we seem to 
grasp the hand of a man, after being chased by a 
nightmare of masked figures. Umumo&u never allowed 
the milwfantiiil i|tiiilify of fits character more surely 
and unmistakably than in controversy, lie had inch 
gravity, mteh austere self command, such dottentiss of 
grip. Mii.it of m find pleasure In reading the match* 
lea* hunter with which Voltaire assailed Inn theological 
enemies* Head tug Rousseau's letter to Do Beaumont 
we realise lifts comparative lowness of the pleasure 
which Voltaire hud given us, We understand how it 
was that ItouMta&u made fanatics, while Voltaire only 
made sceptic*. At the very first words, the mitre, 
the cronier, the ring, fall into the dust; the Archbishop 
of Faria, the tittle of Kaint Cloud, the peer of Franco, 
the o<i«iiiiaiifl«r of tint Holy Uhout, in restored from 
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the disguises of his enchantment, and becomes a 
human being. Wo hoar the voice of a man hailing u 
man. Voltaire often sank to the loved of ecclesiastics. 
Rousseau raised the archbishop to his own level, ami 
with magnanimous courtesy addressed 1dm as an equal. 
“Why, my lord, have I anything to say to yottl 
What common tongue can we use! How are we to 
understand one another! And what is there between 
me and you!” And he persevered in this distant lofty 
vein, hardly permitting himself a single moment of 
acerbity. Wo feel the ever-inspiring breath of sort 
ousness and sincerity. This was because, as we repeat 
so often, Rousseau’s ideas, all engendered of dreams 
as they wore, yet lived in him and with truly rooted 
in his character. He did not merely say, as any of 
us can say so fluently, that he craved reality in human 
relations, that distinctions of rank and jmst count for 
nothing, that our lives are in our own hands and ought 
not to be blown hither and thither by outside opinion 
and words heedlessly scattered ; that our faith, what¬ 
ever it may be, is the most sacred of our 
organic, indissoluble, self-sufficing; that our passage 
across the world, if very short, is yet too serious to Im 
wasted in frivolous disrespect for ourselves, and angry 
disrespect for others. All this was actually his mind. 
And hence the little difficulty he had in keeping his 
retort to the archbishop, as to his other antagonists, 
on a worthy level 

Only once or twice does his sense of the reckless 
injustice with which he had been condemned, and of 
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the persecution whirl* wan indicted on him by one 
government after another, stir in him a. blaze of high 
romonstranee. u Von aernse mo of temerity,” tin 
cried ; 11 how have 1 earned such u name, whim I only 
propounded diflieultieN, and even that with ho much 
reserve ; when I only advanced reasons, and oven that 
with so much respect; when 1 attacked no one, nor 
even named one i And yon, my lord, how do you 
dare to reproach with temerity a man of whom you 
speak with such scanty justice and ho tittle decency, 
with so small respect and so much levity! You call 
me impious, amt of what impiety can yon accuse me 
me who never spoke of the Supreme Being except 
ft* pay him the honour and glory that are hi# duo, nor 
of man except to persuade all men to love one 
another 1 The impious nr© thou© who unworthily 
profane the cause of Clod by making if nerve the 
patution# of men. The impitm* are those who, daring 
to pass for the interpreters of divinity, and judges 
between it and man, ©met for themaolve# the honours 
that arn duo to it only. Thu impious are those who 
arrogate to tfiiiiniclvisi the right of examining the 
jiciwer of C Hod upon earth, and insist on opening and 
shutting the gates of heaven at their own good will 
and pleasure, 11m impious are those who have libels 
read in the church. At fcliii horrible idem my blood 
is enkindled, and tears of indignation fall from my 
eye#. !*rie#t# of the Clod of peace, you shall render 
an uccouut one day, bci very sure, of the use to which 
you have dared to put hi# limine. ... My lord, you 
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have publicly insulted me ; you are now convicted of 
heaping calumny upon me. If you were a private 
person like myself, so that I could cite you before an 
equitable tribunal, and we could both appear before 
it, I with my book, and you with your mandate, 
assuredly you would be declared guilty; you would 
be condemned to make reparation m public as the 
wrong was public. But you belong to a rank that 
relieves you from the necessity of being just, and I 
am nothing. Yet you who profess the gospel, you, 
a prolate appointed to teach others their duty, you 
know what your own duty is in such a case. Mine 
I have done: I have nothing more to miy to you, 
and I hold my peace .” 1 

The letter was as good in dialectic m it was in 
moral tone. For this is a little curious, that Rousseau, 
so diffuse in expounding his opinions, and §0 unscien¬ 
tific in his method of coming to them, should have 
been one of the keenest and most trenchant of the 
controversialists of a very controversial time. Bonn? 
of his strokes in defence of his first famous assault on 
civilisation are as hard, m direct, and m effective m 
any in the records of polemical literature. We will 
give one specimen from the letter to the Archbishop 
of Paris ; it has the recommendation of touching an 
argument that is not yet quite universally recognised 
for slain. The Savoyard Vicar had dwelt on the 
difficulty of accepting revelation m the voice of God, 
on account of the long distance of time between us, 

1 LeUre A C forktaph* d* j»|», MU4M* 
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and tha quoidionaldonom of fIn* .supporting {antimony. 
To which tho archbishop thus: u lUit. in them not. 
them im infinity of flirty even earlier than those of 
the Chriatiun revelation* which it would he absurd to 
doubt! By what way other than that of human 
testimony tma our author Iiititnolf known the Sparta, 
the Athene, the Homo, whose laws, manners, and 
luirtHiH lit' t’xtula with mteh memraueoi How many 
generations ni won between him and the historians 
who have preserved tlm memory of these events t n 
Kind, mtyn Uitium'iin in auswor, “ it k in tin' order of 
things that human rtrtnitindnnrnfi idiotdd ho attested 
hy human evidence, and tliny ran ho attested in no 
ntltisr way* 1 etm only know tlint Kotsm and Sparta 
iniitwl, lioaiiwf! foiitt?iiiji«inirii« amirit me that they 
existed. In wirli a ciiiin tliin iiit4?ri«0diiit4i mnn muni * 
cation in imtiMpeuitatite. lint why in it necessary 
between Hod and um I In it niitipln or natural that 
C#ttd ilioiiht have gone in march of Moses t,n speak to 
ifeini diitn|iii'wi Uuumtr&u I Second, tifilmdy in obliged 
to believe that Sparta mum existed, and tmhoiiy will 
kt devoured by eternal flames for doubting ik Kvery 
find# of wliirli we tiro not witnesses in only tmtahiiahod 
hy moral proofs and mural proof* have varinnx 
degree* »*f «triuigt1i« Will the divine juntire hurt me 
into lioll for mkaittg the mm'X point at whiuh n proof 
hwnnofi irrrwi'ifildu 1 If there h in tlm world an 
attested story, it i«t tfuit of vampire*; nothing in 
wauling for judicial proof, fe§t*irt#§ and certificate* 
from not able*, surgeons, clergy, tn*gi*tratc*. But 
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who believes in vampires, and shall we all be damned 
for not believing ? Third, my constant experience mu! 
that of all mm is stmujir in rtf timer to prodigies than 
the testimony of some men” 

Ho then strikes homo with a parable. The Abbe 
P&ris had died in the odour of Janstmint sanctify 
(1727), and extraordinary doings went on at his tomb; 
the lame walked, men and women siek of the -palsy 
wore made whole, and so forth. Suppose, says Rous 
seau, that an inhabitant of the Rue St, dacqucn speaks 
thus to the Archbishop of Paris, 14 My lord, I know 
that you neither believe in the beatitude of St. dean 
do Pfiris, nor in the miracles whieh (»od ban been 
pleased publicly to work upon his tomb in the sight 
of the most enlightened and most populous city in the 
world; but 1 feel bound to testify to you that 1 have 
just seen the saint in person raised from the dead in 
the spot where his hones were laid.” The man of the 
Rue St. Jacques gives all the detail of such a eireum 
stance that could strike a beholder. ** I am ponitmdud 
that on hearing such strange news, you will begin by 
interrogating him who testifies to its truth, m to his 
position, his feelings, his confessor, and other mieh 
points; and when from his air, ns from his apoeeh, 
you have perceived that ho is a poor workman, and 
when having no confessional ticket to show you, ho 
has confirmed your notion that ho m a Jamumist, All, 
ah, you will say to him, you are a eonvulsionary, mid 
have soon Saint Pfiris reauftcitated. There k nothing 
wonderful in that ; you have mmi so many other 
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wonders!** The man would insist that tlm miracle 
had been seen equally by a number of othor people, 
who though JansoniNtH, it is true, were persons of 
Hound sense, good elm met or, and excellent reputation. 
Homo would send the man to Bedlam, ** but you after 
a grave reprimand, will ho cum tent with saying; l 
know that two or three witnesses, good people and of 
sound sense, may atteat the life or the death of a man, 
hut 1 do not know how many more are needed to 
establish the resurrection of a dansenist. Until I fiml 
that out, go, iny won, and try to strengthen yotir brain; 

I give yon it dispensation from fasting, and here is 
something for you to make your broth with. That in 
what yon would nay, and what any othor sensible man 
would may in your place. Whence 1 conclude that 
even according to you and to every othor sensible 
man, the moral proofs whieh arc sufficient to establish 
fuel# that are in the order of moral possibilities, are 
not sutitritmt to establish facta of another order and 
purely supernatural/’ 1 

Perhaps, however, the formal denunciation by the 
Archbishop of Paris was less vexatious than the 
swarming of the angrier hive of ministers at his gates, 

41 If I had declared for atheism/ 1 lie says bitterly, 

II they would at first have shrieked, hut they would 
soon have left urn in peace like the rest The people 
of the Lord would not have kept watch over mo; 
every body would not have thought he was doing me 
% high favour in not treating me as a person cut off 

1 Mire *I (thriakpke tk /kttummtl, pp. 180 - 188 . 
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from communion, and I should have been quits with 
all the world. The holy women in Israel would not 
have written me anonymous letters, and their charity 
would not have breathed devout insults. They would 
not have taken the trouble to assure me in all humility 
of heart that I was a castaway, an execrable monster, 
and that the world would have been well off if some 
good soul had been at the pains to strangle me in my 
cradle. Worthy people on their side would not 
torment themselves and torment me to bring me back 
to the way of salvation; they would not charge at me 
from right and left, nor stifle me under the weight of 
their sermons, nor force me to bless their zeal while I 
cursed their importunity, nor to feel with gratitude 
that they are obeying a call to lay me in my very 
grave with weariness,” 1 

He had done his beet to conciliate the good opinion 

of his vigilant neighbours. Their character for con* 
tentious orthodoxy was well known. It was at 
Neuch&tel that the controversy as to the eternal 

punishment of the wicked raged with a fury that 
ended in a civil outbreak. The peace of the town 
was violently distorted, ministers were stisjamded, 
magistrates were interdicted, life was lost, until at 

last Frederick promulgated his famous bull: ..fait 

the parsons who make for themselves a cruel and bar* 
barons God, be eternally damned m they desire and 
deserve; and let those parson® who conceive God 
gentle and merciful, enjoy the phmitude of his 
1 LUtre d Ohtwktpk§ d& g»* t#S» 



mercy.'' 1 Whim Itoussoau came within the territory, 
preparations wore made to imitate tho action of Paris, 
(Ionova, and Berne, It wan only the king's express 
permission that saved him from a fourth proscription, 
Tho minister at Motion* was of tho loss inhuman 
stamp, ami Rousseau, fooling that ho could not, with 
out failing in his engagements and his duty as a citizen, 
neglect tho public profession of tho faith to which ho 
had boon restored eight years before, attended tho 
religious services with regularity, lie even wrote to 
the pastor a letter in vindication of his book, and 
protesting the sincerity of his union with the reformed 
congregation.* The result of this was that the pastor 
came to tell him how great an honour he held it to 
count such a member in his flock, and how willing he 
was to admit him without further examination to 
partake of tho communion. 3 Rousseau went to tho 
ceremony with eyes full of tears and a heart swelling 
with emotion. We may respect his mood as little or 
m much as we please, but it was certainly more edify¬ 
ing than the sight of Voltaire going through the same 
rite, merely to harass a priest and fill a bishop with 
fury. 

In all other respects he lived a harmless life dur¬ 
ing the three years of his sojourn in the Val do 
Travers, As he could never endure what he calls 
tho inactive chattering of the parlour —people sitting 

1 Carly la's ffltditfkk, Ilk. icxlrli. iv, liousstuiu, Carr,, lit 101 
1 C&irr,, ill ST, Nov. ITtll To M. Montmolliu. 

1 C#W„ xii* m 
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in front of one another with folded hands mid no 
thing in motion except the tongue he learnt the 
art of making laces; he used to carry his pillow 
about with him, or sat at his own door working like 
the women of the village, and chatting with the 
passers-by. He made presents of his work to young 
women about to marry, always on the condition that 
they should suckle their children when they came to 
have thorn. If a little whimsical, it win* a harmless 
and respectable pastime. It is pleasanter to think 
of a philosopher finding diversion in weaving laces, 
than of noblemen making it the business of their 
lives to run after ribands. A society clothed in 
breeches was incensed about the same time by Uoua 
seau’s adoption of the Armenian costume, the vest, 
the furred bonnet, the caftan, and the girdle. There 
was nothing very wonderful in this departure from 
use. An Armenian tailor used often to visit some 
friends at Montmorency, ftouiweau knew him, and 
reflected that such a dress would bit of singular com 
fort to him in the circumstances of his bodily dis- 
order , 1 Here was a solid practical reason for wimi 
has usually been counted a demonstration of a turned 
brain. Rousseau had m good cause for going about 
in a caftan as Chatham had for coining to the limine 
of Parliament wrapped in flannel. Vanity ami 11 
desire to attract notice may, we admit, have had 
something to do with ltotme&uVi adoption of tut 
uncommon way of dressing. Shrewd wits like the 
* Cm t/b xii. 198. 
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I hike' of f .tixmiihoiHv a 11 < 1 hm wife tli<l not. mippcmo. 
flint if u in a*». \\ e, !h mg n humhvd years after, 

raiuiot |»o mihly know whether it w»wfiu or not* urn! 
utir estimate ot strange rltumd.er would 

Im vrty little uoith f»umi js^.% it it only turned on 
jipfly singularities of thin kind. The foolish, equivo* 
mil) gifted with the quality of uitieulate speech, 
tuny, it tl»e\ elmosc, ’.ati 4 \ flieil nwn He If love hy 
reducing all action out of the rofniiioti course to it 
net »m of viit iatiom* on t hr name motive in others, 
Men I it rimed I»\ fin* benignity of experience will he 
thankful not to wuate lilt! tit gmuming evil about utn 
kuownhle t titles, 

I hiring hi* iifny at Motim a ihonmoati** time watt 
tut ally ever hi n unit, Visitora nf nil tmtiou*, drawn 
either hy twj»eri for !ii« wmk or l»y cut amity to see 
il mail who bad been prenrrihed hy mi inntiy govnrm 
liiiifit#i, mine to him in throng*. Ilia fMirtiiiiftti fit 
(hmt*vu iiinfi4tf**l mi unfitting jnHijtlti to eittmifeti thorn* 
M«lvttrt how* il mini limy were jiritunifitig, 44 1 
lint I never bent free iron* at ranger# for nix weidc#/' 
Im write#, "Two ilnyii after, I hint a Wmtjdiidiini 
gettUotttuti lift* 1 one flow («nnoa; fttx day# latur, two 
juirnniia from Zurich, w ho atiiinl n week ; then n 
ikmmmn^ lernvnriiig from fin illnw*#, amt witting for 
change of ail* fell ill again, amt lie ha# only ju#t gone 
away, 161 One vinitor, writing home to hi# wife of 
tlni jilttliHojilirr to wliiiin fie hint mine on fi pilgrimage, 
litwrnfim liii iiifiinn f * ist Imuu which pm hap# touch 

* t %* r * in *#*♦, I Mr, »*(*, ti'tUU 
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us with surprise:—“ Thou hast no idea how charm¬ 
ing his society is, what true politeness there is in 
his manners, what a depth of serenity and cheerful¬ 
ness in his talk. Didst thou not expect quite a 
different picture, and figure to thyself an eccentric 
creature, always grave and sometimes even abrupt/! 
Ah, what a mistake 1 To an expression of great 
mildness ho unites a glance of fire, and eyes of a 
vivacity the like of which never wag seen. When 
you handle any matter in which he takes an interest, 
then his eyes, his lips, his hands, everything about 
him speaks. You would he quite wrong to picture 
in him an everlasting grumbler. Not at all; lie 
laughs with those who laugh, he chats and jokes 
with children, ho rallies his housekeeper .” 1 He was 
not so civil to all the world, and occasionally turned 
upon his pursuers with a word of most sardonic 
roughness . 2 But he could also ho vary generous. 
We find him pressing a loan from his scanty store 
on an outcast adventurer, and warning him, 41 When 
I lend (which happens rarely enough), ’fcii my con¬ 
stant maxim never to count on repayment, nor to 
exact it .” 8 He received hundreds of letters, some 
seeking an application of his views on education to 
a special case, others craving further axpontinn 
of his religious doctrine* Before he had been 
at Motiors nine months he hail paid ten Irniii for 
the postage of letters, which after all contained 

1 Quoted in Mniimit-PaUmy, II 500. 

3 instance, Corn, iii 249, 3 /4, lit 364, Mi 
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more than reproaches, insults, menaces, un¬ 
ties. 1 

i»t the least curious of his correspondence at thin 
in that with the I Vince of Wiirtemborg, than 
t near Lausanne.'- The prince had a littlo 
filar four months old, and hr, was resolved that 
pbringing should ha carried on m the author of 
\m might please to diraat. Kcmsgean ropliad 
eously thut ha did not pratand to direct tha 
item of princes or princesses . 8 His undaunted 
spendent «ant him full details of Ids babe’s habits 
acuities, and aontinuad to do go at short intervals, 
tha fondness of a young mother or an old nurse, 
seau was interested, twid took some trouble to 
tip rules for tha child’s nurture and admoni- 
Onci may smile now and than at tha prince’s 
stunts »ml, hut his fervid respect and devotion 
!ie teacher in wltoin ha thought he had found 
mmt man that aver lived, and who had at any 
ipoken the word that kindled the love of virtue 
ruth in him, his eitgiinie»§ to know what lioua- 
Umught right, and Itii liquid eagerness in trying 
> it, his cmra to arrange his houaohold in a simple 

Wr.* til IHL1JU1, etc. 

‘riiwi* tiugctie, win of Ctmrl«« Alexander (ridgning 

T*»tii 17*1317*17); % yotingoi brother of Clmrkii Ktiguuo, 
i m 8**hilh»r*s I Inko «f Wiirtemborg, who reigned up to 
Prnlinirk Kug«'m», known In the Seven Years 1 War, was 
t*r brother. ccirrt'ttjttmckrat became reigning 

In 17iUi» but only lived a year and a half afterwards. 

Virr M lit m Hejit. *Mh 17113. 
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and methodical way to ploaso his master, his dis¬ 
cipular patienco when Rousseau told him that his 
verses were poor, or that ho was too fond of his wife, 
—all this is a little uncommon in a prince, and de¬ 
serves a place among the ample mass of other evid¬ 
ence of tho power which Rousseau’s pictures of 
domestic simplicity and wise and humane education 
had in tho eighteenth century. It gives us a glimpse, 
closo and direct, of tho naturalist revival reaching up 
into high places. But the trade of philosopher in 
such timos is perhaps an irksome one, and Rousseau 
was the private victim of his public action. His 
prince sent multitudes of Germans to visit tho sage, and 
his letters, endless with their details of the nursery, 
may well have become a little tedious to a worn-out 
creature who only wanted to be left alona 1 The 
famous Prince Henry, Frederick’s brother, thought 
a man happy who could have the delight of seeing 
Rousseau as often as he chose . 2 People forgot 
the other side of this delight, and the unlucky 
philosopher found in a hundred ways alike from 
enemies and the friends whoso curiosity makes 
them as bad as enemies, that tho pedestal of glory 
partakes of the nature of the pillory or tho 
stocks. 

It is interesting to find tho famous English names 
of Gibbon and Boswell in the list of the multitudes 

1 Tho prince's letters are given in the StreckoUon colloct 
tion, vol. ii, 

a Streak oisen, ii. *202, 
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with wham ha hud to do at thin timed The former 
was now at Lausanne, whither ho had just returned 
from that memorable visit to England which per¬ 
suaded him tliiifi Ids father would never endure his 
alliance with the daughter of an obscure Swiss pastor, 
fie had just “yielded to his fate, sighed as a lover, 
and obeyed as a son,” “ How sorry 1 am for our 
poor Mademoiselle ('urchod,** writes Moultou to Rous¬ 
seau ; “Gibbon whom she loves, and to whom she 
has sacrificed, an I know, some excellent matches, 
has come to Lausanne, hut cold, insensible, and as 
entirely cured of his old passion as she is far from 
aura. Bite has written me a letter that makes my 
heart ache,” Hu then entreats Kousseau to use his 
influence with Gibbon, who is on the point of start 
tug for Motions, by extolling to him the lady's worth 
and understanding.* “ I hope Mr. Gibbon will not 
come,” replied the sage; 11 his coldness makes m© 
think ill of him. I itave been looking over his took 
again (the Emui mtr tiimis in In UUMitur^ 1761]; he 
run* after brilliance too much, and is strained and 
stilted. Mr. Gitilion is not the man for me, and I 
do not think lie is the man for Mademoiselle Curehod 
eitliiir. ,,i Whether Gibbon went or not, we do not. 
know. He knew in after years what had boon said 
of him by dean Jampum, ami pro tested with mild 
pomp that tliis extraordinary man ihould have been 

1 Piiinllily WUktt* also \ Cbrr. t iv. 200, 

* iUmrkdmih i. 8f, him 1, 1768. 

• 6Vm, in soi Juan 4, urn. 
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less precipitate in condemning the moral character 
and the conduct of a stranger. 1 

Boswell, as we know, had left Johnson rolling 
his majestic frame in his usual manner ” on Harwich 
beach in 1763, and was now on his travels. Like 
many of his countrymen, he found his way to Lord 
Marischal, and here his indomitable passion for mak¬ 
ing the personal acquaintance of any one who was 
much talked about, naturally led him to seek so 
singular a character as the man who was now at 
Metiers. What Rousseau thought of one who was 
as singular a character as himself in another direction, 
we do not know. 2 Lord Marischal warned Rousseau 
that his visitor is of excellent disposition, but full of 
visionary ideas, even having seen spirits—a serious 
proof of unsoundness to a man who had lived in the 
very positive atmosphere of Frederick’s court at 
Berlin. “ I only hope,” says the sag© Scot, of the 
Scot who was not sage, “ that he may not fall into 

1 Memoir8 of my Life, p. 55, % (Ed. 1802). Neekor (1732- 
1804), whom Mdlle. Curcliod ultimately married, was an anger 

admirer of Rousseau. “ All, how close the tender, humane, and 
virtuous soul of Julie/ 1 he wrote to her author, “ hm brought 
me to you. How the reading of those letters gratified me I 
how many good emotions did they stir or fortify 1 How many 
sublimities in a thousand places in these six volumes; not the 
sublimity that perches itself in the clouds, but that which 
pushes everyday virtues to their highest point/* and so on* 
Feb. 10, 1701. Streckeisen, i. 833. 

15 Boswell’s name only occurs twice in Rousseau’s letters, 1 
believe; once (Oorr. t iv. 894) as the writer of a letter which 
Hume was suspected of tampering with, and previously {iv, 70) 
as the hearer of a letter. See also Streckeisen, i. 202. 
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the hands of people who will turn his head: ho 
was very pleased with the reception you gave him.” 1 
Ah it happens, ho wan the means of Honking Boswell 
to a pi are whom hb head wan turned, though not 
very mischievously. Rousseau was at that time full 
of Corsican projects, of which this is the proper place 
for ub very briefly to speak, 

The prolonged struggles of the natives of Corsica 
to assert their independence of the oppressive admin¬ 
istration of the Genoese, which had begun in 1729, 
came to end for a moment in 17 fib, when Pauli 
(1720-1807) defeated the Genoese, and proceeded 
to nettle the government of the bland. In the Social 
Contract Koiiisemti had said, 41 There b still in Europe 
one country capable of legislation, and that in the 
island of Corsica. The valour and constancy with 
which this bravo people has sucoeoelod in recovering 
and defending its liberty, entitle it to the good fortune 
of having some wine man to teach them how to pre¬ 
serve it, I have a presentiment that this little isle 
will one day astonish Europe,” s — a presentiment that 
in a sense mine trim enough long after Rousseau was 
gene, in a man who was born on the little island seven 
years later than the publication of this passage. Some 
of the Corsican leader* were highly flattered, and in 
August 1764, Ihttlafuoeo entered into eorrespondonee 
with Rousseau for the pnrjmse of inducing him to draw 
up a set of political institutions and a cod© of laws. 
Pauli himself was too shrewti to have much belief in 


1 itrwkiiiiin iL til. Jan, IS, 1705. 


* Bk. IL <&, *, 
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the application of ideal systems, and we arc at 
that ho had no intention of making Eousseau the 
of his island, but only of inducing him to inflan 
gallantry of its inhabitants by writing a hisfct 
their exploits. 1 Eousseau, however, did not \ 
stand the invitation in this narrower sense, 
replied that the very idea of such a task m h 
tion transported his soul, and he entered into if 
the liveliest ardour. He resolved to quarter hi 
with Theresa in a cottage in some lonely disti 
the island; in a year he would collect the mm 
information as to the manners and opinions o 
inhabitants, and three years afterwards lie i 
produce a set of institutions that should be f 
a free and valorous people. 2 In the midst o! 
enthusiasm (May 1705) he urged Boswell to 
Corsica, and gave him a letter to Paoli, with r< 
which we know in the shape of an Account of €« 
(1768), and in a feverishness of imagination upo 
subject for many a long day afterwards. 11 
your own affairs,” at length cried Johnson at 
to him, “ and leave the Corsicans to theirs; I 
you would empty your head of Corsica. At th 
of 1765, the immortal hero-worshipper on Ins r 
expected to come upon Ms hero at Metiers, but fit 
that he was in Paris wrote him a wonderful let! 

1 Bos wall’s Account of Oorttica, p. 367. 

a Tho correspondence between Rousseau and Buttafuo 
been published in the (Euwm d Oorr* Iniditm tie /. « 
1861. See pp. 35, 43, etc. 

» Boswell’s life, 179, 193, etc. (Id 1866). 
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wonderful French, u You will forget all your cares for 
many an evening, while I tel! you what i have seen. 
I owe you the deepest obligation for sending me to 

Corsica. The voyage has done me marvellous good. 
It has made me as if all the lives of Plutarch had 
sunk into my soul ... 1 am devoted to the Corsicans 
heart anil stud; if you, illustrious Rousseau, the 
philosopher whom they have chosen to help them by 
your lights to preserve and enjoy the liberty which 
they have acquired with so much heroism —if you 
have cooled towards those gallant islanders, why then 
1 am sorry for you, that is all 1 can say.” 1 

Alas, by this time the gallant islanders had been 
driven out of Rousseau’s mind by personal mishaps. 
First, Voltaire or some other enemy had spread the 
rumour that the invitation to become the Lycurgus 
of Corsica was a practical joke, anti Rousitmu’s sus¬ 
picious temper found what he took for confirmation 
of this in some trifling incidents with which we 

1 *V« warn hml kmimm d« pmmmr tmm ngurthr 

Litter tinted Jute 4, tTitff* and given by Musset-Pathay m from 
a Bcotch Imtl, mummed, Itewtill bad the honour of conduct¬ 
ing Thercwt to Kugkud, after It new had taken Kouhkg&u over. 
“This young gtmUoRinit," write# lining, 11 very good-humoured, 

very agrtumbk, and very umd—has mwh a rage for literature 
that I dread mmm elmmtrtfinoo fatal to our friend's honour. 
You reintmiW the story of Torn* flu, who witu first married to 
Cicero, then to Hiilltmt, and it Ittttfc in her old age married a 
young nobleman, who imagined that she must possess some 
mint which would convey to him ®li«f»ti»o§ and genius." 
Burton’s ii 1117, ttf!8» Iteiwoll mentions that ho met 
Rousseau in England (Ammnt of (Jumbo, p. *140), and also gives 
Bowintmii’i letter Introducing him to Pauli (p. 266), 
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certainly need not concern ourselves, 1 Next, ; 
real storm had burst upon him which drov< 
once more to seek a new place of shelter, othei 
an island occupied by French troops. For l 
having begun by despatching auxiliaries to the 
ance of the Genoese (1704), ended by buy in 
island from the Genoese senates with a sort of i 
of redemption (1768)- an iniquitous transact! 
Rousseau justly called it, equally shocking to ji 
humanity, reason, and policy.** 1 Civilisation 1 
have been saved one of its sorest trials if ( 
could have availed herself of her equity, and ho 
delivered France from the acquisition of the 
terrible citizen that ever scourged a stated 
The condemnation of Rousseau by the Conn 
1762 had divided Geneva into two camps, nm 
followed by a prolonged contention between his 
sans and his enemies. The root of the conic 
was political rather than theological To take 
seau’e side was to protest against the oligi 
authority which had condemned him, and the qt 
about Emiiius was only an episode in the kui| 
between the popular and aristocratic parties, 

1 To Battafuoco, p, 48, etc. * OWn, vi. t 7*1. t\fk M 

3 It may bn worth noticing, m a link bet worn liktur 
socages, that Napoleon Bonaparte's Unit piece wait n l 
MatUo Buttafmcn (1791), the saute iitttl&fuooo with 
Boussoau correa jxmded, who hud Ixsm Chofoml'A agent 
anion of the island to Prance, wan afterwards mni m t 
to the Constituent, anti finally Iwcatiw the kittoruat tat 
Paoli and the patriotic juirty. 
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strifes after coming to a height. for tho first time in 
1734, Intel abated after tho pacification of 1738, but 
the pacification wan only effective for a time, and the 
roots of division wore still full of vitality. Tho law¬ 
fulness of the authority and the regularity of tho 
procedure by winch Rousseau had boon condemned, 
offered convenient ground for carrying on the dis¬ 
pute, and its warmth was made more intense by the 
suggestion on tho popular side that perhaps the 
religion of the hook which the oligarchs had con¬ 
demned was more like Christianity than the religion 
of the oligarchs who condemned it 

Rousseau was too near the scene of the quarrel, 
too directly involved in its issues, too constantly in 
contact with the people who were engaged in it, not 
to feel the angry busings very close about his ears. 
If he had been as collected and as self-possessed as 
he loved to fancy, they would have gone for very 
little in tho life of the day. But Rousseau never 
stood <ni the heights whence a strong man surveys 
with clear eye ami firm soul the unjust or moan or 
furious moods of the world. Such achievement is 
not hard for the creature who is wrapped up in him¬ 
self ; who is careless of the passions of men about 
him, because he thinks they cannot hurt him, and 
not because ho ban measured them, and deliberately 
assigned them a place among the elements in which 
a man's destiny is cask It is only hard for one who 
is penetrated by true interest in the opinion and action 
of his fellow®, thus to keep both sympathy warm and 
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self-sufficionco true. The task was too hard fo; 
scan, though his patience under long ponwut 
surpassed that of any of the other oppressed U 
of the time. In the spring of 1763 lie delib 
renounced in all due forms his rights of burge 
and citizenship in the city and republic of ih 
And at length ho broke forth against his Ur 
persecutors in the Letters from the Mountain { 
along hut extremely vigorous and adroit rej 
to the pleas which Ins enemies had put birth Ir 
chin's Letters from the Country. If any on 
cares to satisfy himself how really unjust anti 
the treatment was, which Rousseau received 
hands of the authorities of his native city, li 
do so by examining these most forcible letter*, 
second part of them may interest the stud* 
political history by its account of the work 
the institutions of the little republic. We «« 
be reading over again the history of a Greek rilj 
growth of a wealthy class in face of an titer 
number of poor burgesses, the imposition of lit 
in unfair proportions upon the metoikoi, the g 
usurpation of legislative and administrative fn 
(including especially the judicial) by the olifj 
and the twisting of democratic machinery to «4ig 
ends; then the growth of ittiaeis or violent fm 
followed by metaboM or overthrow of the estah 
constitution, ending in foreign intervention. 
Four Hundred at Athens would have treat** 
1 Oorr. t iii 190. To the First Bvndit% May \% !#t 
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Social (Iontract that, should have appeared in their 
day, just an sternly as the Two Hundred or the 
Twenty five treated the Social Contract that did 
appear, and for just the same reasons. 

UouHseau proved his ease with redundancy of 
demonstration, A body of burgesses had previously 
availed themselves (New. 1753) of a legal right, and 
made a technical representation to the Lessor Council 
that the laws had been broken in his case. The 
Council in return availed itself of an equally legal 
right, its droit neyatif^ and declined to entertain the 
representation, without giving any reasons. Unfor¬ 
tunately for liousaeatds comfort, the ferment which 
his new vindication of his cause stirred up, did not 
end with the condemnation and burning of his mani¬ 
festo. For the parliament of Paris ordered the Letters 
from the Mountain to be burned, and the same decree 
and the same faggot served for that and for Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary (April 1765). 1 It was also 
burned at the Hague (Jan. *22). An observer by no 
means friendly to the priests noticed that at Paris it 
was not the fanatics of orthodoxy, but the encyclo- 
paHlists and their flock, who on this occasion raised 
the atom find set the zeal of the magistrates in motion. 2 
The vanity and egoism of rationalistic sects can be as 
filial to candour, justice, and compassion as the in¬ 
tolerant pride of the great churches. 

* OVm Idi ,, if. SJfifi. For opinion of 

fii« hook's man pan km at the utako, um Cmr, f ill 441 

1 SiriMikriiun. 11. 5213, 
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Persecution came nearer to Rousseau and took more 
inconvenient shapes than this. A terrible libel 
appeared (Fob. 1765), full of the coarsest calumnies. 
Rousseau, stung by their insolence and falseness, sent 
it to Paris to be published there with a prefatory note, 
stating that it was by a (lenavese pastor whom he 
named. This landed him in fresh mortification, for 
the pastor disavowed the libel, Rousseau declined to 
accept the disavowal, and sensible men were wearied 
by acrimonious declarations, explanations, protests. 1 
Then the clergy of Neuoh&tel were not able any longer 
to resist the opportunity of inflicting such torments as 
they could, upon a heretic whom they might more 
charitably have left to those ultimate ami everlasting 
torments which were so precious to their religious 
imagination. They began to proa# the piwtctr of the 
village where Rousseau lived, and with whom he had 
hitherto been on excellent terms. This pastor, though 
he had been liberal enough to admit his singular 
parishioner to the communion, in spite of the Savoyard 
Vicar, was not courageous enough to resist the bigotry 
of the professional body to which he belonged. He 
warned Rousseau not to present himself at the next 
communion. The philosopher insisted that he had a 
right to do this, until formally cast out by the coin 
sistory. The consistory, composed mainly of a body 
of peasants entirely bound to their minister in matters 
of religion, cited him to appear, and answer such 

^ There appears to be no doubt that UmuMaati was wrung In 
attributing to Vernas the SsniitmtiM tim (M&ym #, 
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questions m might tent hin loyalty to the faith. 
Rousseau prepared a most deliberate vindication of 
all that ho had written, which ho Intended to speak 
to hm rustic judges. The eve of the morning on which 
ho had to appear, he knew Ida discourse by heart; 
when morning came he could not repeat two sentences. 
So lie fell hack on the instrument over which he had 
more mastery than he had over tongue or memory, 
ami wrote what he wished to nay. The pastor, in 
whom irritated egoism wan probably by this time 
giving additional heat to professional zeal, was for 
fulminating a decree of excommunication, but there 
appears to have beam some indirect interference with 
the proceedings of the consistory by the king’s officials 
at Neuohltel, anti the ecclesiastical bolt was held back 1 
Other weapons were not wanting. The pastor pro¬ 
ceeded to spread rumours among his flock that .Rous¬ 
seau was a heretic, even an atheist, and most prodigious 
of all, that he had written a book containing the 
monstrous doctrine that women have no souls. The 
pulpit resounded with sermons proving to the honest 
villagers that antichrist watt quartered in their parish 
in very flesh. The Armenian apparel gave a high 
degree of pknidhlaneits to such an opinion, and as the 
wretched man went by the door of his neighbours, he 
heard cursing and menace, while a hostile pebble now 
and again whistled past his ear. His botanising 
expeditious were believed to be devoted to search for 

* OVm, if. till, m (April 17%), 165490 (August); also 
xfi. 241 
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noxious herbs, and a man who died in the agonies of 
nephritic colic, was supposed to have linen pi > wound 

by him. 1 If persons went to the post-office for letters 
for him, they wore treated with insult.At length 
the ferment against him grew hot enough to tie serious. 
A huge block of stone was found placeti ho as to kill 
him when he opened his door; and one night nn 
attempt was made to atone him in his house/ 1 Popular 
hate shown with this degree of violence was too much 
for his fortitude, and after a residence of rather more 
than three years (September 8-10. ITtlfi), he fled 
from the inhospitable valley to seek refuge lie knew 
not whore. 

In his rambles of a previous summer lie had mmt 
a little island in the lake of Bienne, which atruck hli 
imagination and lived in his memory. Thither he 
now, after a moment of hesitation, turned his sUijm, 
with something of the same instinct m draws » child 
towards a beam of the sum He forgot or wm heedless 
of the circumstance that the isle of Hi. Peter lay in the 
jurisdiction of the canton of Berne, whose government 
had forbidden him their territory. Strong craving 
for a little ease in the midst of his wreteheduc.w tttllm 
guishedthoughtofjuriHdictionsamlpnmeriptivtnlecrees. 

The spot where Ins now found peace for n brief 

1 Note to M. AugiiitAf edition, Curt ,, v, 8|>5» 

2 Corn, iv. 204. ’ 

8 Co//., xii. 259. This lapldutitiit hm mmwlmrn hmm 
doubted, and treated m an invention of Itmmmn'n morbid 
suspicion. The official ilmmmmU prove that It in account wm 
substantially true (»e« Muftset-Pathiiy, li* 559,) 
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n\mm usually disappoints the modern hunter for the. 
piriuri‘Hijm\ who after wearying himself with the follies 
of a capital souks the moat violent ionic that ho can 
find in the lonely terrors of glacier and peak* and sees 
only taimniCHH in a pygmy inland, that offers nothing 
miblimer than it high grassy terrace, mmm cool over- 
branching avenues, some mimic vales, and meadows 
and vineyards sloping <lovvu to the shoot of liluo water 
at their foot. Yet, m one site hero on a summer day, 
with tired mowers sleeping cm their grass heaps in the 
sun, in a stillness faintly broken by the timid lapping 
of the water in the sedge, or the mailing of swift lizards 
am ms the heated muni, while the Bernese snow giants 
lino a distant horizon with mysterious solitary shapes, 
it i» easy to know what solace life in such a scene 
might bring to a man distracted by pain of body and 
pain and wetiriniifti of soul Rmuwoau has commem¬ 
orated ills too short sojourn hero in the most perfect 
of all Ida compositions. 1 

w I found my existence so charming, and led a life so 
agreeable to my humour, that i resolved hero to end my 
days, My only aoureo of (Unquiet wuh whether I should 

lie fillowtid to curry my project out. In the midst of the 
pwififctttwnfi that disturbed me, I would fain have had 
them make n fwrptdtnd prison of my refuge, to confine mo 
in it for nil the rest of my life. 1 hinged for them to cut off 
all chance and nil Itofw of leaving it ; to forbid me holding 
tiny communication with the mainland, ho that, knowing 

1 The fifth of the l&vrrim, Kee alio 2*1*2-270, and 

iv. 5)M*24 III* #fay in the island was from the second 
weak in Heptember down to the last In October, 1706. 
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nothing of what wan going on in the world, I might, have 
forgotten the world’s existence, ami people might have 
forgotten mine too. They only suffered me t«» pans two 
months in the island, hut I could have passed two years, 
two centuries, and all eternity, without a moment'* weari¬ 
ness, though I hud not, with my companion, any other 
society than that of the steward, his wile, and their 
servants. They were in truth hornet souls ami nothing 
more, but that was just what I wanted. . . . tarried 
thither in a violent hurry, alone and without a thing, I 
afterwards Rent for my housekeeper, my boohs, and my 
scanty possessions, of which I had the delight of unpack¬ 
ing nothing, leaving my boxes and chest* jm4 as they had 
come, and dwelling in the house where 1 counted on end 
ing my days, exactly as if it wen* an inn wlienee I must 
needs set forth on the morrow. All things went so well, 
just as they were, that to think of ordering them better 
were to spoil them. One of my greatest joys was to leave 
my books safely fastened up in their boxes, and to lm 
without even a awe for writing. When any luckier letter 
forced me to take up a pen for an answer, l griinibliiigly 
borrowed the steward’s inkstand, tind hurried to give it 
back to him with all the haste l could, in the vain iiojv 
that I should never have need of the loan any more. 
In-tend of meddling with those weary tjtiiren and m%tm 
and piles of old hooks, l filled my rlnimber mil it flowers 
and grasses, for I wtw then in my first fervour for botany, 
Having given up employment that would lien task to nu% 
I needed one that would be an amusement, nor enttw me 
more pains than a sluggard might elmose to take. f 
undertook to make the Flora j^trinmtlari^ and to dwwriiii 
every single plant on the inland, in detail enough to occupy 
me for the rest of my ilnya In eonwajutmeii of ihk ilm 
scheme, every morning after break fust, which w« all took 
in company, I used to go with a magnifying glims in my 
hand and my Byskma Niitune tinder my arm, to vtulf »?it« 
district of the island I had divided if for that tmrptMN 
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into small mpmm% meaning to go through thorn one after 
another in emit season of the year. At the end of two or 
three* hours I used to return laden with tut ample harvest, 
a provision for amusing myself after dinner iminors, in 
ease of ruin, I spent the rent of the morning in going 
with the steward, his wile, and Theresa, to see the labourers 
and tln^ harvesting, and I generally set to work along with 
them ; many a time when people from Herne came to see 
me, they found me perched on a high tree, with a bag 
fastened round my waist; 1 kept lUling it with fruit and 
then let it down to the ground with a rope. The exercise 
I had taken in the morning and the good humour that 
always comes from exercise, made the repose of dinner 
vastly pleasant to me. Hut if dinner was kept up too 
long, and tine weather invited me forth, I could not wait, 
hut was speedily off to throw myself all alone into a boat, 
which, when the water was smooth enough, I used to pull 
out to the middle of the lake. There, stretched at full 
length in tlm boat*# bottom, with my eyes turned up to 
the sky, I let myself flout slowly hither and thither as the 
water listed, sumetimes for hours together, plunged in a 
thousand confused delicious musings, which, though they 
had no fixed nor constant object, were not the less on that 
account a hundred times dearer to me than all that I had 
found sweetest in what they call the pleasures of life. 
Often warned by the going down of the sun that it was 
time to return, I found myself so far from the island that 
f was forced t«» row with all my might to get in before it 
watt pitch dark. At other times, ins tern! of losing myself 
in the midst of the waters, I had a fancy to coast along 
the green nhores of the island, where the clear waters and 
cool shadows tempted me to bathe. But one of my most 
fretpieiit exptaiitiomi whs from the larger island to the less; 
there 1 disembarked and spilt my afternoon, sometime! 
In mimic rumbles among wild elder#, peraiearies, willows, 
and shrubs of every spcitiM, sometimes settling myself on 
the top of a Kandy knoll, covered with turf, wild thyme, 
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flowers, even sainfoin and trefoil that had most liirely \mm 
sown there in old days, making excellent quarters tor 
rabbits. They might multiply in pare without either 
fearing anything or harming anything. I spoke of thin 
to the steward. He at once had male and female rabbits 
brought from NtmeluUel, and we went in high state, \m 
wife, one of his sisters, Theresa, and l, to settle them tit 
the little islet The foundation of nur colony was a feast- 
day. The pilot of the Argonauts was not prouder than I, 
as I bore my company and tin* rabbits in triumph from 
our island to the smaller one. . . . 

When the lake was too rough for me to sail, I spent 
my afternoon in going up and down the island, gathering 
plants to right and left; seating myself now in smiling 
lonely nooks to dream at my ease, now on little terraces 
and knolls, to follow with my eyes the superb imd ravish' 
ing prospect of the lake and its shores, crowned on one 
side by the neighbouring hills, and on the other melting 
into rich and fertile plains up to the font of the pale blue 
mountains on their far-off edge. 

As evening drew on, I used to come down from the 
high ground and sit on the beach at the waters brink in 
some hidden sheltering place. There the murmur of the 
waves and their agitation, charmed all my mmmm and 
drove every other movement away from my until ; they 
plunged it into delicious dreamings, in which I mm often 
surprised by night. The flux and reflux iff the water, ifi 
ceaseless stir swelling and falling at intervals, striking on 
ear and sight, made up for the internal movements which 
my musings extinguished ; they were enough to give me 
delight in mere existence, without taking any trouble of 
thinking. From time to time arose some jtmuiitig thought 
of the instability of the tilings of this world, iff which the 
face of the waters offered an image ; but itielt light im¬ 
pressions were swiftly effaced in the uniformity of the 
ceaseless motion, which rocked me iw in a cradle ; it held 
me with such fascination that even when called at the 
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hour and by the nigim! appointed, I could not tear myself 
away without summoning all my force. 

After supper, when the evening was (Inn, we used to 
go all together for a Haunter on this terrace, to breathe the 
freshness of the air from the lake. We wit down in the 
arbour, laughing, chatting, or tanging some old wmg, and 
then we went home to bed, well pleased with the day, 
and only craving another that should bo exactly like it on 
this morrow. . . . 

All is in a continual flux upon the earth. Nothing in 
it keeps a form constant and determinate ; our affections, 

fastening on external things, necessarily change and pang 
just m they do. Ever in front of xm or behind us, they 
recall the past that ia gone, or anticipate a future that in 
many a rase ia destined never to bo. There ia nothing 
tolid to which this heart can fix itself. Units we have little 
more than n pleasure that cornea am! passes away ; as for 
this happiness that endures, I cannot tell if it bo so much 
as known among men. There ii hardly in the midst of 
our liveliest delights a single mutant when this heart could 
tell ui with mil truth—" 1 would this instant might last 
for mm M Ami how can wo give the name of happiness to 
a flouting state that all the time leaves the heart unquiet 
and void, that makes m regret something gone, or still 
long for something to come I 

But if there ii a state in which the soul finds a situa¬ 
tion solid enough to comport with perfect repose, and with 
the expansion of it* whole faculty, without need of calling 
bank the past, or pressing on towards the future ; whore 
time is nothing for It, and the present has no ending ; 
with no murk for its own duration and without a trace of 
succession j without a single other sense of privation or 
delight, of pleasure or pain, of desire or apprehension, 
than this single sense of existence—so long as such a state 
endures, he who find* himself in it may talk of bliss, not 
with ii floor, relative, and imperfect happiness such as 
people find ia th© pleasures of life, but with a happiness 

VOL, II. I 
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full, perfect, and an Hieing, that leaves in tin* soul no 
conscious unfilled void. Such a state wip many a day 
mine in my solitary musing*? in the isle of St. Peter, either 
lying in my boat as it floated on the water, or seated on 
the banks of the broad lake, or in id her places than the 
little isle on the brink of some broad stream, or a rivulet 
murmuring over a gravel bed. 

What is it that one enjoys in a situation like thin ? 
Nothing outside of one’s self, nothing except one’s self and 
one’s own existence. . . . But most mein tossed us they 
are by unceasing passion, have little knowledge of such a 
state ; they taste it imperfectly for a few momenta, and then 
retain no more than an obscure confused idea of if, that is 
too weak to let them feel its charm. It would not even 
be good in the present constitution of things, that in their 
eagerness for these gentle ecstasies, they should fall into u 
disgust for the active life in which their duty in prescribed 
to them by needs that are ever on the increase. But a 
wretch cut off from human society, who can do nothing 
here below that is useful and good either for himself or 
for other people, may in inch a state find for all lost 
human felicities many recompenses, of which neither for¬ 
tune nor men can ever rob him, 

’Tie true that these recompenses cannot he felt by all 
souls, nor in all situations. The heart must be i% peace, 
nor any passion come to trouble its calm. Titer® must 1m 
in the surrounding object® neither absolute repose nor 
excess of agitation, but a uniform and moderated movement 
without shock, without interval With no movement, 
life is only lethargy If the movement be unequal or too 
strong, it awakes us ; by recalling u* to the objects around, 
it destroys the charm of our mining, and plucks us from 
within ourselves, instantly to throw m back under the 
yoke of fortune and man, in a moment to restore in to nil 
the consciousness of misery. Absolute stillness incline! 
one to gloom. It offers an image of death : then the help 
of a cheerful imagination is neceiMuy, and presents itself 
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naturally enough to those whom heaven ban endowed with 
such a gift. The movement which duett uot mtm from 
without then stirs within us. Tint repost* is km complete, 
it is true ; hut it in also more agreeable whan light and 
gentle ideas, without agitating the depths of the soul, only 
softly skim the surface, This sort of miming we may taste 
whenever there in tranquillity about us, and 1 have thought 
that in the Buttiile, and even in a dungeon where no object 
struck my wight, I could have dreamed away many a thrice 
pleasurable day. 

But it mu»t be mud that all this came better and more 
happily in u fruitful and lonely inland, where nothing pre¬ 
sented itself to me save smiling pictures, where nothing 
recalled saddening memories, where the fellowship of the 
fesw dwellers there w m gentle and obliging, without being 
exciting enough to busy urn incessantly, where, in short) I 
wn* free to gummier myself all clay long to the prompt¬ 
ing® of my taste or to the most luxurious indolence. . , * 
Aft I came out from a long and most sweet musing it, 
seeing myself surrounded by verdure and flowers and 
birds, and letting my nyes wander far over romantic shores 
that fringed a wide oxpmi« of water bright as crystal, I 
fitted till these attractive objects into my dreams; and 
when at lust 1 slowly recovered myself and recognised 
what watt about mo, I could not mark the point that cut 
off dream from reality, so equally did all things unite to 
endear to me the lonely retired life 1 fed in this happy 
spot f Why can that life not coma hack to me again f 
Why can I not go finish my days in the beloved island, 
never to quit it, never again to see in it one dweller from 
the mainland, to bring hack to me the memory of all the 
woes of every sort that they have delighted in heaping on 
my brad for all these long years! . « . Freed from the 
earthly piuiiiiotii engendered by the tumult of social life, 
my soul would many a time lift itself above this atmos¬ 
phere, and commune beforehand with the heavenly intelli- 
gances, Into whose number it trusts to be ere long taken,' 
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The exquisite dream, thus set to word# of moat 
soothing music, came soon to Its end. The full and 
perfect sufficienco of life wan abruptly disturbed 
The government of Berne gave him notice to quit 
the island and their territory within fifteen days. 
He represented to the authorities that ho was infirm 
and ill, that he knew not whither to go, and that 
travelling in wintry weather would he dangerous to 
his life. He even made the most extraordinary re¬ 
quest that any man in similar straits ever did make. 
“In this extremity,” he wrote to their representative, 
“I only see one resource for me, and however fright¬ 
ful it may appear, I will adopt it, not only without 
repugnance, but with eagerness, if their excellencies 
will be good enough to give their consent ft is that 
it should please them for me to pass the rest of my 
days in prison in one of their castles, or aueh other 
place in their states as they may think fit to select 
I will there live at my own expense, and I will give 
security never to put them to any cost I submit 
to be without paper or pen, or any communication 
from without, except so far as may be absolutely 
necessary, and through the channel of those who 
shall have charge of me. Only let me have left, 
with the use of a few books, the liberty to walk 
occasionally in a garden, and I am content Do not 
suppose that an expedient, so violent in appearance, 
is the fruit of despair. My mind is perfectly calm at 
this moment; I have taken time to think about it, 
and it is only after profound consideration that I 
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have brought myself to thin derision. Mark, I pray 
you, that if thin kcoiuk tin oxtnwordinary resolution, 

my situation k still more mo. The distracted life 
that l have been made to lead for several years 
without internuMmon would lie terrible for a man 
in full health ; judge what it must trn for a miserable 
invalid worn down with weariness and misfortune, 
and who has now no wish save only to die in a little 
peura.* 1 * 

That the request was made in all sincerity we 
may well believe. The difference between being 
in prison and Iwing out of it wan really not consider* 
able to a mini who had the previous winter been 
confined to bis ehiunber for eight month* without a 
break. 9 In other rtiitptiete the work! was tin cheerless 
m any prison could !hi. He was tin exile from the 
only places he knew, mid to him a land unknown 
was terrible. He hud thought of ¥101111% and the 
Prince of Wurtemhurg had sought the rinjnisite per* 
iriiiiion for him, but the priests warn too utroiig in the 
court of the house of Austria,** Miiilame dTIoudotot 
offered him 11 resting place in Normandy, and Baint 
Lambert in Lorraine , 1 Hn thought of Potedam. 
Hoy, the pi inter, preyed him to go to Holland lie 
wondered if he should have strength to ®wm the 
At pi and make bin way to tkmdca* Eventually he 
made up bin mind to m tu Berlin, and ha want m 

1 c/#m t if* m. Oct ao, tm 

< ik, if, April w, im> 

* ii 310 HI! 4 Ik ♦ it 604, 
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far as Strasburg on his road thither . 1 Here he began 
to fear the rude climate of the northern capital; lie 
changed his plans, and resolved to acre jit th© warm 
invitations that lie had received to cross over to Eng¬ 
land. His friends used their interest to procure n 
passport for him/ and the Prince of Conti offered 
him an apartment in the privileged quarter of the 
Temple, on his way through Park Ilia own pur* 
pose seems to have been irresolute to the hut, but 
his friends acted with such energy ami bustle on him 
behalf that the English scheme was adopted, and he 
found himself in Paris {Dec. 17, 17 fib), on his way 
to London, almost before he had deliberately realise*! 
what he was doing. It was a step that led him into 
many fatal vexations, m wo shall presently mt\ 
Meanwhile we may pause to examine the two con 
siderable books which had involved his life in all this 
confusion and perplexity* 

1 He arrived at Stranhur# on the *M m M of November* 
left it about the end of the first week In IWemtor, and arrived 
in Paris on the 10th of Dtfmtibc? 17H!h A sort of afm« r> plod 
tradition it said to linger in the island about l#*t 

evening on the island, how «fW §iif?§wr ho mlM for a Into, 
and sang some passably bad vows. Boo M* ihmgy 1 * /, J, 
Mmmmu, p, 179 (Paris* 1858.) 

* Madame de VertMln to J, S, it Btrr* 4 *dsH* # II* M% 
The minister even expressed his espwkl iff light at bring aide 
to serve Rousseau, to little sorimnunm* wu then* now in flit 
formalities of absolution. Ik HI* 



CHAPTER III 

THK SOCIAL CONTRACT. 

Thk dominant belief **f tho best* minds of tho latter 
half of the idglitrenth century was a passionate faith 
in the illimitable jamaihilities of human progress. 
Nothing short of it general overthrow of the planet 
could in their e yea stay the ever tip ward movement 
of human perfectibility. They differed as to the 
details of the philosophy of government which they 
deduced from thk philosophy of society, but the con¬ 
viction that & golden era of tolerance, enlightenment, 
and material prosperity was dose at hand, belonged 
to them all Itoniiimn set lik face the other way. 
For him the golden era hud pasted away from our 
globe many centurion ago. Simplicity had fled from 
the earth. W kdom amt heroism had vanished from 
out of the minds of leaders. Tho spirit of citiaen- 
ship had gone from those who should have upheld 
th© sandal union in brotherly accord. The dream of 
human piirfoctiliility which nerved men like Con- 
dorcot, wjiit to ftotisitcmu a sour and fantastic mockery, 
Tho iiiintiit that iiiiin could do wan to turn their ayes 
to th© punt, to obliterate tho interval, to try to walk 
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for a space in the track of the ancient shc tVtsVs. They 
would hardly succeed, hut endeavour might at hmt 
do something to stay the plague of universal dm 
I genoraey. IIonce the fatality of his system, It 
placed the centre of social activity elsewhere than in 
careful and rational examination of social conditions, 
and in careful and rational effort to modify them, 
As we began by saying, it substituted u retrograde 
iaspiration for direction, and emotion for the discovery , 
pf law. We can hardly wonder, when we think of j 
)}ho intense exultation of spirit produced both by thej 
jperfectibilitarians and the followers of Koumwiu, attdj 
jat the same time of the {mlitical degradation mui 
Material disorder of France, that «ti violent n contrast' 
between the ideal and the actual led In n great vob 
canic outbreak Ala% the cntcitil difficulty of {mlith 
cal change is to summon new force wit limit destroying 
the sound parts of a ilnicttita which it has taken mo 
many generations to erect The Kochi t 'ontmet in 
the formal denial of the pmedhiiify of 
overcoming the difficulty* 

“Although man deprhes himaelf in the civil iitute 
of many advantages which he hold* from nature, yet 
he acquires in return others an great* hi* facultm* 
exercise ami develop tlicniielvwi* hh khm extend, 
his sentiments are ennobled, fih whole mrnl hi mhml 
to such a degree, that if the abuses of tliia new nui» 
dition did not ho often degrade him below that fmut 
which he has emerged, he would be hmind to hhm 
without ceasing the happy moment which rwrtiPil 
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him from it for ever, and out of a stupid and blind 
animal mmh tin intelligent being and a man." 1 The 
little parent bonis m to this frequent degradation pro¬ 
duced by Urn abuse* of flm undid condition, does not 
prevent m from recognising in the, whole pannage a 
tolerably complete surrender of the. main position 
which was taken up in the two Discourses. The 
short treatise on the Social (’ontract is an inquiry 
into the just foundations and most proper form 
of that very polit teal society, which the Discourses 
showed to have its foundation in injustice, and 
to he incapable of receiving any form proper for 
the attainment of the full measure of human happi¬ 
ness. 

Inequality in the same way is no longer denounced, 
but accepted and deft noth lattice's influence has 
begun to tell Tim two principal objects of every 
system of legislation are declared to be liberty and 
equality, Ily equality we are warned not to under- 
ikiiid that the degree# of power and wealth should be 
absolutely the same, but that in respect of power, 
mail jiower should iai out of reach of any violence, 
mid ki invariably exureised in virtue of the laws; and 
in fftsfieei of riches, that no citixcn should ho wealthy 
enough to buy another, and nows poor enough to sell 
himself. Do you nay this equality is a mere chimera 1 
It is precisely because the force of things is constantly 
tending to destroy equality, that Urn force of legisla¬ 
tion ought ns constantly to be directed towards up* 
1 t'nsl. tVttf., I. flit 
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holding it 1 Thin m much clearer limit the indefinite 
way of speaking which we have already noticed in the 
second Discourse. It means neither more nor Um 
than that equality More the law which m one of the 
elementary marks of a perfectly free community. 

The idea of the law being constantly directed in 
counteract the tendencies to violent moqu&lttie* in 
material possessions among different member* of a 
society, is too vague to be criticised. Ihm it cover 
and warrant so sweeping n meaimre m the old smmk ^ 
them of Solon, voiding nil contracts in which the 
debtor had pledged hi* land or his \mrmxx ; or inch 
measures as the agrarian laws of Ueittltai and the 
Gracchi I Or is it to go no further than to condemn 
such a law as that which in England gives unwilled 
lands to the eldest mm I Wo cun only criticise 
accurately a general idea of this mu1 in cnnxicettoti 
with gpecifle projects in which it m applied, An it 
stands, it is no more than the itxpiviMmti of what the 
author thinks a wise principle of public jmliry. It 
assumes the existence of property junt m completely 
as the theory of the most rigorous capitalist could 
do ; it gives no encouragement, m the Dinmiinw 
did, to the notion of an equality in being without 
property. There is no clement of ecmimuttistit in a 
principle so stated, hut it suggests % social idea, 
based on the moral claim of men to have equality of 
opportunity. This idea! ataitijml tf#cSf on the minds 

1 Coni. Mm, IL it lie iiatl written In imrli the astit** mm 
in his article ©a Political Kcenemy Iw the l*iryi?l«i|4nlli l p 14 
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of Robespierre and the other revolutionary loaders, 
and led to practical results in the sale of the Church 
and oilier lands in uniidl kite, ho m to give tho peasant 

a market to buy in. The effect of the economic 
change thus introduced happened to work in the 
direction in which Kouhhcuu pointed, for it in now 
known that the most remarkable and most permanent 
of the consequences of the revolution in the owner¬ 
ship of land was the erection, between the two ex¬ 
treme e hisses of proprietors, of ?tn immense body of 
middle dma freeholders. This state is not equality, 
hut gradation, ami there is undoubtedly an immense 
difference between the two, Btill it* origin i« an 
iltuatraticm on the largest imlii in history of the force 
of legislation Iwung exerted to counteract mi irregu¬ 
larity that find become unbearable. 1 

Notwithstanding the disappearance of the more 

1 Ifitk^pfwrw tllsrtatmwl flip intimtiim «f attacking property, 
tail took up a Uk* that «t' teaching tho poor 

ewatsmpt tor tlm ti»*h, i*«t revy ** I fit* nut want to much 
flitt? hit rikii, nn t«ir» rrmtiofft ** however impure 

fltcir sotttw. It fa far w«t«» mi ohjrct of to ittp to make 

povwty hollow able* fhftti to pro*<uh« smith ; tlw thatched 
tint of frabifeMi* ton oi ww*l «*i*vy tlw paUe* of Uraaaua. I 
should at teas! m I’outimt, for my own part, to Im mm of tho 
mmn of At*»Ud»», hiMiiglif tip in fti« Tiytiiiwitiitt it tho puldie 
espiww* *»* tho heir prr ounptho of X>rt*i # twin in Hip mint of 
royal mm f« Ut mu a thfoiio «Worst rd by lint ttbiMMiieitt of 
tlw poph% ttsut ghtfti *it##| milt tli« piihliti mfary,” Quoted in 
Mahm** %U% •NWniftjrf** fonqw^, Uo Hahumf 

wrrfod RowhiW* tmmumtUk ftirthur towards tliPir natural mm- 
elwwiea by anch pi*q*»«ilhrtw m thaw* : ** The goal of the nmdu 
lion t«tw dc*tf*»> ini»|iMtity # atol t« «*>*«tahli*h tho happiness 
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extravagant elements of the old thmk t the new sperm 
lation was far from being purged of tin* fundamental 
errors that had given swell popularity to its prede¬ 
cessors. “If the sen/’ he snya in one place, “Imtliim 
nothing but inaccessible rocks on your coasts* remain 
barbarous ichthyophngi; you will live all the more 
tranquilly for it* tetter perhaps* and assuredly more 
happily /' 1 Apart from an outburst like this* the 
central idea remained the same* though it win 
approached from another aide and with different 
objects. The picture of a state of nature had lout 
none of its perilous attraction* though it wm filing in a 
slightly changed light. It remained the starting*point 
of the right and normal constitution of civil ictettiiy* 
just as it had boon the starting point of thedommcmtion 
of civil society as incapable of right constitution, amt 
as necessarily and for ever abnormal Equally with 
the Discourses, the Modal Chintract m a repudiation of 
that historic method which traces the pro-mut along 
a line of ascertained dmttmfancea* und necks an 
improved future in an unbroken ruiitiiiiiiititin of that 
line. The opening wtmi*, which sent such a thrill 
through the generation to which they were uttered 
in two continents, u Man k horn free* and everywhere 
he is in chains/ 1 tell i m at the outaet that ire are m 
far away as ever from the patient method of podlivt? 

of all/' “ The mutation 1% net fttifdird* te mm %lw ri»J* ah* 
sorb all the prejmrty, md hold ticitwttv p*w*r$ wtitl* fte §#»r 
toil like bom slaves, languish In wwtdtwl tiw§f 4 amt urn nothing 
iu the state." Hrpwti <k* ffatim MteMiim p *ii 

'CtoU.$oc>, ILsi, 
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obaervation* and um deeply buried m ever in deducing 

priw-fkid maxima from ii M't «if eonditiona which 
never haul any other than im aUtrant and phantm 
mafic existence, Hnw in n man horn front If ho j« 
born into kekf hm, he peikhra iimtantly, If ho in 
kirn into it fnmiU, In* in it! tin* moment of lim birth 
committed to a elate of Modal relation, in however 
rudimentary ii form ; and the morn or Iowa of freedom 
which thkatute inity nitiiimf«-4y permit tohim, depend* 
ujw,»it rirrtttn^litiiri^i Man wan hardly horn free 
among Roman* and A thoniiiua, when both law and 
public opinion kfl n father at perfect liberty to 
inputs hi# now born inf ant And the morn primitive 
t!ii! riretunnUitctta, the Ititer flit? period at winch he 
gain« freedom, A child wti'i not bout free in the 
early day# nt the Roman »tiafn mlien the pithia jmimiiu 
want a vi got on n teattfit Not, to go jet further back, 
mm he born free in the time* of the Hebrew patriarch#, 
when A hiMenu had full light of mterifidng hi4 mm, 
and Jephtfmh of Minilking ht* daughter* 

Jlttfi to ^peak tlm » i‘* hi 1‘peidi what wo do know* 
ttou^eaw mm not open to atria testimony. 14 My 
principle */ r he a a id an contempt of («rot inn, “ are not 
founded **n the authority of poefa; they come front 
the nature of filing and are tawd on inmotn” 1 Ha 
dotu indeed in one plrne * *pre>>»* ltd rovercuca for 
the Judaic li§« t ami mhmtmmu it jn#t rebuke to the 
philosophic *urogatne which «f only uttree^flil 
btipoator* tit the old legs'datm*, 1 flat Im jiititl tin 
» €mL l tf 5 » Ik. 11. vii. 
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attention to the processes awl usages of which thi« 

law was the organic expression, nor did he allow 
himself to learn from it the actual conditions of the 
social state which accepted it It was Locke, whose 
essay on civil government haunts m throughout the 
Social Contract* who had taught him that men are 
bom free, equal, ami independent, Locke evaded 
the difficulty of the dependence of childhood by 
saying that when the non cornea to the nutate that 
made his father a free man, lie Imeoxitea a free mini 
too . 1 What of the old Roman use permitting n 
father to sell his son three tim ml In the name 
metaphysical spirit Locke had laid down the absolute 
proposition that <c conjugal society m made by a 
voluntary compact between man nnd woman, >? a This 
is true of a small number of western societies in our 
own day, but what of the primitive usages of conn 
munal marriages, marriages by capture* purchase, and 
the rest? We do not mean it m any discredit to 
writers upon government in the seventeenth century 
that they did not make good out of their own con 
sciousness tine necessary want of knowledge about 
primitive communities. But it is itacwnuiry to point 
out, first, that they did not realise all the knowledge 
within their reach, and next that, m % consequence 
of this, their propositions had it quality that vitiated 
all their speculative worth. Filmeris contention that 
man is not naturally free was truer than tiro 
of Locke and Rousseau, and it was so beeatiw Filuter 
1 Oh. vi (vol. v, m ; «Ut 1801). » Ch. vii (p, I$B3»f 
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consulted and appintltul to the most uuthontic of tlio 

historic', words them suTaitmhlc , 1 

It iH tlm more singular that Rousseau should have 
thus dalibomtoly put aside all but. tha most arbitrary 
and empirical historical hmanim, and it shows tha 
axhnuwlinttry force with which man may ha mastered 
by abstract proposmsstotitf, oven whan they have a 
partial knowledge of tha antidote; harauHo Rousseau 
in several planm not only admits, hut insists upon, 
tha narossify of making institutions relative to tha 
state of th© community, in respect of nix©, soil, 
manners, occupation, morality, character. u It m in 
view of such relation* m lluwa that wa must assign to 
email people a particular system, which ahall ha the 
boat, not jtarlitipit in tittatf, but for thu state for which 
it i« dcMtiiiiitl ” 3 In another pliicn ho calk attention 
to nuiiumr*, mmUnm, above till to opinion, m th© part 
of a §«iiiiiil nyntetrt on which lit© mucgoiw of all the rant 
dtspettdi; particular rule* iitiittg only tha arching of 


1 (higtutt, lit lik iirifim dm h*k % tl« Wrti, H th* Mkmms 
( 175 H), rwt!ly al!»iii|i !#4 m Iitt»f Ititwly m prstitihk to carry cut 

» notion «f fft« fiiatiirical ntstlttst, but the font that hfitery 

tit that little lt«4 tc-ver hmt «ultjwtetl to sehstitlfte «x» 
ituiiiiitlttii ti»4» liia wlfurt tulimlim He amt iituliiftts timti- 
many which wtiulil e*r’i4Ieitt if only it had \mn 

iiftinl, iiul im4 nittiii tint tif the §tf«r«t# wihitanlklly umhrnln- 
j«h<*d. Vet even (hjgttet, wiiti lliiti «ir»fully Mlewecl the 
icriiiifila tif nitly mwfatim giv«m in the Hilda and «lli»r ntonu* 
intuit*# iiit*r*|w>r«»i» dmitmit ff«uif»r4 itatwiwnto about man 
l»litg kitti Ire® and iii4©|«ii4«»il (I, 2ft), ami tabuing umiltty 
m the r»!»ttft itf il*4ii^rmte ruflectiiiii, 

1 Cimi, Ate,, II, it Alia III, fill. 
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tho vault, of which manners, though so lunrli further 
iu rising, form a keystone that run mo to* bo dist urhod* * 
This was excellent so far a* it wont, but it was one 
of the many great truths, which men may hold in 
tlioir minds without appreciating their full value, II« 
did not sea that these manners, customs, opinions, 
have old roots which must bo sought in a lti4orki 
past; that they are connected with the constitution 
of human nature, anti that than in turn they prepare 
modifications of that constitution. His narrow, sym 
metrical, impatient humour unfitted him to deal with 
the complex tangle of the history of social growths. 
It was essential to hrn mcmtu! comfort that Ini sihould 
be able to sea a picture of perfect order and logical 
system at both ends of hid upwailiifioin Hone**, ho 
invented, to begin with, Mu ideal state of iiiifnro, and 
an ideal mode of passing from that to tho nodal stall** 
Ida swept away in his imagination tho whole win of 
actual incidents between present and pant; and lie 
constructed a system which might he imposed upon 
all societies indifferently by a legislator summoned 
lor that purpose, to wip# out existing must, laws, and 
institutions, and make afrusli a clear and undiaturiutd 
beginning of national life. The fore# of habit was 
slowly and insensibly to 1ms subatitutod for that of tint 
legislators authority, but tins existence of such tiiiliita 
previously a® forces to Im limit with* nod tint iixintoiic# 
of certain limits of pliancy in tho conditions of liiinniii 
nature and social possibility, ar© facte of which tti§ 

1 II, il Alte eh* til,. 
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author of tho Social Contract taken not tho leant 
account. 

Rousseau know hardly any history, and the few 
isolated pieces of old fart which ho had picked up in 
1 m very slight rending worn exactly tho moat unfor¬ 
tunate that a student in need of iho historic method 
could possibly have fallen in with, Tho illustrations 
which are scantily dispersed in bin pages,—and wo 
must remark that they are no more than illustrations 
for conclusions arrived at quite independently of them, 
ami not the historical proof and foundations of his 
conclusions, are nearly all from the annals of tho 
small state* of ancient Ctreeco, ami from the earlier 
times of the Roman republic, Wts have already 
pointed out to what an extent hi* imagination was 
struck nt the time of hi* first composition* by the 
tale iff Ryeurgua The influence of the mum notions 
ii still paramount. The hopelessness of giving good 
laws to a corrupt jieoplo is supposed to he demon- 
iitriifced by the eiwe of Minos, whom) legislation failed 
in Crete because the {ttiople fur whom Ini made laws 
were sunk In vices ; ninl by the further example of 
Plain, who refused to give laws to tho Arcadians 
ami tjyrniiiiiiw, knowing that they worn too rich and 
could never suffer equality . 1 The writer in thinking 
of I Auto's Raws, w hen he says that just an nature has 
filial limit* to the stuturu of a welt-formed man, out¬ 
side of which she produce* giants and dwarfs, so with 
reference to this best constitution fur a state, there 
» ll flit 

x 


Veil, It, 
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arc bounds to its extent, ho that it may he neither 
too large to be capable of good government, nor too 
small to be independent and self sufficing. The 
further the social bond is extended, the more relaxed 
it becomes, and in general a small state in proportion 
ally stronger than a large one . 1 In the remarks with 
which he proceeds to corroborate this position, we 
can plainly see that he is privately contrasting tin 
independent Greek community with the unwieldy 
oriental monarchy against which at one critical period 
Greece had to contend. He had never realised the 
possibility of such forms of polity m the Roman 
Empire, or the half-federal dominion of England 
which took such enormous dimensions in kk time, or 
the great confederation of states which came to birth 
two years before he died. He win the servant of Ida 
own metaphor, m the Greek writers so often were. 
His argument that a state must be of a moderate nmi 
because the rightly ahapen man is neither dwarf nor 
giant, is exactly on a par with Aristotle’s argument to 
the same effect, on the ground that beauty demand* 
ske, and there must not he too great nor too small ske, 
because a ship sails badly if it be either too heavy or 
too light 2 And when Rousseau itipjifwi^ the state 
to have ten thousand inhabitants, and talks ulmut the 
right mo of its territory , 8 who does not think of the 
five thousand and forty which the Athenian Htrangnr 
prescribed to Oleinias the Cretan m the exactly profier 

1 II ix. * MUUm % Vtt, iv. H, Hi 

8 (tent. &*., lb x. 
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number for the perfectly formed state V 1 The predic¬ 
tion of the short earner which awaits a state that is 
cursed with an extensive and accessible seaboard, 
corresponds precisely with the Athenian Stranger’s 
satisfaction that the new city in to be eighty stadia 
from the coast. u When Rousseau himself began to 
think about the organisation of Corsica, he praised 
the selection of <’orte a« the chief town of a patriotic 
administration, because it was far from the sea, and 
so its inhabitants would long preserve their simplicity 
and uprightness,’ 1 And in later years still, when 
meditating upon a constitution for Roland, lie pro¬ 
pounded mi economic system essentially Spartan; the 
people were enjoined to think little about foreigners, 
to give themselves little concern about commerces, to 
suppress stumped paper, and to put a tithe upon the 
land , 4 

Thu chapter on the 1 legislator is in the same region. 

We are again referred to Lyeurgtw; and to the air* 
ouinituiice that (treek towns usually confided to a 
stranger the mwrml task of drawing up their laws. 
His exjauience in Venice and the history of his native 
town supplemented the exam plea of Uroom Uoneva 
summoned a stranger to legislate for her, and “ those 
who only look on t Wvin as a theologian have a 
scanty idea of the extent of hit* genius; the prepara¬ 
tion of tmr wise eiJicfcs, in which he had so large a 

* !'Ut*At v, 7*17, 8 Ik , lv, 705, 

» /Vti/#< (§0 (Jmdiiidim jitiiif lm CWm* |». 75. 

* (hmmmmmmi ife cli, xL 
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part, do him as much honour tm his Institutes,” 1 
Rousseau's vision was too narrow to lot him boo the 
growth of government and laws as n eo ordinate pro* 
cess, flowing from the growth of all the other pails 
and organs of society, and advancing in more or less 
equal step along with them, lie could begin with 
nothing short of an absolute legislator, who should 
impose a system from without by a single act, u 
structure hit upon once for all by hi« individual 
wisdom, not slowly wrought out by many minds, 
with popular assent and co-operation, at tho sugges¬ 
tion of changing social circumstances and need,” 

All this would be of very trifling imjxirtance in 
the history of political literature, but for the extra¬ 
ordinary influence which circumstances ultimately 
bestowed upon it The Social Contract was the 
gospel of the Jacobins, and much of the action of the 
supreme party in France during the first months of 
the year 1794 is only fully intelligible! when we look 
upon it as the result and practical application of 
Rousseau's teaching. The conception of tho situation 
entertained by Robespierre and Baint Just wan on 
tirely moulded on all this talk about the legislators 
of Greece and Geneva, u Tho transition of an op¬ 
pressed nation to democracy k like the effort by 
which nature rose from nothingness to existence. 
You must entirely refashion a people whom you wish 

* Gont. Soc. t II. vil 

a Gognot wan much nmm to a tm@ amctptimk of tlil« kind i 
we, for instance, Origins dm Lorn* L 4$. 
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to make five destroy its prejudices, a lt.er its habits, 
limit its necessities, root up its vices, purify its desires. 
The stole therefore must lay hold on every human 
being at his birth, and direct his education with power¬ 
ful hand. Solon's weak confidence threw Athens into 
fresh slavery, while Lyeurgua's severity founded the 
republic of Sparta on an immovable lmsis.” 1 These 
words, which come from a decree of the Committee 
of Public Safety, might well be taken for an excerpt 
from the Social Contract. The fragments of the 
institutions by which Saint, .hist intended to regenerate 
his country, reveal n man with the example of Lyeur 
gns before his eyes in every line ho wrote. 3 When 
on the eve of the Thermidorian revolution which over- 

* Decree of the CommittBC, April *20,1704, reported by Itillaiat- 
Vitrimnen. t’oiepnro clt, iv. of Ibmttwmu's UunMiraiioM sur It 

(fmivfrnrmmt tU i, 

3 Ilws uni »om« of Haiti t JukI'm r«||iiliillo!i*i »firvant», 
nor gold cr »Hv*»r vwuti'h; m child timlcr Ifl to mi mmt t nor 
uny adult to mtt incut on tliriw day* of ihtt d«imd«; boya at Urn 
ago of ? t«* h« Immltnl ©wr to tin! arhonl of th« nation, whorr 
they w«tro t*» twt hrmight uj» l« littk, in itiidurts Imrduhljis, 
ind t« fniiii for war; tit mm* to Ui frtrn in all; frltindihlp 
tinliiin«il a jiiilillc iiitilllntltiii, nvory rill/oit on coining to majority 
hcJng Iwititnl to proclaim lti» frkmk, and If ho hud mmo, them 
to ki Ittinkhtul; If «n» roil*still toil ft orlmo, hi?« frlemk wow t« 
\m tamuhrd, Qiiotml In Von Hybid'H Hint. b % mwk Jlkv ., iv, 40, 
Wlitm Mwtdly dmuinni l*l» dmifti nf n modtd community In 
l?f*4 (»w* ithnvo, fill, I, j», IftH) Ito IItfIn siijijicmitl, tm« would 
think, tint within forty jmm * tmn would ho mi ntrnr trying tin* 
oxporimoiii it* Fratin« m Hu hit dual wo*. fktxmif l» protiounmid 
by JUi I tut |»i to lift v i! bmn itwfitrtd hy ftn? Ooduck lit Nature, 
wlilcti t* Ittirfw Ifopijiknfty mt down to Dkkrot, tin whom 
ovttry groat tkniruutive |*i«» mm *y*t**nmticftlly fatfmml 
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throw him and his party, ho insisted on tho necessity 
of a dictatorship, ho was only thinking of tho moans 
by which ho should at length obtain tho necessary 
power for forcing his regenerating projects on tho 
country; for ho know that ItobcHpicrrc, whom he 
named as the man for tho dictatorship, accepted his 
projects, and would loud the full force of the temporal 
arm to tho propagation of ideas which they had ac¬ 
quired together from Jean Jacques, and from the 
Greeks to whom Jean Jacques hud sent them for 
example and instruction. 1 No doubt the condition 
of France after 1792 must naturally have struck any 
one too deeply imbued with the spirit of the Hociul 
Contract to look beneath the surface of the society 
with which the Convention had to deal, tm urgently 
inviting a lawgiver of the ancient stump. The old 
order in church and state had been swept away, no 
organs for the performance of the functions of national 
life wore visible, the moral ideas which had bound 
the social elements together in the extinct monarchy 
seemed to be permanently sapped. A jwdiUebm who 
had for years been dreaming about Minos amt Lyciir 
gus and Calvin, especially if he lived in it state with 
such a tradition of centralisation as ruled in Franco, 
was sure to suppose that here wm the scene ami the 
moment for a splendid reptilian on tut immense scale 
of those immortal achievements. Tint futility of the 

1 1 forget where 1 have rttcl the story t»f mmm tmmtlmt of ilm 
Convention being very angry tacsttw tlm library e»tiUim*f m 
copy of the laws which Mines gave to the Cretans. 
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attempt- was tho practical and ever memorable Ulus 
trillion of the defect of BeusseauM geometrical method. 
It. wm one thing to make lawn for tlm handful of 
people! who lived in Chmeva in the sixteenth century, 
united in religious faith, and accepting the name form 
and conception of the common good* It wan a very 
different thing to try to play Calvin over Home twenty- 
five millions of a heterogeneously composed nation, 
abounding in variations of temperament, faith, lawn, 
ami ImhitH and weltering in unfathomable distractions. 
The French did indeed at length invite a heavensent 
stranger from i ‘orsiru to make lawn for them, hut not 
until lie hint net Ida foot upon their neck ; and oven 
Napleoit Bonaparte, who had begun life like the rent 
of Iuh generation by writing Hoiwmmuite essays, made 
a swift return to the hintone method in the equivocal 
ahum of the Concordiit, 

Not only worn KnutowauVi aehomm of polity coin 
ceivial from the point of view of a small territory 
with a limited population, “ You must not/’ he nay# 
in one place, ** make tlm ahurnat of great states an 
object ion to n writer who would fain have none but 
small oiien, Pl Again, when lie said that in a truly 
frets Hint e tlm rifkimii performed all their services to 
file community with their arms ami none by money, 
and that tie looked upon tlm combs (or compulsory 
labour on the public mads) i m lew hostile to freedom 
than taxes / 4 lie allowed that lie was thinking of a state 

1 III, jtili 

3 III, *v, lit? atiifiiilty rccoftniwielcil the VuUm in piy all 
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not greatly passing the dimension* of a parish, 
was not the only defect of his schemes, They m 
a sort of state of nature in the mind* of the 
with whom the lawgiver had to deal. Kami 
made the same assumption afterwards, and %rm 
his military school to erect on these hare plots 
ever superstructure he might think fit to nppoh; 
society that had for so many centuries been org. 
and moulded hy a powerful ami energetic d 
armed with a definite doctrine, fixing the same 
tendencies in a long series of successive gonert 
was not in the nuked mental state which the dm 
postulated. It wain not prepared to accept free di 
the substitution of friendship for marriage, th 
placement of the family by the military sehao 
the other articles in Saint Just’s programme of 
renovation. The twelve apostles went among j 
who were morally swept and garnished, and 
went armed with instruments pmjiiir to neb 
imagination of their hearer*. Alt moral refo 
seek the ignorant anti aimple, |»«r fUheranm ii 
scene, labourers and women in another, for tint 
reason that new ideas only make way on grout** 
is not already too heavily enettmlmrod with prejn 
But France in 1703 was in no condition of this 
Opinion in all its spheres wm deepened by an til 
powerful organisation, to a degree which intnh 

public fuuctiwiarie* in kind, mini t*» luv* ttie public 
executed on the system wf mnS®, Ommrmmmi d* /* 
oh. xi. 
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attempt to abolish thi' opinion, an the organisation 
appeared to have been abolished, quite hopolasa until 
the lapse of three or four hundred years had allowed 
duo time for dissolution. After all it was not until 
the fourth century of our era that the work of even 
the twelve apostles began to tell derisively and quickly. 
Ah for the Lyeurgua of whom the French chattered, 
if nurh a personality ever exi ted out of the region of 
myth, lie came to hut people armed with an oracle 
from the gods, just as Moses did, and wan himself 
regarded m having a nature touched with divinity. 
No such preteuaiouH could well he made hy any French 
legislator within a do/,tin years or no of the death of 
Voltaire. 

last m here remark that it was exactly what 

fttrike* m m the desperate absurdity of the iuwump> 

tiotw of the HcMUitt Contract, which constituted the 
power of that work, when it accidentally fell into the 

hands of men who surveyed a national syntmu wrecked 
in all it* parts, Hie Social (Jon tract m worked out 

prediiily in that fashion which, if it touche# men at 
all, make# them into fanatic*, Long train* of reaaom 
ing» careful allegation of proof*, patient* admission on 
every hand of qualifying pro pewit ions and multi- 
tudinom limitation#, ure eaguntial to aeiemeu, and 
produce treatim*# that guide the wise statesman in 
normal time*. tint it is dogma that gives fervour to 
a sect. There ire always large danse* of minds to 
whom anything in the fthtipa of a vigorously compact 
syutern m htmmUhlf lancinating, and to whom the 
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qualification of a proposition, or the limitatit 
theoretic principle is distressing nr intolerable, 
persons always coma to the front for a non 
times of distraction, when the party that km 
own aims most definitely is sure to have tl 
chance of obtaining power. Ami luamseaus i 
charmed their temperament A man who l 
sets of complex facte is necessarily slow foot 
one who has only words to den! with, may w 
with a speed, a precision, a consistency, a com 
ness, that has a magical potency over men win 
on having politics and theology drawn out it 
theorems like those of Euclid. 

liousseau traces his conclusions from wort; 
developos his system from the interior get 
phrases. Like the typical schoolman, ho m 
that analysis of terms is the right way of mt 
new knowledge about things; he mistakes the 
plication of proposition* for the discovery of 
truth. Many pages of the Modal CJontraefc an 
logical deductions from verbal definitions: the ttli 
attempt to confront them with actual fact woul< 
shown them to be not only valueless, but 1 
meaningless, in connection with real human 
and the visible working of human affairs. If* 
into the word, or into his own verbal noth 
tolls us what is to be found in that, whereas w< 
to be told the marks and qualities that distil 
tiie object which the word i* meant to recall 
wises his habit of setting himself <|uoaUofm, 
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reference tit which we cannot say that, tlm answers 
are not* true, hut only that thii questiona thwnRolvoH 
were never worth unking. Horn k an instance of 
lm method of auppming that to draw something 
from a verbal notion k to find out something c.orro 
upending to fact. 41 Wo ran distinguish in tlm magin- 
train fchtmi oHHtmtially different wills: lat, the will 
jmculiar to him m an individual, which only tends to 
his own particular in lvan!ago; 2 nd, the common will 
of tlm magistrates, which mfow only to tlm advantage 
of tlm prince j*>. tlm government j, and thin wo may 
name corporate will, which in general in relation to 
the government, and particular in relation to tlm state 
of which tlm government m n part ; 3rd, the will of 
the people or sovereign will, which is general, as well 
in relation to the state etitwidwtid m n whole, m in 
relation to the government mftwdored m part of 
the whole. 14 * It might hn hard to prove that all 
thin ii not true, tmt then it in unreal and comes to 
nothing, m we mm if we take tlm trouble to turn it 
into real mutter Thu# a inmiihi.tr of tlm British 
If (man of 1 •tiftintoiii, who in a maguttrata in Hmwmtatda 
ftotote, turn throw oamuttmtly different wills: first, m 
a man, Mr* Ho arnhan; itteciitd* his corporate will, as 
itwtnhif of the eimmlmr, amt thin will m general m 
rotation to tlm legiilntiirn, hut particular in relation 
to tlm whole body of eluctiiw anti {merit; third, hut 
will m it member «f tlm groat oleetoml body, which 
ii a guttural will alike in relation to Urn electoral 
1 ii ml, AV,, III. it 
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body and to the legislature. An Knglish ] 
is perfectly welcome to make abortions of tl 
if ho chooses to do so, aid nobody will t 
trouble to deny thorn. But they are nonsense 
do not correspond to the real composition of a 
of parliament, nor do they shod the smallest % 
any part either of the theory of government in 
or the working of o»r own government in pat 
Almost thesame kind of observation might 
of the famous dogmatic statements about sove 
“Sovereignty, being only rim exercise of the 
will, can never ho alienated, and the so vend 
is only a collective being, can only be roj>ro*c] 
himself : the power may bo transmitted, hut 
will;” 1 sovereignty is indivisible* not only in pi 
but in object ; 9 ami so forth. We shall have 
eider these remarks from another jaunt of vi« 
present we ruler to them m illustrating the d 
of the book, m consisting of a number of exj 
of definitions, analysed m wordti, not com par 
the facts of which the words mti rojiresot 
This way of treating political theory emil* 
writer to assume an air of certitude and ju 
which led narrow deductive mind* cuiiijileti 
fcivo. Burke poured merited mmi mt the ap| 
of geometry to politic* and algebraic form 
government, but then it %nm just this mmn 
monstrathm, this measured accuracy, tliat fill** 
scan’s disciples with n mpumm and undoubti 
* 11. i 
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fidonro which leaves the modern student of thawi 
schemes in iinmmuent unspeakable. Tim thinnoHH 
of ItoheHpierre'M ideas tin gu\ eminent, reams to antonwh 
uh, when we remember that ho hud not, trained him- 
nolf to look upon it m the art of dealing with huge 
groups of conflicting mtereHts, of hostile passiona, of 
hardly reconcilable aims, of vehemently opposed 
forces, lit 4 hud disciplined his political intelligence 
on inch meagre nitd unsubstantial argumentation an 
the following: M l#et uh suppose the state com posed 
of tint thouwmd citizens, The imvereign ran only he 
considered collectively ami an a body ; hut each per 
non, in hi* quality m subject, is considered as an in¬ 
dividual unit ; tints the sovereign in to the subject a« 
tan thousand m to one ; in other words, each member 
of the siiibt Iiiw for bin iiliiirn only the temthouaandth 
part tif the sovereign authority* though lie in Hide 
twitted to it in all bin own entirety, If the people 
be coin postal of n hundred thousand men, tho condo 
tion of the mihjerta tltttftt wit chnwgo, and ouch of 
them hour# equally the whole empire of the laws, 
while his MiHYwge, mlm-cd to a hum! mi thousand tig 
him ten times leas ittfltaunett in drawing them up, 
Thom the subject remaining utili only one, the rola* 
tion of the hu vertugtt augment in the ratio of the 
number of the citizens. Whence it Jollaw* that, 
tliii lurger the Utah* Imeome*, tho wmro ctm % n liberty 
dittiitiwh /* 1 

Apart front tiniirittiitiolical €«nm$jiiioti% unit the 
1 til L 
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deep charm which their assurance of exprom 
for the narrow and fervid minds of which I 
and Germany scent to have got finally rid 
baptists and Fifth Monarchy men* hut wh 
haunted France, there were maxima in tin 
Contract of remarkable convenience for the n 
of a Committee of Public Safety, 41 How am 
multitude/’ the writer asks in one place, 14 v 
often does not know its own will, because it 
knows what in good for it* execute of itself in 
taking ho vast and io difficult m a system of 
tion 1 n 1 jfAgttin, u m nature gives to each i 
absolute power over nil his member*, m th 
pact gives to the body politic an absolute \m\\ 
all its member*; and it itt this same power 
when directed by th© general will, beam* m 
said, the name of wm^mgnty. j Above i 
little chapter on a dictatorship » llw very 
tion of the position of the itohoapiorrista in 
months immediately preceding their fall, 
evidently the first intention of the people t 
state should not perish / 1 and m on, with mm 
eism of the system of occasional dictatorships, 
wore resorted to in old Homo, 3 Vet this d 
in itself go much twyond the old immiirehie t 
of Prerogative, as a corrective fur the slowtn 
want of immediate applicability of mere lt % p 
ceases in canes of state emergency ; and it it 
noticing again and again that in spite of the 
1 It. Vl » II If, * tv I 
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hig« of reaction* the few atrocities of the Terror are 
an almost invbdhle speck compared with the atrocities 
of Christian churchmen ami lawful lungs, perpetrated 

in aecordauee with their notion of what constituted 
public safety. Ho fur ns Houssrim h intention goes, 
wo find in bin writing* otto of the strongest denuncia¬ 
tions of the doctrine of public safety that ia to bo 
found in titty tif the wt it inga of the, century, u In 
the safety of a citizen, 0 bo ciies, u less the common 
cause than the safety of the state 1 They may tell 
tm that it ia well that one should perish on behalf 
of all l will admire such a sentence in the mouth 
of a virtuous patriot, who voluntarily and for duty’s 
sake devote?* himself to death for tfui salvation of 
lik country. Hut if we are to understand that it is 
allowed to the government to «rrttk© an innocent 
jMiwon for the safety of the multitude, 1 hold thin 
maxim for turn of the moat execrable that tyranny 
has ever invented, and the most dangerous that <mn 
be admitted,*’ 1 It may tie said that the Terrorists 
did lit it sacrifice innocent life, hut the plea k frivolous 
on the lips of men who proscribed whole dosses. 
Yon rniinot justly draw n capital indictment against 
a class. Kousseatt, however, cannot fairly hn said to 
have had a share in the roajmmdbility for the morn 
criminal pari of the fMilicy of 1703, any tmm .i than 
ttiii founder of Christianity in responsible for the 
atrocities that have futon committed by tim tmm 
ardent wnrshipjier* of hi* niime, and justified by stray 

1 Mwnttmi* /Wttfywt ft, 30, 
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texts caught up from the gospels. Helvetia 
said, “All becomes legitimate and evert virtue 
behalf of the public safety,” Rousseau wrote 
margin, “The public safety is nothing unless 
viduals enjoy security.” 1 Tito author of a the 
not answerablo for the applications which m 
read into it by the passions of men and the exig 
of a violent crisis. Such applications show this 
and no more, that the theory wm constructed 
an imperfect consideration of the qualities of 1: 
nature, with too narrow a view of the eonditi 
society, and therefore with an inadequate apprec 
of the consequences which the theory might he < 
to support 

It is time to come to the central conception 
Social Contract, the dogma which made of it 
time the gospel of a nation, the memorable do 
of the sovereignty of peoples. Of this doctrine 
seau was assuredly not the inventor, thong] 
exaggerated language of some popular write 
France leads us to suppose that they think of I 
nothing loss. Even in the thirteenth centur 
constitution of the Orders, and the contests ci 
friars with the clergy, had engendered faintly < 
cratic ways of thinking, ,J Among others the 
Aquinas had protested against the juristic do 
that the law in the pleasure of the prince, Th 
of the prince, he says, to be a law, must be «lk 

1 M4tmgm t p. BIO. 

2 See for instance Green’s Uitilory tfiku Mmimk i 
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by reason ; law In appointed fur the common good, 
and in»t for a special or privates good; it follows from 
this that only the reason of the multitude, or of a 
prince representing the multitude, can make a law. 1 
A still morn remarkable approach to later views was 
made by Murailio of Padua, physician to howls of 
Bavaria, who wrote a strung hook on his master's side, 
in tin' great contest between him and Urn pope (1324). 
Murailio in the first part of Ida work not only lays 
down very elaborately the proposition that lawn ought 
to las made by the M unim'dlm dmim **; he places this 
sovereignty of the people on the true basis (which 
Rousseau only took for a secondary §tnp|mrt to his 
original compact), uamety, the greater likelihood of 
laws luting tilioyed in the first, place, ami lining good 
laws in the neroiul, when they am made by the body 
of the {imams afUirtctt. 11 No one knowingly does 
hurt to himself, or delilterulely asks what is unjust, 
and on that account nil or a great majority must wish 
such law tin heat suits the common interest of the 
eituums,”’ 4 Turning from ttiin to the Social Contract, 

1 Summ*u %r» -eviU. HVM* tlUMi 8*n* MauritVn Mmtl 
iumI t'fnl %*ph% i U’iS, Aluo ^mnrk 4 n 

M^Jurmmkun ft t*uUu j *?/» %U r/5m*pr 4 p, 4H, He* 

$ IWfnmf 11, !,» r||, *U, TtiK itg.itfj* l*t an motjplt* 

of Mnfdho*** |me4lt»n * ** t’oiifriipruiit tuiim homim**ml Hviltmi 

emiuiuiiik|**.*|4«t r<a*o«s«b*m riffle •attfimiitkftmiii 

«*p|MnO,i4rfIliitt»i4niii, ^ii.nl|fiftirt*wgf*r*t 
JHtwiinf riifl»ui«4nill * I ?il» lillifiitaiw trtrl illllli’flt H 

Itlitirf, lit iifiifipil rt »ij4|»mill|iii t«f|«'lhru {teriffit, ** 

Tin* whol** chapter t* a mmf sttfh tpatjwt, partly the* 

In the ittfltteie^ ef AtMulln »*f tb»* netiom H kter ewittitkt, 

vom ft. I, 
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or to Locke’s essay on Government, the identity in 
doctrine and correspondence in dialect may teach us 
how little true originality there can he among thinkers 
who are in tho same stage; how a metaphysician of 
the thirteenth century and a metaphysician of the 
eighteenth hit on the same doctrine; and how the 
true classification of thinkers does not follow intervals 
of time, but is fixed by differences of method. It is 
impossible that in tho constant play of circumstances 
and ideas in the minds of different thinkers, the same 
combinations of form and colour in a philosophic 
arrangement of such circumstances and ideas should 
not recur. Signal novelties in thought are as limited 
as signal inventions in architectural construction. It 
is only one of the great changes in method, that can 
remove the limits of the old combinations, by bring¬ 
ing new material and fundamentally altering the 
point of view. 

In the sixteenth century there were numerous 
writers who declared tho right of subjects to depose 
a bad sovereign, but this position is to be distinguished 
from Rousseau’s doctrine. Thus, if we turn to the 
great historic event of 1581, the rejection of the yoke 
of Spain by the Dutch, we find the Declaration of 
Independence running, u that if a prince is appointed 
by God over the land, it is to protect them from harm, 
even as a shepherd to the guardianship of his flock. 
The subjects are not appointed by God for the behoof 
of the prince, but the prince for his subjects, without 
whom he is no prince.” This is obviously divine 
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right, fundamentally modified by a popular principle, 
accepted to meet the exigencies of the occasion, and 
to justify after the event a measure which was dictated 
by urgent need for practical relief. Such a notion of 
the social compact wus still emphatically in the semi- 
patriarchal stage, and is distinct as can bo from the 
dogma of popular sovereignty as Rousseau understood 
it. But it plainly marked a step on the way. It was 
the development of Protestant principles which pro¬ 
duced ami necessarily involved the extreme democratic 
conclusion. Time was needed for their full expansion 
in this sense, but the result could only have been 
avoided by a suppression of the Reformation, and we 
therefore count it inevitable. Rodin (1577) had de¬ 
fined sovereignty as residing in the supreme legislative 
authority, without further inquiry as to the source or 
seat of that authority, though he admits the vague 
position which even Lewis xiv. did not deny, that 
the object of political society is the greatest good of 
every citizen or the whole state. In 1603 a Protest¬ 
ant professor of law in Germany, Althusen by name, 
published a timtka of Politics, in which the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of peoples was clearly formulated, 
to the profound indignation both of Jesuits and of 
Protestant jurists. 1 Rousseau mentions his name; 2 
it does not appear that he road Althusen’s rather 
uncommon treatise, but its teaching would probably 
have a place in the traditions of political theorising 

1 gift Hayls's Riot., a v. JUhmiut* 

* Ltterm tk M Af<wktgn$, L vL 383. 
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current at Genova, to the spirit of whose government 
it was so congenial Hooker, vindicating episcopacy 
against the democratic principles of the Puritans, had 
still been led, apparently by way of the ever dominant 
idea of a law natural, to base civil government on the 
assent of the governed, and had laid down such 
propositions as these: 44 Laws they are not, which 
public approbation hath not made ho. Laws therefore 
human, of what kind soever, are available by consent,” 
and so on. 1 The views of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
were adopted by Locke, and became the foundation 
of the famous essay on Civil Government, from which 
popular leaders in our own country drew all their 
weapons down to the outbreak of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Grotius (1625) starting from the principle that 
the law of nature enjoins that we should stand by our 
agreements, then proceeded to assume either an 
express, or at any rate a tacit and implied, promise 
on the part of all who become members of a community, 
to obey the majority of the body, or a majority of 
those to whom authority has been delegated/’ 1 This 
is a unilateral view of the social contract, and omits 
the element of reciprocity which in Rousseau’s idea 
was cardinal. 

1 Seeks. Polity, Bk, i.; bka. L-iv., 1594; bk. v., 1597; hka vi,- 
viii., 1047,—being forty-seven years after tbit author's death. 

a Gognet {Origins dm Ism, l. 22) dwells cm tacit conventions 
m a kind of engagement to which men commit themselves with 
extreme facility. He was thus rather near the true idea of the 
spontaneous origin and unconscious acceptance of early imtitn 
tiona. 
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Locke was Rousseau h most immediate iimpiror, 
and the latter affirmed himself to have treated the 
name mutters exactly on Locked principles, Rousseau, 
however, exaggerated Locked polities m greatly as 
Condillac exaggerated hi# metaphysics. There was 
the important diIterance that Locke’s essay on Civil 
Government was the justification in theory of a 
revolution which had already been accomplished in 
practice?, while the Social Contract, tinged as it was 
by silent reference in the mind of the writer to 
Geneva, was yet a speculation in the air. The cir¬ 
cumstances under which it was written gave to the 
propositions of Locke’s piece a reserve and moderation 
which savour of a practical origin and a special case. 
They have not the wide scope and dogmatic air and 
literary precision of the corresponding propositions in 
Roime&u. We find in Locke non© of those concise 
phrases which make fanatics. Rut the essential 
doctrine is there. The philosopher of the Involution 
of 16B8 probably carried its principles further than 
most of those who helped in the Revolution had any 
intention to carry them, when he said that “ the legis¬ 
lature being only a fiduciary power to act for certain 
ends, there remains still in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative.” 1 It may 

1 Of Civil (tavern man t» eh, xlii, So© also oh. xi. **Thl» 
l«gl«ktive In not only th« supremo pow«r of the common wealth, 

Imt ttiitwl anti unaitamblo In the hands where the community 
have once placed It; nor can any edict of anybody ©lie, In what 
form tmevtir conceived, or by what power «oov©r backed, have 

tlm force and obligation of a law, which has not Iti sanction 
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be questioned how many of the peers of that (hty 
would have assented to the proposition that the people 
—and did Locke mean by the people the electors of 
the House of Commons, or all males over twenty-one, 
or all householders paying rates 1—-could by any 
expression of their will abolish the legislative power 
of the upper chamber, or put an end to the legislative 
and executive powers of the crown. But Locke’s 
statements are direct enough, though he does not use 
so terse a label for his doctrine as Rousseau affixed 
to it. 

Again, besides the principle of popular sovereignty, 
Locke most likely gave to Rousseau the idea of the 
origin of this sovereignty in the civil state in a pact 
or contract, which was represented as the foundation 
and first condition of the civil state. From this 
naturally flowed the connected theory, of a perpetual 
consent being implied as given by the people to each 
new law. We need not quote paasagee from Locke 
to demonstrate the substantial correspondence of 
assumption between him and the author of the Social 
Contract. They are found in every chapter. 1 Such 
principles were indispensable for the defence of a 

from that legislative which the public has chosen and appointed j 
for without this the law could not have that which is absolutely 
necessary to its being a law—the consent of the society; om 
whom nobody can have a power to make laws, but by their own 
consent, and by authority received from them/* If Rousseau 
had found no neater expression for Ida doctrine than this, th« 
Social Contract would assuredly have been no explosive. 

1 See especially ch. viii. 
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Revolution like that of 1088, which was always care¬ 
fully marked out by its promoters, as well as by its 
eloquent apologist and expositor a hundred years 
later, the great .Burke, as above all tilings a revolu¬ 
tion within the pale of the law or the constitution. 
They represented the philosophic adjustment of popu¬ 
lar ideas to the political changes wrought by shifting 
circumstances, as distinguished from the biblical or 
Hebraic method of adjusting such ideas, which had 
prevailed in the contests of the previous generation. 

Yet there was in the midst of those contests one 
thinker of the first rank in intellectual power, who 
had constructed a genuine philosophy of government. 
Hobbes’s speculations did not fit in with the theory of 
either of the two bodies of combatants in the Civil 
War. They were each in the theological order of 
ideas, and neither of them sought or was able to 
comprehend the application of philosophic principles 
to their own case or to that of their adversaries. 1 
Hebrew precedents and Bible texts, on the one hand; 
prerogative of use and high church doctrine, on the 
other. Between these was no space for the acceptance 
of a secular and rationalistic theory, covering the 
whole field of a social constitution. Now the influence 
of Hobbes upon Rousseau was very marked, and very 
singular. There were numerous differences between 
the philosopher of Geneva and his predecessor of 

1 lUmoo the antipathy of ties clergy, catholic, episcopalian, 
anti ptmhytorkn, to which, m Austin host pointed out oj 
Juri^rwUmt) i, 28 $, n,), Hobbes mainly owes hi« bad repute. 
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Malmesbury. / The one looked on men as good, the 
other looked on them as bad. The one described the 
state of nature as a state of peace, the other as a state 
of war. The one believed that laws and institutions 
had depraved man, the other that they had improved 
him. 1 '”! But these differences did not prevent the 
actiorr of Hobbes on Rousseau. It resulted in a 
curious fusion between the premisses and the temper 
of Hobbes and the conclusions of Locke. This fusion 
produced that popular absolutism of which the Social 
Contract was the theoretical expression, and Jacobin 
supremacy the practical manifestation. Kousseau 
borrowed from Hobbes the true conception of sove¬ 
reignty, and from Locke the true conception of the 
ultimate seat and original of authority, and of the 
two together he made the great image of the sovereign 
people. Strike the crowned head from that monstrous 
figure which is the frontispiece of the Leviathan, and 
you have a frontispiece that will do excellently well 
for the Social Contract. Apart from a multitude of 
other obligations, good and bad, which Rousseau 
owed to Hobbes, as we shall point out, we may here 
mention that of the superior accuracy of the notion of 
law in the Social Contract over the notion of law in 
Montesquieu’s work The latter begins, as everybody 
knows, with a definition inextricably confused: “Laws 
are necessary relations flowing from the nature of 
things, and in this sense all beings have their laws, 

1 See Diderot's article on JIMimm in tin? Em?yelopaHUi*, 
(Jt!uv. t xv. 122. 
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divinity 1ms its laws, the material world has its laws, 
the intelligences superior to men have their laws, the 
boasts havo thoir laws, man has Inn laws. . . There 
is a primitive reason, and laws are the relations to be 
found between that and the different beings, and the 
relations of those different beings among one another.” 1 
Rousseau at once put aside these divergent meanings, 
made the proper distinction between a law of nature 
and the imperative law of a state, and justly asserted 
that the one eould teach us nothing worth knowing 
about the other/ 1 Hobbes's phraseology is much less 
definite than this, and shows that ho had not himself 
wholly shaken oft’ the same confusion as reigned in 
Montesquieu's account a century later. But then 
Hobbes's account of the true moaning of sovereignty 
was so clear, firm, and comprehensive, as easily to 
lead any fairly perspicuous student who followed him, 
to apply it to the true meaning of law. And on this 
head of law not so much fault is to be found with 
lioufweiui, as on the head of larger constitutional 
theory. He did not look long enough at given laws, 
and hence failed to seise all their distinctive qualities; 
above all he only half saw, if he saw at all, that a law 
ii a command and not a contract, and his eyes were 
closed to this, because the true view was incompatible 
with his fundamental assumption of contract as the 
base of the social union. 1 But ho did at all events 

1 HnpHt tkn Imn, L L y Omt. II. vl 50. 

* (logutd liai th« merit of wdog distinctly tliut command is 

the mmnm of law. 
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grasp tho quality of generality an belonging to laws 
proper, and separated them justly from what ho calls 
decrees, which we are now taught to name occasional 
or particular commands. 1 This is worth mentioning, 
because it shows that, in spite of his habits of intel¬ 
lectual laxity, Rousseau was capable, where he had a 
clear-headed master before him, of a very considerable 
degree of precision of thought, however liable it was 
to fall into error or deficiency for want of abundant 
comparison with bodies of external fact Let us now 
proceed to some of the central propositions of the 
Social Contract. 

1. The origin of society dates from the moment 
when the obstacles which impede the preservation of 
men in a state of nature are too strong for such forces 
as each individual can employ in order to keep himself 
in that state. At this point they can only save them¬ 
selves by aggregation. Problem: to find a form of 
association which defends and protects with the whole 
common force the person and property of each associ¬ 
ate, and by which, each uniting himself to all, still 
only obeys himself, and remains as free as ho was 
before. Solution: asocial compact reducible to these 
words, “Each of us places in common his person and 
his whole power under the supreme direction of the 
general will; and we further receive each member as 
indivisible part of the whole.” This act of association 
constitutes a moral and collective body, a public person, 

1 OonL Sac., II. vi. 51-63. Brn Austin's Juri9pru<ima6 t i 

95, etc. ; also Ldirm i&ritm ds la Mmikttjm , I. vi. 380, SSL 
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The practical importance and the mischief of thus 
Buffering society to repose on conventions which tho 
human will had made, lay in the corollary that tho 
human will is competent at any time to unmake them, 
and also therefore to devise all possible changes that 
fell short of unmaking them. This was the root of 
the fatal hypothesis of the dictator, or divinely com¬ 
missioned lawgiver. External circumstance and 
human nature alike were passive and infinitely 
pliable,; they were the material out of which tho 
legislator was to devise conventions at pleasure, with¬ 
out apprehension as to their suitableness cither to the 
conditions of society among which they wore to work, 
or to the passions and interests of those by whom they 
were to he carried out, and who wore supposed to have 
given assent to them. It would be unjust to say that 
Eouascmu actually faced this position and took the 
consequences. He expressly says in more places than 
one that the science of Government is only a science 
of combinations, applications, and exceptions, accord¬ 
ing to time, place, and circumstance, 1 But to base 
society on conventions is to impute an element of 
arbitrariness to fchcwo combinations and applications, 
and to make them independent, as they can never be, 
of the limits inexorably fixed by tho nature of things. 
The notion of compact is the main source of all the 
worst vagaries in Rousseau's political speculation. 

1 See, for Inutimco, lottsr to Mlrabcau (Vaml dm 
July 26, 1767. U<nr ., v, 179, Tho name letter contaiuH hia 
criticism on the good despot of tlw Economists. 
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It ia worth remarking in the history of opinion, 
that there was at this time in Franco a little knot of 
thinkers who were nearly in full possession of the 
true view of the limits sot by the natural ordering of 
societies to the power of convention and the function 
of the legislators. Five years after the publication of 
the Social Contract, a remarkable book was written 
by one of the economic sect of the Physiocrats, the 
later of whom, though specially concerned with the 
material interests of communities, very properly felt 
the necessity of connecting the discussion of wealth 
with the assumption of certain fundamental political 
conditions. They felt this, because it is impossible to 
settle any question about wages or profits, for instance, 
until you have first settled whether you are assuming 
the principles of liberty and property. This writer 
with great consistency found the first essential of all 
social order in conformity of positive law and institu¬ 
tion to those qualities of human nature, and their 
relations with those material instruments of life, 
which, and not convention, were the true origin, m 
they are the actual grounds, of the perpetuation of 
our societies. 1 This was wiser than Rousseau’s con- 

1 JjOrdm Naturd d EmmtM dm SmdMis PoUOqum (1707). 
By Mereior tie la Hivifere. Ono episode in the life of Merrier 
do la Rivifcro is worth recounting, m closely connected with the 
subject wo are discussing. Just m Corsicans and Poles applied 
to Rousseau, Catherine of Russia, in consequence of her admir¬ 
ation for Rivi&ro’s book, summoned him to Russia to assist her 
in making laws, “Sir,” said the Czarina, “could you point 
out to me the best means for the good government of a state? 11 
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caption of tho lawgiver an ono who nliouhl change 
human nature, and take away from man tho forces 
that are naturally hia own, to replace them by others 
comparatively foreign to him. 1 Rousseau once wrote, 
in a hitter about RivhWs book, that tho great problem 
in politics, which might be compared with the quad- 
raturo of the circle in geometry, is to find a form of 
government which shall place law above man. 2 A 
more important problem, and nob any leas diflieult for 
the political theoriser, is to mark tho bounds at which 
the authority of the law is powerless or mischievous 
in attempting to control the egoistic or non-social 
parts of man. This problem Rousseau ignored, and 

“ Madame, there i« only one way, and that is hying just; in 
other words, in keeping order and exacting obedience to tho 
laws.” 44 But on what base la it best to make tho laws of an 
empire ropoic I” 14 There ia only one base, Miuiumo: tho nature 
of things and of men.” 44 Just no ; but when you wish to give 
laws to a j«*oj»1o, what aro tho rules which indicate most surely 
such laws am are most suitable!” 41 To give or make laws, 
Madame, in a tank that Clod has loft to none. Ah, who ia tho 
man that should think himself capable of dictating laws for 
helngi that ho docs not know, or known so 111 ? And by what 
right can ho impose laws on beings whom God has nover placed 
in his hands!” 44 To what, then, do you reduce tho science of 
government!” 44 To studying carefully; recognising and netting 
forth the laws which God has graven so manifestly in tho very 
organisation of men, when ho called them into existence. To 
wink to go any further would bo a great misfortune and a most 
destructive undertaking.” 44 8ir, I am very pleased to have 
hoard what you have to lay ; I wish you good day.” Quoted 
from Thi4bault l a Pmmmin da Merlin t in M, Dai re’s edition of 
the PhyaiMrate*, il 48*2, 

1 Omt* Hm*) IL viL 9 Com, v. 181, 
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that he should do so was only natural in one who 
believed that man had bound himself by a convention, 
strictly to suppress his egoistic and non-social parte, 
and who based all his speculation on this pact as 
against the force, or the paternal authority, or the 
will of a Supreme Being, in which other writers 
founded the social union. 

2. The body thus constituted by convention is the 
sovereign. Each citizen is a member of the sovereign, 
standing in a definite relation to individuals qtm in¬ 
dividuals ; he is also as an individual a member of 
the state and subject to the sovereign, of which from 
the first point of view ho is a component element. 
The sovereign and the body politic are one and the 
same thing. 1 

Of the antecedents and history of this doctrine 
enough has already been said. Its general truth as 
a description either of what is, or what ought to be 
and will be, demands an ampler discussion than there 
is any occasion to carry on here. We need only point 
out its place as a kind of intermediate dissolvent for 
which the time was most ripe. It breaks up the 
feudal conception of political authority as a property 
of land-ownership, noble birth, and the like, and it 
associates this authority widely and simply with the 
bare fact of participation in any form of citizenship 
in the social union. The later and higher idea of 
every share of political power as a function to be 
discharged for the good of the whole body, and not 
* CmL Soo., I. v., vi, vli 
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merely an a right to bo enjoyed for the advantage of 
its possessor, was a form of thought to which Rousseau 
did not rise. That does not lesson the effectiveness 
of tho blow which his doctrine dealt to French feudal¬ 
ism, and which is its main title to commemoration iti 
connection with his name. 

The social compact thus made is essentially different 
from tho social compact which Hobbes described as 
the origin of what he calls commonwealths by insti¬ 
tution, to distinguish them from commonwealths by 
acquisition, that is to say, states formed by conquest 
or resting on hereditary rule. “A commonwealth,” 
Hobbes says, “ is said to he instituted when a multi¬ 
tude of men do agree and covenant, every one with 
every one, that to whatsoever man or assembly of 
men shall he given by tho major part the right to 
present the person of them all, that is to say, to bo 
their representative; every one . . . shall authorise 
all the actions awl judgments of that man or assembly 
of men, in the same manner as if they were his own, 
to the end to live peaceably among themselves, and 
be protected against other men,” 1 But Rousseau's 
compact was an act of association among equals, who 
also remained equals. Hobbes's compact was an act 
of surrender on the part of the many to one or a 
number. The first was the constitution of civil society, 
tho second was the erection of a government, As 
nobody now believes in tho existence of any such 
compact in either one form or the other, it would be 
1 LmkUMn t II., eh. xviil vol. iii. 159 (MoleswortVs edition). 
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superfluous to inquire which of the two is the less in¬ 
accurate. All wo need do is to point out that there 
was this dinbronco. Rousseau distinctly denied the 
existence of any element of contract in the erection 
of a government; there is only one contract in the 
state, ho said, and it is that of association. 1 Locke’s 
notion of the compact which was the beginning of 
every political society is indefinite on this point; he 
speaks of it indifferently as an agreement of a body 
of free men to unite and incorporate into a society, 
and an agreement to sot up a government. 2 Most of 
us would suppose the two processes to be as nearly 
identical as may bo; Rousseau drew a distinction, and 
from this distinction he derived further differences. 

Hero, we may remark, is the starting-point in the 
history of the ideas of the revolution, of one of the 
most prominent of them all, that of Fraternity. If 
the whole structure of society rests on an act of 
partnership entered into by equals on behalf of them¬ 
selves and their descendants for ever, the nature of 
the union is not what it would be, if the members of 
the union had only entered it to place their liberties 
at the feet of some superior power. Society in the 
one case is a covenant of subjection, in the other 
a covenant of social brotherhood. This impressed 
itself deeply on the feelings of men like Robespierre, 
who were never so well pleased as when they could 
find for their sentimentalism a covering of neat political 
logic. The same idea of association came presently 
1 Ocmt. Soc. t III. xvi. * OivU Gownmntt, oh. viti. 1 tHh 
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to receive a still more remarkable and momentous 
extension, when it was translated from the language 
of mere government into that of the economic organisa¬ 
tion of communities. Rousseau’s conception went no 
further than political association, as distinct from 
subjection. Socialism, which came by and by to the 
front place, carried the idea to its fullest capacity, 
anti presented all the relations of men with one 
another as fixed by the same bond. Men had entered 
the social union as brethren, equal, and co-operators, 
not merely for purposes of government, hut for pur¬ 
poses of mutual succour in all its aspects. This 
naturally included the most important of all, material 
production. They were not associated merely as 
equal participants in political sovereignty; they were 
equal participants in all the rest of the increase made 
to the means of human happiness by united action. 
Socialism is the transfer of the principle of fraternal 
association from politics, where Rousseau left it, to 
the wider sphere of industrial force. 

It is perhaps worth notice that another famous 
revolutionary term belongs to the same source. All 
the associates of this act of union, becoming members 
of the city, are as such to he called Citizens, as par¬ 
ticipating in the sovereign authority. 1 The term was 
in familiar use enough among the French in their 
worst days, but it was Rousseau’s sanction which 
marked it in the new times with a sort of sacramental 
stamp. It came naturally to him, because it was the 
1 L vi. Especially the footnote. 
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name of the first of the two classes which const 
the active portion of the republic of Geneva, ai 
only class whose members were eligible to the 
magistracies. 

3. We next have a group of propositions s 
forth the attributes of sovereignty. It is inalion 
It is indivisible. 

These two propositions, which play such a p 
the history of some of the episodes of the h 
.Revolution, contain no more than was contends 
by Hobbes, and has been accepted in our own 
by Austin. When Hobbes says that “to the 
which the sovereign maketh, the sovereign i 
subject, for if he were subject to the civil la 
were subject to himself, which ware not subj 
but freedom/ 7 his notion of sovereignty is exactl 
expressed by Rousseau in his unexplained dog 
the inalionablenoss of sovereignty. So Roi 
means no more by the dogma that soveroigi 
indivisible, than Austin meant when he declai 
the doctrine that the legislative sovereign powo: 
the executive sovereign powers belong in any a 
to distinct parties, that it is a supposition too pa! 
false to endure a moment’s examination. % The \ 
which this account of the indivisibleness of sover< 
was understood during the revolution, twisted i 
a condemnation of the dreaded idea of Fader 
It might just as well have been interpreted t< 
damn alliances between nations; for the proper 

1 Coni* Soc, f II. i * Byst* of Jnrmjprudmim, i. * 
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aovcraignty are dearly independent of the dinumnioiiH 
of the sovereign unit. Another efleet of thin doctrine 
was the rejection by the Oomtitucnt AnHomhly of the 
balanced parliamentary system, which the followers 
of Montesquieu would fain have introduced on the 
English model Whether that was an evil or a good, 
publicists will long continue to dispute. 

4, The general will of the sovereign upon an 
object of common interest is expressed in a law. Only 
the sovereign can possess this law-making power, 
because no one but the sovereign has the right of 
dedaring the general will. The legislative power 
cannot he exerted by delegation or representation. 
The English fancy that they are a free nation, but 
they are grievously mistaken. They are only free 
during the election of members of parliament; the 
members once chosen, the people are slaves, nay, as 
people they have ceased to exist. 1 It is impossible 

* Omh Bm ,, III. xv, 187. It was not long, however, before 
Rousseau found reason to alter his opinion in this respect The 
champion# of the Council at Geneva compared the droit rUgatif, 
in the exercise of which the Council had refused to listen to the 
representation# of Itousseau’s partisan# (see above, vol ii, p. 105) 
to the right of veto {assessed by the crown in Great Britain. 
liousHimu seized upon this egregious blunder, which confused 
the power of refusing assent to a proposed law, with the power 
of refusing justice under law already passed. He at once found 
illustrations of the difference, first in the case of the printers of 
No, 45 of the North BrUtm , who brought actions for false 
imprisonment (1768), ami next in the proceedings against 
Wilke* at the mine time. If Wilkes, said Rousseau, had 
written, printed, published, or said, one-fourth against the 
Lesser Council at Geneva of what he said, wrote, printed, and 
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for the sovereign to act, except when the people are 
assembled. Besides such extraordinary assemblies as 
unforeseen ©vents may call for, there must be fixed 
periodical meetings that nothing can interrupt or 
postpone. Do you call this chimerical 1 Then you 
have forgotten the Roman comitia, as well as such 
gatherings of the people as those of the Macedonians 
and the Franks and most other nations in their 
primitive times. What has existed is certainly 
possible. 1 

It is very curious that Rousseau in this part of his 
subject should have contented himself with going 
back to Macedonia and Rome, instead of pointing to 
the sovereign states that have since become confederate 
with his native republic. A historian in our own 
time has described with an enthusiasm that equals 
that of the Social Contract, how he saw the sovereign 
people of Cri and tine sovereign people of Appenssoll 

published openly in London against the court and the govern* 
monfc, he would have been heavily punished, and most likely 
put to death. And ho forth, until he has proved very pnngently 
how different degrees of freedom are enjoyed in Genova ami in 
England. LeUrm 4crites de la Mmtagne^ ix. 401-600. When 
he wrote this he was unaware that the Triennial Act had long 
been replaced by the Septennial Act of the 1 Geo. I. On find¬ 
ing out, as he did afterwards, that a parliament could wit for 
seven years, he thought m meanly of our liberty m ever. 
Cormdiratiom mr Im goimnmmnt de Pologne, eh. vii. 263-260. 
Tn his Projet de Constitution fmur la Curst', p. 113, he says that 
‘ ‘ the English do not lov© liberty for itself, but because it k 
most favourable to money-making. ” 

1 III., xl, xiL, and xiii. 
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discharge the duties of legislation and choice of 
(executive, each in the majesty of its corporate person. 1 
That Rousseau was influenced by the free sovereignty 
of the states of the Swiss confederation, as well as by 
that of his own city, we may well believe. Whether 
he was or not, it must always he counted a serious 
misfortune that a writer who was destined to exorcise 
such power in a crisis of the history of a groat nation, 
should have chosen his illustrations from a time and 
from societies so remote, that the true conditions of 
their political system could not possibly be understood 
with any approach to reality, while there were, within 
a few leagues of his native place, communities where 
the system of a sovereign public in his own sense was 
actually alive and flourishing and at work. From 
them the full meaning of his theories might have 
been practically gathered, and whatever useful lessons 
lay at the bottom of them might have been made 
plain. As it was, it came to pass singularly enough 
that the effect of the French Revolution was the sup¬ 
pression, happily only for a time, of the only govern¬ 
ments in Europe where the doctrine of the favourite 
apostle of the Revolution was a reality. The con¬ 
stitution of the Helvetia Republic in 1798 was as bad 
a blow to the sovereignty of peoples in a true sense, 
as the old house of Austria or Charles of Burgundy 
could ever have dealt. That constitution, more¬ 
over, was directly opposed to the Social Contract 
in setting up what it called representative demo* 

1 Mr. Fmimtm’H Growth of tk& Bwjlhh (JomtUxdwn, e. L 
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cracy, for representative democracy was just what 
[Rousseau steadily maintained to he a nullity and a 
delusion. 

The only lesson which the Social Contract con* 
tained for a statesman hold enough to take into his 
hands the reconstruction of France, undoubtedly 
pointed in the direction of confederation. At one 
place, where he became sensible of the impotence 
which his assumption of a small states inflicted on his 
whole speculation, Rousseau said he would presently 
show how the good order of a small state might be 
united to the external power of a great people. 
Though he never did this, he hints in a footnote that 
his plan belonged to the theory of confederations, of 
which the principles were still to be established. 1 
When he gave advice for the renovation of the 
wretched constitution of Poland, he insisted above all 
things that they should apply themselves to extend 
and perfect the system of federate governments, “ the 
only one that unites in itself all the advantages of 
great and small states.” 2 A very few years after the 
appearance of his book, the great American union of 
sovereign states arose? to point the political moral 
The French revolutionists missed the force alike of 

1 Cont, Soe, t III rv. 140. A small manuscript containing 
his ideas on confederation was given by Rousseau to the Count 
d’Antraigues (afterwards an imigri ), who destroyed it In 1789, 
\mt its arguments should be used to sap th# royal authority. 
See extract from hii pamphlet, prefixed to M. Augum's edition 
of the Social Contract, pp. xxiii, xxiv, 

9 Gmvmwmmt de Pvtogne, v. 24fi. 
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tiic practical (example abroad, and of the theory of 
the hook which they took for gOHpol at homo. How 
far they wore driven to this by the urgent pressure 
of foreign war, or whether they would have followed 
the same course without that interference, merely in 
obedience to the catholic and monarchic absolutism 
which had sunk so much deeper into French character 
than people have boon willing to admit, wo cannot 
tell. The fact remains that the Jacobins, Rousseau's 
immediate disciples, at once took up the chain of 
centralised authority where it had been broken off 
by the ruin of the monarchy. They caught at the 
letter < f the dogma of a sovereign people, and lost in¬ 
spirit They missed the germ of truth in Rousseau's 
schema namely, that for order and freedom and just 
admmhtrutum the unit should not he too large to 
admit of the participation of the persons concerned 
in the management of their own public affairs, Xf^ 
they hid realised this and applied it, either by trans¬ 
forming the old monarchy into a confederacy of 
severe^n provinces, or by some less sweeping modi¬ 
fication of the old centralised scheme of government, 
they wight have saved France, 1 But, once more, 
men interpret a political treatise on principles which 

1 Of course no such modification as that proponed by Comte 
(PdUifM PmUm t iv. 421) would come within the scope of the 
doutrhe of the Social Contract. For each of the seventeen 
In tendances into which Comte divides France, is to be ruled by 
achiif, “always appointed and removed by the central power.” 
There is no room for the sovereignty of the people here, even In 
thii^s parochial 
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either come to them by tradition; or else * 
suddenly up from roots of passion . 1 

5. The government is the minister of the save 
It is an intermediate body set up between sov< 
and subjects for their mutual correspondence, ch 
with the execution of the laws and the mainte 
of civil and political freedom. The members 
prising it are called magistrates or kings, and 1 
whole body so composed, whether of one or of 
than one, is given the name of prince. If the 1 
power is centred in the hands of a single magis 
from whom all the rest hold their authority 
government is called a monarchy. If there am 
persons simply citizens than there are magisi 
this is an aristocracy. 2 If more citizen magis 
than simple private citizens, that is a demrx 
The last government is as a general rule best 
for small states, and the first for large ones—o 
principle that the number of the supreme magis 
ought to ho in the inverse ratio of that of the eit 
But there is a multitude of circumstances wind 
furnish reasons for exceptions to this general ru 

3 There was one extraordinary instance during the ravt 
of attempting to make popular government direct on Ron 
principle, in the scheme (171)0) of which Dan ton waa 
supporter, for reorganising the municipal adminiitral 
Paris. The assemblies of sections were to sit permat 
their vote was to be taken on current questions; and ttcfci 
to follow the aggregate of their degrees. Bm Von By hid 1 
Ft, lUv, i. 275 ; M. loculi Blanc’s IHdory % Bk. IIL ch. 

2 This was also Bodin'a definition of an aristocratic 
“ si minor pari eivium cateria impcr&t." 
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This common dofiniticm of the three forms of 
governments according to the more number of the 
participants in the chief magistracy, though adopted 
by Hobbes and other writers, is certainly inadequate 
and uninstruetive, without some further qualification. 
Aristotle, for instance, furnishes such a qualification, 
when he refers to the interests in which the govern¬ 
ment is carried on, whether the interest of a small 
body or of the whole of the citizens. 1 Montesquieu's 
well-known division, though logically faulty, still has 
the merit of pointing to conditions of difference among 
forms of government, outside of and apart from the 
one fact of the number of the sovereign. To divide 
governments, as Montesquieu did, into republics, 
monarchies, and despotisms, was to use two principles 
of division, first the number of the sovereign, and next 
something eke, namely, the difference between a con¬ 
stitutional and an absolute monarch. Then ho re¬ 
turned to the first principle of division, and separated 
a republic into a government of all, which is a 
democracy, and a government by a part, which is 
aristocracy, 1 Btill, to have introduced the element 
of luw-abidingneos in the chief magistracy, whether of 
one or more, was to have called attention to the fact 
that no single distinction is enough to furnish us with 
a conception of the real and vital differences which may 
exist between one form of government and another. 8 


1 PdUiGM , III, vi,-vii, * Esprit dm Lou , II. i. ii. 

8 KouttMcmu gave the name of tyrmX to a usurper of royal 
authority in a kingdom, and dmpot to a usurper of tho sovereign 
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The important fact about a government lies quite 
as much in the qualifying epithet which is to be affixed 
to any one of the three names, as in the name itself. 
We know nothing about a monarchy, until wo have 
been told whether it is absolute or constitutional; if 
absolute, whether it is administered in the interests 
of the realm, like that of Prussia under Frederick the 
Great, or in the interests of the ruler, like that of an 
Indian principality under a native prince ; if consti¬ 
tutional, whether the real power is aristocratic, as in 
Great Britain a hundred years ago, or plutocratic, as 
in Great Britain to-day, or popular, as it may bo here 
fifty years hence. And so with reference to each of 
the other two forms; neither name gives us any in¬ 
struction, except of a merely negative kind, until it 
has been mad© precise by one or more explanatory 
epithets. What is the common quality of the old 
Roman republic, the republics of the Swiss confedera¬ 
tion, the republic of Venice, the American republic, 
the republic of Mexico 1 Plainly the word republic 
has no further effect beyond that of excluding the 
idea of a recognised dynasty. 

Rousseau is perhaps less open to this kind of criti¬ 
cism than other writers on political theory, for the 

authority (i<s, rtipawot in this Crook uenne), The former might 
govern according to the laws, but the latter placed himmdf above 
the laws {Coni, #Sbc., III. x*) Thin eorrciqnituled to Locke’s 
distinction: (t As usurpation is the oxordso of jKiwttr which 
another hath a right to, so tyranny is the oxerchm of n power 
beyond right, which nobody can have a right to.” Civil 
oh. xviii 
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reason that ho distinguishes iho constitution of the 
state from the constitution of the government. The 
first ho settles definitely. The whole body of the 
people is to be sovereign, and to be endowed alone 
with what ho conceived as the only genuinely legisla¬ 
tive power. The only question which he considers 
open is as to the form in which the delegated executive 
authority shall be organised. Democracy, the im¬ 
mediate government of all by all, he rejects as too 
perfect for men ; it requires a state so small that each 
citizen knows all the others, manners so simple that 
the business may be small and the mode of discussion 
easy, equality of rank and fortune so general as not 
to allow of the overriding of political equality by 
material superiority, and so forth. 1 Monarchy labours 
under a number of disadvantages which are tolerably 
obvious. “ One essential and inevitable defect, which 
must always place monarchic below republican govern¬ 
ment, is that in the latter the public voice hardly 
ever promotes to the first places any but capable and 
enlightened men who fill them with honour; whereas 
those who get on in monarchies, are for the most part 
small busybodies, small knaves, small intriguers, in 
whom the puny talents which are the secret of reach¬ 
ing substantial posts in courts, only serve to show 
their stupidity to the public as soon as they have 
made their way to the front. The people is far less 
likely to make a blunder in a choice of this sort, than 
the prince, and a man of true merit is nearly as rare 
1 III. iv. 
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in the ministry, as a fool at the head of the 
mont of a republic .” 1 There remains arit 
Of this there are throe sorts: natural, elect 
hereditary. The first can only thrive among \ 
folk, while the third is the worst of all govoi 
The second is the best, for it is aristocracy i 
so called. If men only acquire rule in virtue 
tion, then purity, enlightenment, experience, 
the other grounds of public esteem and pr< 
become so many new guarantees that the adt 
tion shall bo wise and just It is the best a 
natural order that the wisest should govern tl 
tudo, provided you are sure that they will go 
multitude for its advantage, and not for tin 
If aristocracy of this kind requires one or tw< 
less than a popular executive, it also demand 
which are peculiar to itself, such as modoratio 
rich and content in the poor. For this form c 
with a certain inequality of fortune, for tin 
that it is well that the administration of pub! 
should be confided to those who are best able 
their whole time to it. At the same time 
importance that an opposite choice should ocei 
teach the people that in the merit of men t 
more momentous reasons of preference than ^ 
Itoussoau, as we have seen, had pronounced 
liberty to bo no liberty at all, save during 
days once in seven years whim the elections i 
mont take place. Yet this scheme of an 
1 III. vi. • III. v. 
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aristocracy was in truth a very near approach to the 
English form as it is theoretically presented in our 
own day, with a suffrage gradually becoming universal. 
If the suffrage were universal, and if its exorcise took 
place once a year, our system, in spite of the now 
obsolescent elements of hereditary aristocracy and 
nominal monarchy, would bo as close a realisation of 
the scheme of the Social Contract as any representa¬ 
tive system permits. If Rousseau had further de¬ 
veloped his notions of confederation, the United States 
would most have resembled his typo. 

6. What is to be the attitude of the state in respect 
of religion 1 Certainly not that proscribed by the 
policy of the middle agoa The separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power, indicated by Jesus 
Christ, and developed by his followers in the course 
of many subsequent generations, was in Rousseau's 
eyes most mischievous, because it ended in the sub¬ 
ordination of the temporal power to the spiritual, and 
that is incompatible with an efficient polity* Even 
the kings of England, though they style themselves 
heads of the church, are really its ministers and 
servants* 1 

The last allegation evinces Rousseau's usual ignor¬ 
ance of history, and need not bo discussed, any more 
than his proposition on which he lays so much stress, 
that Christians cannot possibly be good soldiers, nor 
truly good citizens, because their hearts being fixed 
upon another world, they must necessarily bo indiffer* 
1 (JmU, Soc,, IV. viii. 
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ont to tho success or failure of such cmtorj 
they may take up in this . 1 In reading th 
Contract, and some other of the author’s 
besides, we have constantly to interpret the 
positive, categorical form of assertion into so: 
of this kind— u Such and such consequence; 
logically to follow from the meaning of the r 
the definition of a principle, or from such a; 
motives,” The change of tins moderate form 
visional assertion into the unconditional «fc 
that such and such consequences have acfcui 
lowed, constantly lands the author in proj 
which any reader who tests them by an appen 
experience of mankind, written and unwri; 
once discovers to be false and absurd. Rousse 
self took loss trouble to verify his conclusions 
an appeal to experience than any writer fcfo 
lived in a scientific age. The other remar] 
made on the above section it that the rejoctioi 
Christian or ecclesiastical division of the po 
the church and the powers of the state, is the at 
illustration that could he found of the debt o 
seau’s conception of a state to the old pagan 
tion. It was the main characteristic of the 
which Christian monotheism and feudalism t 
succeeded in replacing, to recognise no such < 
as that between church and state, pope and o 
Rousseau resumed the old conception. But 
justed it in a certain degree to the spirit of ! 
x OtmL Boc. t IV. viii. 107-201. 
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time, and imposed certain philosophical limitations 
upon it. IIis scheme is as follows. 

Religion, ho says, in its relation to the state, may 
bo considered as of throe kinds. First, natural 
religion, without temple, altar, or rite, the true and 
pure theism of the natural conscience of man. Second, 
local, civil, or positive religion, with dogmas, rites, 
exercises; a theology of a primitive people, exactly 
coextensive with all the rights and all the duties of 
men. Third, a religion like the Christianity of the 
Roman church, which gives men two sets of laws, two 
chiefs, two countries, submits them to contradictory 
duties, and prevents them from being able to bo at 
once devout and patriotic. The last of these is so 
evidently pestilent as to need no discussion. The 
second has the merit of teaching men to identify duty 
to their gods with duty to their country; under this 
to die for the land is martyrdom, to break its laws 
impiety, and to subject a culprit to public execration 
m to devote him to the anger of the gods. But it is 
bad, because it is at bottom a superstition, and because 
it makes a people sanguinary and intolerant. The 
first of all, which is now styled a Christian theism, 
having no special relation with the body politic, adds 
no force to the laws. There are many particular ob¬ 
jections to Christianity flowing from the fact of its 
not being a kingdom of this world, and this above all, 
that Christianity only preaches servitude and depend¬ 
ence . 1 What then is to bo done? The sovereign 

1 Thi» k not unlike what Toequevillo says somewhere, that 
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must establish a purely civil profession of fait 
will consist of the following positive dogmas 
existence of a divinity, powerful, intelligent, 1 
cent and foreseeing ; the life to come ; the hap 
of the just, the chastisement of the wicked 
sanctity of the social contract and the laws, 
articles of belief are imposed, not m dogmas of n 
exactly, but as sentiments of sociability. If ai 
declines to accept them, he ought to be exile 
for being impious, but for being unsociable, inei 
of sincere 1 , attachment to the laws, or of sacrifici 
life to his duty. If any one, after publicly ree 
ing these dogmas, carries himself m if he di 
believe them, let him be punished by death, i 
has committed the worst of crimes, he has lied 
the laws. 1 

Rousseau thus, unconsciously enough, brouj 
its climax that reaction against the alworption < 
state in the church which had first taken a pb 
literature in the controversy between legists 
canonists, and had found its most famous IHuttf 

Uhmtianity bids you muter mi to Ciwtar the things il 
CaumrX but awmm to ditrountge any iiupiiiy whether C 
an iwurpor or a lawful ruler. 

1 Cant. Soe., IV. viit 203. As wo have already m 
hud entreated Voltaire, of all tmm in the world, to dm 
civil profusion of faith. Hoe vol, i tl*Mk 

In the New Ilidoiia (V. v. 117, it.) KmuMettu ex pm* 
opinion that 11 no trim believer could In? intolerant or it 
cuter. Jf l wen a magirimU, and if the, km pmmun< 
penalty of death aytdmi athride t i muki tegim % tmn 
meh whoever shrnM amm In inform agnind another," 
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in the Do Monarch ill of the great pout of Catholicism. 
The division of two co-equal realms, one temporal, the 
other spiritual, was replaced in the Genevese thinker 
by what he admitted to bo 44 pure Hobbism.” This, 
the rigorous subordination of the church to the state, 
was the end, so far as Erance went, of the speculative 
controversy winch had occupied Europe for so many 
-ages, as to the respective powers of pope and emperor, 
of positive law and law divine. The famous civil 
constitution of the clergy (1790), which was the ex¬ 
pression of Rousseau's principle as formulated by his 
disciples in the Constituent Assembly, was the revolu¬ 
tionary conclusion to the world-wide dispute, whose 
most melodramatic episode had been the scene in the 
courtyard of Canossa. 

Rousseau's memorable prescription, banishing all 
who should not believe in God, or a future state, or 
in rewards and punishments for the deeds done in 
the body, and putting to death any who, after sub¬ 
scribing to the required profession, should seem no 
longer to hold it, lias naturally created a very lively 
horror in a tolerant generation like our own, some of 
whose finest spirits have rejected deliberately and 
finally the articles of belief, without which they could 
not have been suffered to exist in Rousseau's state. 
It seemed to contemporaries, who were enthusiastic 
above all things for humanity and infinite tolerance, 
these being the prizes of the long conflict which they 
hoped they were completing, to be a return to the 
horrors of the Holy Office. Men were as shocked as 
von. n. N 
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the modem philosopher is, when he finds the gi 
of the followers of 8ocrat.es imposing in his l&tos 
the penalty of imprisonment for five years, to 
lowed in case of obduracy by death, on on 
should not believe in the gods get up for the st 
the lawmaker. 3 - And we can hardly comfort our 
as Milton did about Plato, who framed laws wh 
city ever yet received, and “ fed his fancy wit! 
mg many edicts to his airy burgomasters, wide 
who otherwise admire him, wish had been 
buried and excused in the genial cups of an aci 
night-sitting,” 2 Rousseau's ideas fell among m< 
were most potent and corporeal burgomaster 
the winter of 1793 two parties in Paris stood i 
face; the rationalistic, Volfcairaan party of the 
mune, named improperly after Hubert, but 
best member was Chaumette, and the south: 
Rousseauite party, led by Robespierre. Th 
had industriously desecrated the churches, an 
summated their revolt against the gods of t 
time by th© public worship of the Goddess of 1 
who was prematurely set up for deity of tk 
time. Robespierre retaliated with the mummc 
the Festival of the Supreme Being, and pr< 
against atheism as the crime of aristocrats. Pr< 
the atheistic party succumbed. Chaumette w 
directly implicated in the proceedings which 
their fall, but he was by and by accused of con 

1 Plato's /4W, Ilk, x. 909* ato, 

1 AnymtjUim, p. 417. (Edit 1807.) 
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with Hubert, Olootz, and tho rest, “to destroy all 
notion of Divinity and base tho government of France 
on atheism.” “ They attack the immortality of the 
soul,” cried Saint Just., “the thought which consolod 
Socrates in his dying moments, and their dream is to 
raise atheism into a worship.” And this was the 
offence, technically and officially described, for which 
Ohaumotto and Olootz were sent to tho guillotine 
(April 1794), strictly on tho principle which had 
been laid down in the Social Contract, and accepted 
by -Robespierre. 1 

It would have been odd in any writer less firmly 
possessed with tho infallibility of his own dreams than 
Rousseau was, that he should not have seen the im¬ 
possibility in anything like the existing conditions of 
human nature, of limiting the profession of civil faith 
to the three or four articles which happened to con¬ 
stitute his own belief. Having once granted the 
general position that a citizen may be required to 
profess some religious faith, there is no speculative 
principle, and there is no force in the world, which 
can fix any bound to the amount or kind of religious 
faith which the state has the right thus to exact. 
Rousseau said that a man was dangerous to the city 
who did not believe in God, a future state, and divine 
reward and retribution. Rut then Calvin thought a 
man dangerous who did not believe both that there 

1 See a speech of hia, which ii Rousseau's “civil faith” done 
into ihetoric, given in M. Louis Blanc’s Hid, de la Mv, JPran- 
<&m, Bk. x. o. xiv. 
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m only ono God, and also that then* are three Gods. 
And so Ohaumotto went to the scaffold, and Korveins 
to the stake, on the ono common principle that the 
civil magistrate is concerned with heresy. Ami 
Hubert was only following out the same doctrine in a 
mild and equitable manner, when lie insisted on 
preventing the publication of a book in which the 
author professed his belief in a God. A single step 
in the path of civil interference with opinion leads 
you the whole way. 

The history of the Protestant churches is enough 
to show the pitiable futility of the proviso for religious 
tolerance with which Rousseau closed his exposition. 
“If there is no longer an exclusive national religion, 
then every creed ought to be tolerated which tolerates 
other creeds, so long m it contains nothing contrary 
to the duties of the citizen. But whoever dart's to 
say, Out of tlw churchy no salvation, ought to he banished 
from the state/ 1 The reason for which Henry iv, 
embraced the Roman religion —namely, that in that 
he might bo saved, in the opinion alike of Protestants 
and Catholics, whereas in the reformed faith, though 
he was saved according to Protestants, yet according 
to Catholics he was necessarily damned, ought to 
have made every honest man, and especially every 
prince, reject it It was the more curious that Rous» 
seau did not see the futility of drawing the line of 
tolerance at any given set of dogmas, however simple 
and slight and acceptable to himself they might be, 
because ho invited special admiration for D’Argeniion’H 
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excellent maxim that “in the republic everybody is 
perfectly free in what does not hurt others.” 1 Surely 
this maxim has very little significance or value, unless 
wo interpret it as giving entire liberty of opinion, 
because no opinion whatever can hurt others, until it 
manifests itself in act, including of course speech, 
which is a kind of act, Rousseau admitted that over 
and above the profession of civil faith, a citizen might 
hold what opinions he pleased, in entire freedom from 
the sovereign's cognisance or jurisdiction; “for as the 
sovereign has no competence in the other world, the 
fate of subjects in that other world is not his affair, 
provided they are good citizens in this.” But good 
citizenship consists in doing or forbearing from certain 
actions, and to punish men on the inference that 
forbidden action is likely to follow from the rejection 
of a set of opinions, or to exact a test oath of adherence 
to such opinions on the same principle, is to concede 
the whole theory of civil intolerance, however little 
Rousseau may have realised the perfectly legitimate 
applications of Ins doctrine. It was an unconscious 
compromise. He was thinking of Calvin in practice 
and Hobbes in theory, and he was at the same time 
influenced by the moderate spirit of his time, and the 
comparatively reasonable character of his personal 
belief. He praised Hobbes as the only author who 
had seen the right remedy for the conflict of the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, by proposing to 

1 Cmmddratum mm U gmverfwmmb imam d prSmnt de la 
Frame (17A4). Quoted by Houmoau from a. manuscript copy. 
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unite the two heads of the eagle, and reducing all to 

political unity, without which never will either state 
or government be duly constituted. But Hobbes was 
consistent without flinching. He refused to set limits 
to the religious prescriptions which a sovereign might 
impose, for “ even when the civil sovereign is an 
infidel, every one of his own subjects that resisteth 
him, sinneth against the laws of God (for such are 
the laws of nature), and rejaeteth the counsel of the 
apostles, that admonisheth all Christians to obey their 
princes, . . . And for their faith, it is internal and 
invisible: they have the licence that Naaman had, 
and need not put themselves into danger for it; but 
if they do, they ought to expect their reward in 
heaven, and not complain of their lawful sovereign,” 1 
All this flowed from the very idea and definition of 
sovereignty, which Rousseau accepted from Hobbes, 
as we have already seen. Such consequences, how¬ 
ever, stated in these bold terms, must have been 
highly revolting to Rousseau ; he could not assent to 
an exercise of sovereignty which might be atheistic, 
Mahometan, or anything else unqualifiedly monstrous. 
He failed to see the folly of trying to unite the old 
notions of a Christian commonwealth with what was 
fundamentally his own notion of a commonwealth after 
the ancient type. He stripped the pagan republics, 
which he took for his model, of their national and 
official polytheism, and he put on in its stead a scanty 
remnant of theism slightly tinged with Christianity, 

1 jUwatkm, ck xUil 001. Also eh, xffl 
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Th(in he practically accepted Hobbes’s audacious 
bidding to the man who should not bo able to accept 
the state creed, to go courageously to martyrdom, 
and leave the land in peace. For the modern 
principle, which was contained in D’Argenson’s saying 
previously quoted, that the civil power does best 
absolutely and unreservedly to ignore spirituals, he 
was not prepared either by his emancipation from 
the theological ideas of his youth, or by his observa¬ 
tion of the working and tendencies of systems, which 
involved the state in some more or less close relations 
with the church, either as superior, equal, or subor¬ 
dinate. Every tost is sure to insist on mental 
independence ending exactly whore the speculative 
curiosity of the time is most intent to begin. 

Let us now shortly confront Rousseau's ideas with 
some of the propositions belonging to another method 
of approaching the philosophy of government, that 
have for their key-note the conception of expediency 
or convenience, and are tested by their conformity to 
the observed and recorded experience of mankind. 
According to this method, the ground and origin of 
society is not a compact; that never existed in any 
known case, and never was a condition of obligation 
either in primitive or developed societies, either 
between subjects and sovereign, or between the equal 
members of a sovereign body. The true ground is 
an acceptance of conditions which came into existence 
by the sociability inherent in man, and were developed 
by man’s spontaneous search after convenience. The 
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statement that, while the constitution of man 
work of nature, that of the state is the work o 
is as misleading as the opposite statement 
governments are not made but grow, 2 The 
lies between them, in such propositions as that 
tutions owe their existence and developme 
deliberate human effort, working in accordant 
circumstances naturally fixed both in human cha 
and in the external field of its activity. The obe< 
of the subject to the sovereign has its root ) 
contract hut in force,—the force of the severe 
punish disobedience. A man does not consent 
put to death if he shall commit a murder, ft 
reason alleged by Rousseau, namely, as a met 
protecting his own life against murder. 5 Th 
no consent in the transaction. Borne pern 
poisons, possessed of sovereign authority, pi 
gated a command that the subject should not cc 
murder, and appointed penalties for such comm 
and it was not a fictitious assent to these pen 
but the fact that the sovereign was strong oiun 
enforce them, which made the command valid. 

Supposing a law to be passed in an asscm 
the sovereign people by a majority; what hi 
member of the minority to obedience f lious 
answer is this‘When the law is proposal 

1 Com* £ foe., 111. xi. Bermwcwl from Hoblsm, wh 
“ Magnus ilk Leviathan qua.* rivitas appdklur, opitidu 
eat.” 

® Mackintosh's. M Cml Sue,, II. v. 
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question put is not whether they approve or reject 
the proposition, but whether it is conformable to the 
general will: the general will appears from the votes: 
if the opinion contrary to my own wins the day, that 
only proves that 1 was mistaken, and that what I 
took for the general will was not really so. 1 Wo can 
scarcely imagine more nonsensical sophistry than this. 
The proper answer evidently is, that either experience 
or calculation has taught the citizens in a popular 
government that in the long run it is most expedient 
for the majority of votes to decide the law. In other 
words, the inconvenience to the minority of submit¬ 
ting to a law which they dislike, is less than the 
inconvenience of fighting to have their own way, or 
retiring to form a separate community. The minority 
submit to obey laws which were made against their 
will, because they cannot avoid the necessity of 
undergoing worse inconveniences than are involved 
in this submission. The same explanation partially 
covers what is unfortunately the more frequent case 
in the history of the race, the submission of the 
majority to the laws imposed by a minority of one 
or more. In both these cases, however, as in the 
general question of the source of our obedience to 
the laws, deliberate and conscious sense of convenience 
is as slight in its effect upon conduct hero, as it is in 
the rest of the field of our moral motives, It is 
covered too thickly over and constantly neutralised 
by the multitudinous growths of use, by the many 
1 TV, il 
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forms of fatalistic or ascetic religious scutum 
physical apathy of race, and all other conditio] 
interpose to narrow or abrogate the authority c 
reason over human conduct, Rousseau* expo 
his conception of a normal political state, v 
doubt warranted in leaving these complicating 
tions out of account, though to do so is to n 
treatise on government of much of its possible 
The same excuse cannot warrant him in busi 
political institutions upon a figment, instead o; 
the substantial ground of propositions about 
nature, which the average of experience in 
races and at given stages of advancement has 
to he true within those limits. There are pb 
his writings where he reluctantly admits ths 
are only moved by their interests* and he do 
even take care to qualify this sufficiently, 
throughout the Social Contract wo seam to 1 
templating the erection of a machine which 
work without reference to the only forces th 
possibly impart movement to it 

The consequence of this is that Rousseau g 
not the least help towards the solution of any 
problems of actual government, localise the 
naturally both suggested and guided by commie 
of expediency and improvement It is as if 
never really settled the ends for which govnt 
exists, beyond the construction of the ayrmr 

1 for instance, Omvnrmmmi d# tm /Wajpur, d*. xl 
Afiul Corr ., v. 180. 
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machine of government itself. He is a geometer, not 
a mechanician; or shall we say that he is a mechani¬ 
cian, and not a biologist concerned with the conditions 
of a living organism. The analogy of the body politic 
to tho body natural was as present to him as it had 
been to all other writers on society, but he failed to 
seize tho only useful lessons which such an analogy 
might have taught him—diversity of structure, differ¬ 
ence of function, development of strength by exercise, 
growth by nutrition—all of which might have been 
serviceably translated into the dialect of political 
science, and might have bestowed on his conception 
of political society more of the features of reality. 
We see no room for tho free play of divergent forces, 
the active rivalry of hostile interests, the regulated 
conflict of multifarious personal aims, which can 
never bo extinguished, except in moments of driving 
crisis, by the most sincere attachment to the common 
causes of the land. Thus the modern question which 
is of such vital interest for all the foremost human 
societies, of the union of collective energy with the 
encouragement of individual freedom, is, if not wholly 
untouched, at least wholly unillumined by anything 
that Rousseau says. To tell us that a man on enter¬ 
ing a society exchanges his natural liberty for civil 
liberty which is limited by the general will, 1 is to 
give us a phrase, where we seek a solution. To say 
that if it is the opposition of private interests which 
made the establishment of societies necessary, it is 
1 Cwtf. Soc, % I. viii. 
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the accord of those interests which make 
possible, 1 is to litter a truth which feeds no | 
curiosity. The opposition of private interests i 
in spite of the yoke which their accord has i 
upon it, but which only controls and does not if 
such an opposition. What sort of control ’( 
degree f What bounds f 

Bo again lot us consider the statement t 
instant tins government usurps the. sovereign 
the social pact is broken, ami all the citizens, 
by right to their natural liberty, are forced 
morally obliged to obey." Ho began by tal 
readers that man, though born free, in now eve: 
in chains; and therefore it would appear tin 
existing cases the social pact has been brok 
the citizens living under the reign of force, 
to resume their natural liberty, if they are otd 
enough to do so. This declaration of the gene 
of rebellion no doubt had its share in gemerat 
fervid eagerness that all other peoples «ho 
and throw oif the yoke, which was one of t 
astonishing anxieties of the French during tin 
lution. That was not the worst quality of 
doctrine. It made government impossible, In 

1 Qmt. , If. i. 

■ ! lb. t III. x. “ Lot wry individual who m 
the sovereignty bti instantly put to death by fn 
Robespierre *u IMelmmUcm tkM dtmis th Vhumvit , § *27. 
the government violnto* the rights uf the people, ini 

becomes for the |icopl«s the most sacred of right* ami 
indispensable of duties/* | Hfk 
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the right or duty of resistance on a question that 
could not bo reached by positive evidence, but must 
always bo decided by an arbitrary interpretation of an 
arbitrarily imagined document. The moderate pro¬ 
position that resistance is lawful if a government is a 
had one, and if the people are strong enough to over¬ 
throw it, and if their leaders have reason to suppose 
they can provide a loss bad one in its place, supplies 
tests that are capable of application. Our own writers 
in favour of the doctrine of resistance partly based 
their arguments upon the historic instances of the Old 
Testament, and it is one of the most striking contribu¬ 
tions of Protestantism to the cause of freedom, that 
it sent people in an admiring spirit to the history of 
the most rebellious nation that over existed, and so 
provided them in Hebrew insurgency with a corrective 
for the too submissive political teaching of the Gospel. 
But these writers have throughout a tacit appeal to 
expediency, as writers might always be expected to 
have, who were really meditating on the possibility of 
their principles being brought to the test of practice. 
There can bo no evidence possible, with a test so vague 
as the fact of the rupture of a compact whose terms 
are authentically known to nobody concerned. Speak 
of bad laws and good, wise administration or unwise, 
just government or unjust, extravagant or economical, 
civieally elevating or demoralising; all these are ques¬ 
tions which men may apply themselves to settle with 
knowledge, and with a more or less definite degree of 
assurance. But who can tell how he is to find out 
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whether sovereignty has been usurped, and the 
compact broken 1 Was there a usurpation oi 
roignty in Franco not many years ago, win 
assumption of power by the prince wan ratifi 
many millions of votes ? 

The same case, we are told, namely, breach 
social compact and restoration of natural li 
occurs when the members of the government 
separately the power winch they ought only to m 
in a body. 1 Now this description applies very 
to the famous episode in our constitutional h 
connected with George the Third’s first atti 
madness in 1788. Parliament cannot lawfully 
business without a declaration of the cause of sun 
from the crown. On this occasion parliament 
met and deliberated without communication fra 
crown. What was still more important was a \ 
the parliament itself, authorising the passing of ! 
patent under the great seal for opening parlianu 
commission, and for giving assent to a liogenc; 
This was a distinct usurpation of regal mil 
Two members of the government (in Rousseau’s 
of the term), namely the houses of parliament, m 
the power which they ought only to have oxe 
along with the crown.- The Whigs denounce 
proceeding as a fiction, a forgery, a phantom, 
they had been readers of the Social Contract, t 

1 ConL Soa, t III. x. 

* See May’s ComtifaUional MM, of Mnffhwi, ek ill 
l^ord Stanhope’s of PiU, voi li c?k xlL 
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they had boon bitten by its dogmatic temper, they 
would have declared the compact of union violated, 
ami all British citizens free to resume their natural 
rights. Not even the bitter virulence of faction at 
that time could tempt any politician to take up such 
a line, though within half a dozen years each of the 
democratic factions in France had worked at the over¬ 
throw of every other in turn, on the very principle 
which Bouaseau had formulated and Robespierre had 
made familiar, that usurped authority is a valid reason 
for annihilating a government, no matter under what 
circumstances, nor how small the chance of replacing 
it by a better, nor how enormous the peril to the 
national well-being in the process. The true opposite 
to so anarchic a doctrine is assuredly not that of 
passive obedience either to chamber or monarch, but 
the right and duty of throwing off any government 
which inflicts more disadvantages than it confers 
advantages, Rousseau’s whole theory tends inevit¬ 
ably to substitute a long series of struggles after 
phrases and shadows in the new era, for the equally 
futile and equally bloody wars of dynastic succession 
which have boon the groat curse of the old. Men die 
for a phrase as they used to die for a family. The 
other theory, which all English politicians accept in 
their hearts, and so many commanding French politi¬ 
cians have seemed in their hearts to reject, was first 
expounded in direct view of Rousseau’s teaching by 
Paley . 1 Of course the greatest, widest, and loftiest 
1 In the 0th book of the Moral Philosophy (1 785), eh. iii.. 
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exposition of the hearings of expediency on $ 
mcmfc and its conditions, m to be found in the 
Jieont and immortal pieces id Burke, some o 
suggested by absolutist violations of the doct 
our own affairs, and some of them by anarohh 
tion of it in tin* affairs of France, after the «oo< 
by Rousseau had brought forth fruit. 

We should, however, la) false to our critie.it 
eiple, if we did not recognise the historical efft 
speculation scientifically valueless. There ha 
no attempt to palliate either the shallowness 
practical mischievousness of the Social Contraci 
there is another side to its influence. It w 
match which kindled revolutionary fire in gc 
breasts throughout Europe. Not in France t 
but in Germany as well, its phrases baear 
language of all who aspired after freedom, 
spoke of ltousseau as one who “ converted Chi 
into human beings,” and the HMcm (1778) . 
it had been directly inspired by the doctrii 
usurped sovereignty restores men to their ; 
rights. Smaller men in the violent movement 
seized all the youth of Germany at that time, ft 
the same lead, if they happened to have an 
ing about the political condition of their ei 
countries. 

and idnawhmu In tlw preface he teirti to the elfm 
Rcnwicau’ii political theory wo* auppoml to hiivu tun 
civil convnlulouH of Geneva, m out of tli« reasmm which 
aged him to publish Ida own book. 
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There was alike in France and Germany a craving 
for a return to nature among the whole of the young 
generation . 1 The Social Contract supplied a dialect 
for this longing on one side, just as the Emilias 
supplied it on another. Such parts in it as people 
did not understand or did not like, they left out. 
They did not perceive its direction towards that 
“ perfect llobbism,” which the author declared to bo 
the only practical alternative to a democracy so austere 
as to be intolerable. They grasped phrases about the 
sovereignty of the people, the freedom for which 
nature had destined man, the slavery to which tyrants 
and oppressors had brought him. Above all they 
were struck by the patriotism which shines so brightly 
in every page, like the fire on tho-altar of one of those 
ancient cities which had inspired the writer’s ideal. 

Yet there is a marked difference in the channels 
along which Rousseau’s influence moved in the two 
countries. In France it was drawn eventually into 
the sphere of direct politics. In Germany it inspired 
not a great political movement, but an immense 
literary revival In France, as wo have already said, 
the patriotic flame seemed extinct. The ruinous 
disorder of the whole social system made the old love 
of country resemble love for a phantom, and so much 
of patriotic speech as survived was profoundly hollow 

1 One aid© of this was the passion for geographical explora¬ 
tion which took possession of Europe towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. See the / 4 /e qf MumbokU, i. 28, 29. {Mttg. 
Tram, by LasmtdL) 
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Even a man like Turgot was not so much a t 
as a passionate lover of improvement, and wi 
whole school of which this groat spirit was the i 
and strongest, a generous citizenship of then wor 
replaced the narrower sentiment which had in 
antique heroism. Rousseau's exultation of the 
and Roman types in all their euneentratio 
intensity, touches mortals of commoner mould 
theory made the native land what it hud h 
the citizens of earlier dates a true centre of axis 
round which all the interests of the common 
its pursuits, all its hopes, grouped themselves 
entire singleness of convergence, just as religion 
is the centre of existence to a church. It w 
virile and patriotic energy thus evoked wide 
aantly saved France from partition. 

We complete the estimate of the positive 
and tendencies of tiip Social Con tract by add 
this, which was for the time the cardinal serv 
rekindling the fire of patriotism, the rapid ded 
from the doctrine of the sovereignty of {copies 
great truth, that a nation with a civilised polit 
not consist of an order or a caste, but of the 
body of its member#, the army of toilers who 
the most painful of the sacrifices that are need 
the continuous nutrition of the social organl 
As Condorcot put it, and he drew inspiration 
from the intellectual school of Voltaire, and 
from the social school of Roiutsoitu, all Iiwtlt 
ought to have for their aim the physical, intelh 
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and moral amelioration of the poorest and most 
numerous class. 1 This is the People. Second, there 
gradually followed from the important place given by 
Rousseau to the idea of equal association, as at once 
the foundation and the enduring bond of a community, 
those schemes of Mutualism, and all the other Jhapes 
of collective action for a common social good, which 
have possessed such commanding attraction Iror the 
imagination of large classes of good men in Prance 
ever since. Hitherto those forms have be^sterild' 
and deceptive, and they must remain so, ^until the 
idea of special function has been raised to an equal 
level of importance with that of united forces workijig 
together to a single end. 

In these ways the author of the Social Contract 
did involuntarily and unconsciously contpbute to the 
growth of those new and progressive id$^in winch 
for his own part he lacked all faith. Pr»»Newtomanl 
knew not the wonders of which Newton was to find 
the key; and so we, grown weary of waiting for th6 
master intelligence who may effect the final combina¬ 
tion of moral and scientific ideas needed for a new 
social era, may ho inclined to lend a half-complacent 
ear to the arid sophistera who assume that the last 
word of civilisation has been hoard in existing arrange¬ 
ments. But we may perhaps take courage from 

1 RmiHMt'au’a influence on Qondorcct is seen in the latter’s 
maxim, which has found such favour in the eyes of socialist 
writers, that "not only ©quality of right, but equality of fact, 
is the goal of the social art.” 
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history to hope that generations will come, to 
our system of distributing among a few the pri 
and delights that are procured by the toil 
many, will seam just as wasteful, as morally li 
and as scientifically indefensible, as Unit olden -1 
which impoverished and depopulated omph 
order that a despot or a caste might have n 
wish ungratilied, for which the lives or the hai 
treasure of others could suflice. 


CHAPTER IV. 

KMir/rm 

Onk whoso most intense conviction was faith in the 
goodness of all things and creatures as they are first 
produced by nature, and so long as they remain 
unsophisticated by the hand and purpose of man, 
was in some degree hound to show a way by which 
this evil process of sophistication might bo brought to 
the lowest possible point, and the best of all natural 
creatures kept as near as possible to his high original. 
Rousseau, it is true, held in a sense of his own the 
doctrine of the fall of man. That doctrine, however, 
has never made people any more remiss in the search 
after a virtue, which if they ought to have regarded 
it as hopeless according to strict logic, is still indis¬ 
pensable in actual life. Rousseau’s way of believing 
that man had fallen was so coloured at once by that 
expansion of sanguine emotion which marked his 
century, and by that necessity for repose in idyllic 
perfection of simplicity which marked his own tem¬ 
perament, that enthusiasm for an imaginary human 
creature effectually shut out the dogma of his fatal 
depravation. “ How difficult a thing it is,” Madame 
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d’Epinay once said to him, “ to bring up a child.” 
“ Assuredly it is,” answered “Rousseau ; “ because the 
father and mother are not made by nature to bring it 
up, nor the child to be brought up.” 1 This cynical 
speech can only have been an accidental outbreak of 
spleen. It was a contradiction to his one constant 
opinion that nature is all good and bounteous, and 
that the inborn capacity of man for reaching true 
happiness knows no stint. 

In writing Fanil ins, he sat down to consider what 
man is, and what can be made of him. Here, as in 
all the rest of his work, he only obeyed the tendencies 
of his time in choosing a theme. An age touched by 
the spirit of hope inevitably turns to the young ; for 
with the young lies fulfilment, Such epochs are ever 
pressing with the question, how is the future to he 
shaped f Our answer depends oil the theory of human 
disposition, and in these epochs the theory is always 
optimistic. Rousseau was saved, as so many thousands 
of men have been alike in conduct and speculation, 
by inconsistency, and not shrinking from two mutually 
contradictory trains of thought. Society is corrupt, 
and society is the work of man. Yet man, who has 
engendered thin corrupted birth, is good and whole. 
The strain in the argument may he pardoned for the 
hopefulness of the conclusion. It brought Rousseau 
into harmony with the eager effort of the time to pour 
young character into finer mould, and made him the 
most powerful agent in giving to such efforts Imih 
1 M4m* tte Mdnh& d'Mpinay, it *47«f f # 27H 
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fervour and elevation.) While others were content 
with the more tmunetei'on of maxims and precepts, 
ho breathed into them the spirit of life, and enforced 
them with a vividness of faith that clothed education 
with the augustnoss and unction of religion. JE he 
training of the young soul to virtue was surrounded 
with something of the awful holiness of a sacrament; 
and those who laboured in this sanctified field wero 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion, and were pro¬ 
mised a fulness of recompense, that raised them from 
the rank of drudges to a place of highest honour 
among the ministers of nature. 

Everybody at this time was thinking about educa¬ 
tion, partly perhaps on account of the suppression of 
the Jesuits, the chief instructors of the time, and a 
great many people wore writing about it. The Abb6 
do Saint Pierre had had new ideas on education, as 
on all the greater departments of human interest. 
Madame d’Epinay wrote considerations upon the 
bringing up of the young. 1 Madame do Grafigny did 
the same in a less grave shape. 2 * She received letters 
from the precociously sage Turgot, abounding in the 
same natural and sensible precepts which ten years 
later were commended with more glowing eloquence 
in the pages of Emilius. 8 Grimm had an elaborate 
scheme for a treatise on education. 4 Helv^tius followed 

1 LttUrm (l tmm IHls (1758), and Les Conversations d'Emilu 

(1785). 

JMtres I’itmmmm, 8 CEuv., ii. 785-794. 

4 CW. LU. % lit 65. 
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his exploration of the composition of the human mind, 
by a treatise on the training proper for tin* intellectual 
and moral faculties. Education by those and other 
writers was being conceived in a wider sense than had 
boon known to ages controlled by ecclesiastical col¬ 
legians. It slowly came to be thought of in connection 
with the family. The improvement of ideas upon 
education was only one phase of that great general 
movement towards the restoration of the family, 
which was so striking a spectacle in France after the 
middle of the century. Education now came to com¬ 
prehend the whole system of the relations between 
parents and their children, from earliest infancy to 
maturity. The direction of this wider feeling about 
such relations tended strongly towards an increased 
closeness in them, more intimacy, and a more continu¬ 
ous intrusion of tenderness and long attachment. 
All this was part of the general revival of naturalism. 
People began to reflect that nature was not likely to 
have designed infants to bo suckled by other women 
than their own mothers, nor that they should bo 
banished from the society of those who are most 
concerned in their well-being, from the cheerful hearth 
and wise affectionate converse of homo, to the frigid 
discipline of colleges and convents and the? unamiable 
monition of strangers. 

Then the rising rebellion against the church and 
its faith perhaps contributed something towards a 
movement which, if it could not break the religious 
monopoly of instruction, must at least introduce the 
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parent as a competitor with the priestly instructor for 
millionco over the ideas, habits, and allbctions of his 
children. The rebellion was aimed against the spirit 
as well as the manner of the established system. Tho 
church had not fundamentally modified the significance 
of the dogma of the fall and depravity of man; educa¬ 
tion was still conceived as a process of eradication and 
suppression of tho mystical old Adam. Tho new 
current flowed in channels far away from that black 
folly of superstition. Men at length ventured once 
more to look at one another with free and generous 
gam The veil of tho temple was rent, and the false 
mockeries of tho shrine of the Hebrew divinity made 
plain to scornful eyes. People ceased to see one 
another as guilty victims -cowering under a divine*" 
curse. They stood erect in consciousness of manhood-,.-. 
The palsied conception of man, with his largo dis¬ 
course of reason looking before and after, his lofty 
and majestic patience in search for new forms of 
beauty and now secrets of truth, his sense of the 
manifold sweetness and glory and awe of the universe, 
above all, his infinite capacity of loyal pity and love 
for his comrades in tho great struggle, and his high 
sorrow for his own wrong-doing,—the palsied and 
crushing conception of this excellent and helpful 
being as a poor worm, writhing under the vindictive 
and meaningless anger of an omnipotent tyrant in the 
large heavens, only to be appeased by sacerdotal inter¬ 
vention, was fading back into those regions of night, 
whence the depth of human misery and the obscuvar 
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tion of human intelligence hat! once permitted its 
escape, to hang evilly over the western world for a 
season. So vital a change in the point of view quickly 
touched the theory ami art of the upbringing of the 
young. Education began to figure less as the suppres¬ 
sion of the natural man, than his strengthening and 
Envelopment; less as a process of rooting out tares, 
more as the grateful tending of shoots abounding in 
promise of richness. What had been the most drearily 
mechanical of duties, was transformed into a task that 
surpassed all others in interest and hope. If man be 
born not bad but good, under no curse, hut rather the 
hestower and receiver of many blessings, then the 
entire atmosphere of young life, in spite of the toil 
and the peril, is made cheerful with the sunshine and 
warmth of the great folded possibilities of oxoolle % 
happiness, and well-doing. 


t 

Locke in education, m in metaphysics and in poli¬ 
tics, was the pioneer of French thought. In education 
there is less room for scientific originality. 'Hut sage 
of a parish, provided only she began her trade with 
an open and energetic mind, may here pass philo¬ 
sophers. Locke was nearly as sage, m homely, as 
real, as one of these strenuous women, The honest 
plainness of certain of his prescriptions for the preser¬ 
vation of physical health perhaps keeps us somewhat 
too near tiro earth. His manner throughout is marked 
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by the stout wisdom of the practical teacher, who is 
content to assume good sense in his hearers, and feels 
no necessity for kindling a blaze or raising a tempest. 
Ho gives us a practical manual for producing a healthy, 
instructed, upright, well-mannered young English 
squire, who shall be rightly fitted to take his own life 
sensibly in hand, and procure from it a fair amount 
of wholesome satisfaction both for himself and the 
people with whom he is concerned. Locke’s treatise 
is one of the most admirable protests in the world 
against ofibminaey and pedantry, and parents already 
moved by grave desire to do their duty prudently to 
their sons, will hardly find another book better suited 
to their ends. Besides Locke, wo must also count 
Charron, and the amazing educator of Gargantua, and 
JViiaitaigne before either, among the writers whom 
Rousseau had read, with that profit and increase 
which attends the dropping of the good ideas of other 
men into fertile minds. 

There is an immense class of natures, and those 
not the lowest, which the connection of duty with 
mere prudence does not carry far enough. They only" 
stir when something has moved their feeling for the 
ideal, and raised the mechanical offices of the narrow 
day into association with the spaciousness and height 
of spiritual things. To these Rousseau came. For 
both the tonour and the wording of the most striking 
precepts of the Emilius, he owes much to Locke. 
But what was so realistic in him becomes blended in 
Rousseau with all the power and richness and beauty 
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of an ideal that can move the most generous parts of 
human character. The child is treated m the minia¬ 
ture of humanity; it thus touches the whole sphere 
of our sympathies, warms our curiosity as to the 
composition of man’s nature, and becomes the very 
eye and centre of moral and social aspirations. 

Accordingly Rousseau almost at once begins by 
elaborating his conception of the kind of human 
creature which it is worth while to take the trouble 
to rear, and the only kind which pure nature will 
help you in perfecting. Hence Kmilius, besides being 
a manual for parents, contains the lines of a moral 
type, of life and character for all others. The old 
thought of the Discourses revives in full vigour. The 
artifices of society, the perverting traditions of use, 
the feeble maxims of indolence, convention, helpless 
dependence on the aid or the approval <>f others, are 
routed at the first stroke. The old regimen of ac¬ 
cumulated prejudice is replaced, in dealing alike with 
body and soul, by the new system of liberty and 
nature. In saying this we have already said that the 
exaltation of Spartan manners which runs through 
Rousseau’s other writings has vanished, and that every 
trace of the much-vaunted military and public train¬ 
ing has yielded before the attractive thought of tender 
parents and a wisely ruled homo. Public instruction, 
we learn, can now no longer exist, because there is no 
longer such a thing as country, and therefore there 
can no longer be citkens. Only domestic education 
can now help us to roar the man according to nature, 
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- - the man who knows host among us how to bear the 
mingled good and ill of our life. 

The artificial society of the time, with its aspira¬ 
tions after a return to nature, was moved to the most 
energetic enthusiasm by Rousseau’s famous exhorta¬ 
tions to mothers to nourish their own little ones. 
Moroily, as wo have seen, had already enjoined the 
adoption of this practice. So too had Buflbn. But 
Morolly’s voice had no resonance, Buffon’s reasons 
wore purely physical, and children were still sent out 
to nurse, until Rousseau’s more passionate moral 
entreaties awoke maternal conscience. “Do these 
tender mothers,” he exclaimed, “who, when they 
have got rid of their infants, surrender themselves 
gaily to all the diversions of the town, know what 
sort of usage the child in the village is receiving, 
fastened in his swaddling band 1 At the least inter¬ 
ruption that comes, they hang him up by a nail like 
a bundle of rags, and there the poor creature remains 
thus crucified, while the nurse goes about her affairs. 
Every child found in this position had a face of purple; 
as the violent compression of the chest would not 
allow the blood to circulate, it all went to the head, 
and the victim was supposed to be very quiet, just 
because it had not strength enough to cry out.” 1 But 
in Rousseau, as in Beethoven, a harsh and rugged 
passage is nearly always followed by some piece of 
exquisite and touching melody. The force of these 
indignant pictures was heightened and relieved by 
1 h 27. 
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moving appeal to all the tender joys of maternal 
solicitude, and thoughts of all that this solicitude 
could do for the happiness of the home, the father, 
and the young. The attraction of domestic life is 
pronounced the best antidote to the ill living of the 
time. The hustle of children, winch you now think so 
importunate, gradually becomes delightful; it brings 
father and mother nearer to one another; and the 
lively animation of a family added to domestic cares, 
makes the dearest occupation of the wife, and the 
sweetest of all Ids amusements to the husband. If 
women will only once more become mothers again, 
men will very soon become fathers and husbands. 1 

The physical effect of this was not altogether 
wholesome. lioussoatda eloquence excited women to 
an inordinate pitch of enthusiasm for the duty of 
suckling their infants, but his contemptuous rianum 
ciation of the gaieties of Paris could not extinguish 
the love of amusement. 

Quid quod lihftlli Staid Infer ftcrlrrw 
J&cmrti jmlvilltM tenant I 

So young mothers tried an well as they could to 
satisfy both desires, and their halms were brought 
to them at all unseasonable hour*, while they were 

1 It in interesting t« recall a similar movement in the Homan 
society of the second century of our era. Hen the advice of 
Pavorinus to mother#, in Aldus Orlliiw, xii. 1. M. lioiaaier, 
contrasting the solicitude of Tacitus and Marcus An roll us for 
the infant young with the brutality of < *icero, remarks that in 
the time of Seneca men discussm! in the Hchooh the educational 
theories of Routiiiaii's Radii us. {Im Mdig, II. *202.) 
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full of food and wine, or heated with dancing or 
play, and there received the nurture which, hut for 
Rousseau, they would have drawn in more salutary 
sort from a healthy foster-mother in the country. 
This, however, was only an incidental drawback to 
a movement which was in its main lines full of ex¬ 
cellent significance. The importance of giving free¬ 
dom to the young limbs, of accustoming tho body 
to rudeness and vicissitude of climate, of surround¬ 
ing youth with light and cheerfulness and air, and 
even a tiny detail such as tho propriety of substitut¬ 
ing for (‘.oral or ivory some soft substance against 
which the growing teeth might press a way without 
irritation, all those matters are handled with a fervid 
reality of interest that gives to the tedium of the 
nursery a genuine touch of the poetic. Swathing®, 
bandages, leading-strings, are condemned with a 
warmth like that with which the author had de¬ 
nounced comedy. 1 Tho city is held up to indignant 
reprobation as the gulf of infant life, just as it had 
been in his earlier pieces as the gulf of all the loftiest 
energies of the adult life, livery child ought to he 
bom and nursed in the country, and it would he all 
the batter if it remained in tho country to the last 
day of its existence. You must accustom it little 
by little to the sight of disagreeable objects, such as 
toads and snakes; also in the same gradual manner 
to the sound of alarming noises, beginning with 

1 Bee nine bin diatribe ngninat whalebone a ml tight-lacing 
for girls, V. 27. 
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snapping a cap in a pistol. If the infant cries from 
pain which yon cannot removes make no attempt to 
soothe it; your caresses will not. lessen the anguish 
of its colic, while the child will remember what it 
has to do in order to he coaxed ami to get its own 
way. The nurse may amuse it by songs and lively 
cries, but she is not to din useless words into its 
ears; the first articulations that come to it should 
be few, easy, distinct, frequently repeated, and only 
referring to objects which may he shown to the ehild. 
“Our unlucky facility in cheating ourselves with words 
that we do not understand, begins earlier than we 
suppose.” Let there be no haste in inducing the 
child to speak articulately. The evil of precipita¬ 
tion in this respect is not that children use and hear 
words without sense, but that they use anti hear 
them in a different sense from our own, without our 
perceiving it Mistakes of this sort, committed thus 
early, have an influence, even after they are cured, 
over the turn of the mind for the rest of the crea¬ 
ture’s life. Hence it is a good thing to keep a child's 
vocabulary as limited as possible, lest it should have 
more words than ideas, and should say more than it 
can possibly realise in thought 1 

In moral as in intellectual habits, the most perilous 
interval in human life is that between birth and the 
age of twelve. The great secret is to make the early 
education purely negative; a process of keeping the 
heart, naturally m good, clear of vice, and the in- 

1 AW/*, I. let, etc. 
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telligonco, naturally ho true, dear of error. Take 
for first, second, and third precept, to follow nature 
and leave her free to the performance of her own 
tasks. Until the ago of reason, there can be no idea 
of moral beings or social relations. Therefore, says 
Rousseau, no moral discussion. Locke’s maxim in 
favour of constantly reasoning with children was a 
mistake. Of all the faculties of man, roason, which 
is only a compound of the rest, is that which is latest 
in development, and yet it is this which wo are to 
use to develop those which come earliest of all 
Such a course is to begin at the end, and to turn 
the finished work into an instrument. “ In speaking 
to children in these early years a language which 
they do not comprehend, we accustom them to cheat 
themselves with words, to criticise what is said to 
them, to think themselves as wise as their masters, 
to become disputatious and mutinous.” If you for* 
get that nature meant children to be children before 
growing into men, you only force a fruit that has 
neither ripeness nor savour, and must soon go bad; 
you will have youthful doctors and old infants. 

To all tliis, however, there is certainly another 
side which Rousseau was too impetuous to see. Per¬ 
fected reason is truly the tardiest of human endow¬ 
ments, but it can never be perfected at all unless the 
process be begun, and, within limits, the sooner the 
beginning is made, the earlier will be the ripening. 
To know the grounds of right conduct is, we admit, 
a different thing from feeling a disposition to practise 

VOL 11 . f 
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it But nobody will deny the expediency of an in¬ 
telligent acquaintance with the reasons why one sort 
of conduct is bad, and its opposite good, even if such 
an acquaintance can never become a substitute for 
the spontaneous action of thoroughly formed habit 
For one thing, cases are constantly arising in a man’s 
life that demand the exercise of reason, to settle the 
special application of principles which may have 
been acquired without knowledge of their rational 
foundation. In such eases, which are the critical 
and testing points of character, all depends upon the 
possession of a more or less justly trained intelligence, 
and the habit of using it. Now, as we have said, it 
is one of the great merits of the Kmilius that it calls 
such attention to the early age at which mental in¬ 
fluences begin to operate. Why should the gradual 
formation of the master habit of using the mind be 
any exception 1 

Belief in the efficacy of preaching is the bane of 
educational systems. Verbal lessons mmn as if they 
ought to be ao deeply effective, if only the will and 
the throng of various motives which guide it, instantly 
followed impression of a truth upon the intelligence. 
And they are, moreover, so easily communicated, 
saving the parent a lifetime of anxious painstaking 
in shaping his own character, after such a pattern 
as shall silently draw all within its influence to pur¬ 
suit of good and honourable things. The most valu¬ 
able of liou89oitu*tf notions about edltfitlcm, though 
he by no means consistently adhered to them, was 
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his urgent contempt for this fatuous substitution of 
spoken injunctions and prohibitions, for the deeper 
language of example, and the more living instruction 
of visible circumstance. The vast improvements that, 
have since taken place in the theory and the art of edu¬ 
cation all over Europe, and of which ho has the honour 
of being the first and most widely influential promoter, 
may all ho traced to the spread of this wise principle, 
and its adoption in various forms. The change in 
the up-bringing of the young exactly corresponds to 
the change in the treatment of the insane. We may 
look hack to the old system of endless catechisms, 
apophthegms, moral fables, and the rest of the para¬ 
phernalia of moral didactics, with the same horror 
with which we regard the gags, strait-waistcoats, 
chains, and dark cells, of poor mad people before 
the intervention of PineL 

It is clear now to everybody who has any opinion 
on this most important of all subjects, that spontane¬ 
ousness is the first quality in connection with right 
doing, which you can develop in the young, and this 
spontaneousness of habit is best secured by associat¬ 
ing it with the approval of those to whom the child 
looks. Sympathy, in a word, is the true foundation 
from which to build up the structure of good habit. 
The young should be led to practise the elementary 
parts of right conduct from the desire to please, 
because that is a securer basis than the conclusions 
of an embryo reason, applied to the most complex 
conditions of action, while the grounds on which 
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action is justified or condemned may fie made plain 
in the fulness of tirin', when the understanding is 
better able to deal with the ideas and terms essential 
to the matter. You have two aims to secure, each 
without sacrifice of the other. These are, first, that 
( the child shall grow up with firm iu *d promptly act- 
\ing habit; second, that it shall retain respect for 
i reason and an open mind. The latter may be ac¬ 
quired in the less immature years, hut if the former 
he not acquired in the earlier times, a man grows up 
with a drifting unsettled ness of will, that makes his 
life either vicious by quibbling sophistries, or help¬ 
less for want of ready conclusions. 

The first idea which is to he given to a child, little 
as we might expect such a doctrine from the author 
of the Second Discourse, is declared to he that of 
property. And ho can only acquire this idea by 
having something of his own. But how are we to 
teach him the significance of a thing fining one’s own? 
' It is a prime rule to attempt to teach nothing by a 
? verbal lesson ; all instruction ought to fie left to 
„ experience. 1 Therefore yon must contrive some piece 
of experience which shall firing this notion of property 
vividly into a child’s mind ; the following for instance. 
Emilius is taken to a piece of garden ; Ids instructor 
digs and dresses the ground for him, and the boy 
takes possession by sowing some beans. “ We come 
every day to water them, and see them rise out of 
the ground with transports of joy, 1 add to this joy 
1 Mmih % 11, 141* 
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by saying This belongs to you. Then explaining the 
term, I let him fool that lie has put into the ground 
this time, labour, trouble, his person in short; that 
there is in this bit of ground something of himself 
which ho may maintain against every comer, as lie , 
might withdraw his own arm from the hand of 
another man who would fain retain it in spite of him.” 
One day Emilias comes to his beloved garden, watering- 
pot in hand, and finds to his anguish and despair that 
all the beans have been plucked up, that the ground 
has boon turned over, and that the spot is hardly 
recognisable. The gardener comes up, and explains 
with much warmth that he had sown the seed of a 
precious Maltese melon in that particular spot long 
before Emilias had come with his trumpery beans, and 
that therefore it was his land; that nobody touches the 
garden of his neighbour, in order that his own may 
remain untouched ; and that if Emilias wants a piece 
of garden, he must pay for it by surrendering to the 
owner half the produce, 1 Thus, says Rousseau, the 5 
hoy sees how the notion of property naturally goes 
back to the right of the first occupant as derived from S 
labour. We should have thought it less troublesome, 
as it is certainly more important, to teach a boy the 
facts of property positively and imperatively. This 
rather elaborate ascent to origins seems an exaggerated 
form of that very vice of over-instructing the growing 
reason in abstractions, which Rousseau had condemned 
bo short a time before. 

* Emile, IT. 160 - 160 . 
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Again, there is the very strong objection to con* 
veying lessons by artificially contrived incidents, that 
children are nearly always extremely acute in sus¬ 
pecting and discovering such contrivances. Yet Rous¬ 
seau recurs to them over and over again, evidently 
taking delight in their ingenuity. Besides the illus** 
tration of the origin and significance of property, 
there is the complex fancy in which a juggler is made 
to combine instruction as to the properties of the 
magnet with certain severe moral truths , 1 The tutor 
interests Emilios in astronomy and geography by a 
wonderful stratagem indeed, The poor youth loses 
his way in a wood, is overpowered by hunger and 
weariness, and then is led on by his cunning tutor to 
a series of inferences from the position of the sun and 
so forth, which convince him that his home is just 
over the hedge, where it is duly found to be. M Here, 
again, is the way in which the instructor proposes to 
stir activity of limb in the young Emilias, 14 In 
walking with him of an afternoon, I used sometimes 
to put in my pocket two cakes of a sort he particularly 
liked; we each of us ate one. One day he perceived 
that I had throe cakes; ho could easily have eaten 
six; ho promptly despatches his own, to ask me for 
the third. Nay, I said to him, I could well eat it 
myself, or we would divide it, hut I would rather see 
it made the prize of a running match between the 
two little hoys there.” The little boys run their 
race, and the winner devours the cake. This and 
1 Emite, III. 8 III. 888 , ©to. 
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subsequent repetitions of the performance at first 
only amused Emilius, but he presently began to 
retioct, and perceiving that he also had two legs, ho 
began privately to try how fast he could run. When 
he thought he was strong enough, he importuned his 
tutor for the third cake, and on being refused, 
insisted on being allowed to compete for it. The 
habit of taking exercise was not the only advantage 
gained. The tutor resorted to a variety of further 
stratagems in order to induce the boy to find out and 
practise visual compass, and so forth. 1 If we con¬ 
sider, as we have said, first the readiness of children 
to suspect a stratagem wherever instruction is con¬ 
cerned, and next their resentment on discovering 
artifice of that kind, all this seems as little likely to 
bo successful as it is assuredly contrary to Rousseau’s 
general doctrine of leaving circumstances to load. 

In truth Rousseau’s appreciation of the real nature 
of spontaneousness in the processes of education was 
essentially inadequate, and that it was so, arose from 
a no less inadequate conception of the right influence 
upon the growing character, of the great principle of 
authority. His dread lost the child should ever be 
conscious of the pressure of a will external to its own, 
constituted a fundamental weakness of his system. 
The child, we are told with endless repetition, ought 
always to bo led to suppose that it is following its 
own judgment or impulses, and has only them and 
their consequences to consider. But Rousseau could 
1 MmiU t II. 203*207. 
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not help seeing m ho meditated on tho actual 
developmont of Ilia Kmilius, that to leave him thus to 
the training of accident would necessarily end in 
many fatal gaps and chasms. Yet tho hand and will 
of the parent or the master could not be allowed to 
appear. The only alternative, therefore, \vm the 
secret preparation of artificial sets of circumstances, 
alike in work and in amusement, dean Paul was 
wiser than dean Jacques. 11 Let not the teacher after 
the work also order and regulate the games. It is 
decidedly better not to recognise or make any order 
in games, than to keep it up with difficulty and send 
the zophyrote of pleasure through artistic bellows and 
air-pumps to the little flowers.” 1 

The spontaneousness which we ought to seek, 
does not consist in promptly willing this or that, 
independently of an authority imposed from without, 
hut in a self-acting desire to do what is right under 
all its various conditions, including what the child 
finds pleasant to itself on tho one hand, and what it 
has good reason to suppose will lie pleasant to its 
_ parents on tho other, 11 You must never,” liouaseau 
gravely warns us, 11 inflict punishment upon children 
as punishment ; it should always full upon them as a 
, natural consequence of their HI- behaviour. wa But 
L why should on© of tho most dowdy following of all 
these consequences be disaemhled or carefully hidden 
from sight, namely, the effect of ill ladmviour upon 
the contentment of the child'* nearest friend! Why 

1 I*evana t eh, ill f 84, 8 Hmih t II HI3, 
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arc the effects of conduct upon the actor’s own physical 
well-being to bo the only effects honoured with the 
title of being natural ? Surely, while wo leave to 
the young the widest freedom of choice, and even 
habitually invite them to decide for themselves be¬ 
tween two lines of conduct, wo are bound afterwards 
to state our approval or disapproval of their decision, 
so that on the next occasion they may take this anger 
or pleasure in others into proper account in their 
rough and hasty forecast, often loss hasty than it 
ceoras, of the consequences of what they are about to 
do. One of the most important of educating influ¬ 
ences is lost, if the young are not taught to place tho 
feelings of others in a front place, when they think 
in their own simple way of what will happen to them,, 
from yielding to a given impulse. Eousaeau was 
quite right in insisting on practical experience of 
consequences as the only secure foundation for self¬ 
acting habit; he was fatally wrong in mutilating this 
experience by tho exclusion from it of the effects of 
perceiving, resisting, accepting, ignoring, all will and 
authority from without. The great, and in many 
respects so admirable, school of Eousscauite philan¬ 
thropists, have always been feeble on this side, alike 
in the treatment of the young by their instructors, 
and the treatment of social offenders by a government 
Again, consider the large group of excellent qualities 
which are associated with affectionate respect for a 
more fully informed authority. In a world where 
necessity stands for so much, it is no inconsiderable 
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gain to have learnt the lesson of docility on easy 
torniH in our earliest days. If in another souse the 
will of each individual is all powerful over Ids own 
destinies, it is best that tins idea of firm purpose and 
a settled energy that will not ho denied, should grow 
jup in the young soul in connection with a riper 
wisdom and an ampler experience than its own ; for 
then, when the time for independent action comes, 
the force of the association will continue. Finally, 
although none can bo vicariously wise, none sage by 
proxy, nor any pay for, the probation of another, yet 
is it not a puerile wastefulness to send forth the young 
all bare to the ordeal, while the armour of old ox peri* 
once and tempered judgment hangs idle on the wall! 
Surely it is time by accumulation of instruction from 
generation to generation, that the area of right con¬ 
duct in the world is extended. Such instruction 
must with youth be conveyed by military word of 
command as often as by philosophical persuasion of 
its worth. Nor is the atmosphere of command other 
than bracing, even to those who are commanded. If 
^ education is to be mainly conducted by force of 
^ example, it is a dreadful thing that the child is ever 
I to have before its eyes m living type and practical 
i exemplar the pale figure of parents without passions, 
and without a will as to the conduct of those who are 
dependent on them. Even a slight excess of anger, 
impatience, and the spirit of command, would be less 
demoralising to the impressionable character than 
the constant sight of a man artificially impassive. 
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Rousseau is perpetually calling upon men to try to 
lay aside their masks ; yet the model instructor whom 
he has created for us is to be the most artfully and 
elaborately masked of all men ; unless he happens to 
bo naturally without blood and without physiognomy,. 

Rousseau, then, while he put away the old methods 
which imprisoned the young spirit in injunctions and 
over-solicitous monitions, yet did none the loss in his 
own scheme imprison it in a land of hothouse, which 
with its regulated temperature and artificially con¬ 
trived access of light and air, was in many respects 
as little the method of nature, that is to say it gave 
as little play for the spontaneous working and growth 
of the forces of nature in the youth’s breast, as that 
regimen of the cloister which he so profoundly ab¬ 
horred. Partly this was the result of a ludicrously 
shallow* psychology. He repeats again and again 
that self-love is the on© quality in the youthful 
embryo of character, from which you have to work. 
From thin, he says, springs the desire of possessing 
pleasure and avoiding pain, die groat fulcrum on 
which the lever of experience rests. Not only so, 
but from this same unslumbering quality of self-love 
you have to develop regard for others. The child’s 
first affection for his nurse is a result of the fact that 
she serves his comfort, and so down to his passion in 
later years for his mistress. Now this is not the place 
for a discussion as to the ultimate atom of the com¬ 
plex moral sentiments of men and women, nor for an 
examination of the question whether the faculty of 
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sympathy has or has not an origin independent of 
self-love. However that may ho, no ones will deny 
that sympathy appears in good natures extremely 
early, ami is susceptible of rapid cultivation from the 
very first. Here is the only adequate key to that 
education of the affections, from their rudimentary 
expansion in the nursery, until they include the com¬ 
plete range of all the objects proper to them. 

One secret of Rousseaus omission of this, the most 
important of all educating agencies, from the earlier 
stages of the formation of character, was the fact 
which is patent enough in every page, that he was 
not animated by that singular tenderness and almost 
mystic affection for the young, which breathes through 
the writings of some of lus German followers, of 
Richter above all others, and which reveals to those 
who are sensible of it, the hold that may so easily be 
gained for all good purposes upon the eager sympathy 
of the youthful spirit. The instructor of Emilias 
speaks the words of a wise onlooker, sagely meditating 
on the ideal man, rather than of a parent who is 
living the life of his child through with him, Rous¬ 
seau’s interest in children, though perfectly mneero, wan 
still aesthetic, moral, reasonable, rather than that pure 
flood of full-hearted feeling for them, which is perhaps 
seldom stirred except in those who have actually brought 
up children of their own. He coinjKiwd a vindication 
of his love for the young in an exquisite piece ; l but it 
has none of the yearnings of the bow©l» of tenderness. 

1 Tli© Ninth Pronummb (Jttwrum, $09). 
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Education being llio art of preparing tlie young to 
grow into instruments of happinoss for themselves 
and others, a writer who undertakes to speak about 
it must naturally have some conception of the kind 
of happiness at which his art aims. Wo have soon 
enough of Rousseau’s own life to know what sort of 
ideal he would bo likely to sot up. It is a healthier 
epicureanism, with enough stoicism to make happiness 
safe in case that circumstances should frown. The 
man who has lived most is not he who has counted 
most years, but he who has most felt life . 1 It is 
mere false wisdom to throw ourselves incessantly out 
of ourselves, to count the present for nothing, ever to 
pursue without ceasing a future which flees in pro¬ 
portion as we advance, to try to transport ourselves 
from whence we are not, to some place where we 
shall never bo . 2 He is happiest who suffers fewest 
pains, and he is most miserable who fools fewest 
pleasures. Then wo have a half stoical strain. The 
felicity of man here below is only a negative state, to 
be measured by the more or less of the ills ho under¬ 
goes, It is in the disproportion between desires and 
faculties that our misery consists. Happiness, there¬ 
fore, lies not in diminishing our desires, nor any more 
in extending our faculties, but in diminishing the 
excess of desire over faculty, and in bringing power 
and will into perfect balance . 8 Excepting health, 
i Emile, I. 28 . a II. 100. 8 II. 111. 
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strength, respect for one’s self, all the goods of this 
life reside in opinion; excepting bodily pain and 
remorse of conscience, all our ills are in imagination, 
Death is no evil; it is only made so hy half-knowledge 
and false wisdom. “Live according to nature, lie 
patient, and drive away physicians; you will not 
avoid death, but yon will only feel it once, while they 
on the other hand would bring it daily before your 
troubled imagination, and their false art, instead of 
prolonging your days, only hinders you from enjoying 
them. Suffer, die, or recover; hut above all things 
live, live up to your last hour,” It is foresight, con¬ 
stantly carrying u« out of ourselves, that is the true 
source of our miseries. 1 0 man, confine thy existence 
within thyself, and thou wilt cease to Iro miserable. 
Thy liberty, thy power, reach exactly m far as thy 
natural forces, and no further; all the rest is slavery 
and illusion. The only man who him his own will is 
he who does not need in order to have it the arms of 
another person at the end of hb own. 11 

The training that follows from this k obvious. 
The instructor has carefully to distinguish true or 
natural need from the need which in only fancied, 
or which only comes from superabundance of life. 
Emilius, who is brought up in the country, has noth¬ 
ing in hb room to distinguish it from that of a 
peasant 8 If he is taken to a luxurious banquet, he 
is bidden, instead of heedlessly enjoying it, to reflect 
austerely how many hundreds or thousands of bunds 
1 Mmih t II. 118-117 • II. 1*1. » II, 141 
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have been employed in preparing it. 1 His preference 
for gay colours in his clothes is to he consulted, 
because this is natural and becoming to his age, but 
the moment ho prefers a stuff merely because it is 
rich, behold a sophisticated creature. 2 The curse of 
the world is inequality, and inequality springs from 
the multitude of wants, which cause us to be so much 
the more dependent What makes man essentially 
good is to have few wants, and to abstain from com¬ 
paring himself with others; what makes 'him essen¬ 
tially bad, is to have many wants, and to cling much 
to opinion. a Hence, although Emilias happened to 
have both wealth and good birth, he is not brought 
up to bo a gentleman, with the prejudices and help¬ 
lessness and selfishness too naturally associated with 
that abused name. 

This cardinal doctrine of limitation of desire, with 
its corollary of self-sufflcience, contains in itself the 
great maxim that Emilius and every one else must 
learn some trade. To work is an indispensable duty 
in the social man. Rich or poor, powerful or weak, 
every idle citizen is a knave. And every boy must 
learn a real trade, a trade with his hands. It is not 
so much a matter of learning a craft for the sake of 
knowing one, as for the sake of conquering the preju¬ 
dices which despise it. Labour for glory, if you have 
not to labour from necessity. Lower yoursolf to the 
condition of the artisan, so as to be above your own. 
In order to reign in opinion, begin by reigning ovei 
* mih> III. 382. 3 II. 227. 1 IV. 10. 
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it. All things well considered, the trade most to be 
preferred is that of carpenter; it is clean, useful, and 
capable of being carried on in the house ; it demands 
address and diligence in the- workman, and though 
the form of the work is determined by utility, still 
elegance and taste are not excluded, 1 There are few 
prettier pictures than that where Sophie enters the 
workshop, and sees in amazement her young lover at 
the other end, in his white shirt sleeves, his hair 
loosely fastened back, with a chisel in one hand and 
a mallet in the other, too intent upon his work to 
perceive oven the approach of his mistress." 

When the revolution came, and princes and nobles 
wandered in indigent exile, the disciples of Rousseau 
pointed in unkind triumph to the advantage these 
unfortunate wretches would have had if they had 
not been too puffed up with the vanity of feudalism 
to follow the prudent example of Emilies in learning 
a craft. That Rousseau should have laid so much 
stress on the vicissitudes of fortune, which might 
cause even a king to he grateful one day that he had 
a trade at the end of his anus, is sometimes quoted 
as a proof of his foresight of troublous times. This, 
however, goes too far, because, apart from the instances 
of such vicissitudes among the ancients, the King of 
Syracuse keeping school at (Jorinth, or Alexander, 
son of Perseus, becoming a Roman scrivener, he 
actually saw Charles Edward, the Stuart pretender, 
wandering from court to court in search of succour 

1 Mmik, in. m. * v. im 
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and receiving only rebuffs; and ho may well have 
known that after the troubles of 1738 a considerable 
number of the oligarchs of his native Geneva had 
gone into exile, rather than endure the humiliation 
of their party. 1 Besides all this, the propriety of 
being able to earn one's broad by some kind of toil 
that would be useful in even the simplest societies, 
flowed necessarily from every part of his doctrine of 
the aims of life and the worth of character. He did, 
however, say, “Wo approach a state of crisis and an 
age of revolutions/' which proved true, but he added 
too much when ho pronounced it impossible that the 
great monarchies of Europe could last long. 2 And 
it is certain that the only one of the great monarchies 
which did actually fall would have had a far better 
chance of surviving if Lewis xvi. had been as expert 
in the trade of king as he was in that of making locks 
and bolts. 

1 The reader will not forget the famous supper-party of 

prince® in Gmtdide . 

9 Mrnik, III, 392, and note. A still more remarkable passage, 
as far as it goes, is that in the Oonfmiona (xi. 180) :—“ The 
disasters of an unsuccessful war, all of which came from the fault 
of the government, the incredible disorder of the finances, the 
continual dissensions of the administration, divided as it was 
among two or three ministers at open war with one another, and 
who for the sake of hurting one another dragged the kingdom 
into ruin j the general discontent of the people, and of all the 
orders of the state \ the obstinacy of a wrong-headed woman, 
who, always sacrificing her better judgment, if indeed she had 
any, to her tastes, dismissed the most capable from office, to 
make room for her favourites .... all this prospect of a 
coming break-up made me think of seeking shelter elsewhere.” 

VOL. XL q 
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From this semi-stoical Meal there followed e 
social notions, of which Uouhho&u had the distinct 
being the most powerful propagator. As has so 
boon said, his contemporaries were willing to 
social questions alone, provided only the govon 
would suffer the free expression of opinion in 
ture and science. Rousseau went deeper. His 
conception of individual life and character coni 
in itself a social conception, ami he did not t* 
from boldly developing it. The rightly const 
man suffices for himself and is free from preju 
He has arms, and knows how to use them ; h 
few wants, and knows how to satisfy them. Mm 
in the most absolute freedom, he can think 
worse ill than servituda lie attaches himself 1 
beauty which perishes not, limiting his desires 
condition, learning to lose whatever may lie 
away from him, to place himself above event 
to detach his heart from loved objects with 
pang. 1 He pities miserable kings, who are the 1 
men of all that seems to obey them; lie pities 
sages, who are fast bound in the chains of 
empty renown; he pities the silly rich, martj 
their own ostentation, 3 All the sympathies of 
a man therefore naturally flow away from the* 
great of the earth, to those who lead the stoic 
perforce. “It is the common people who coi 
the human race; what is not the people is h 
worth taking into account Alan m the same 
1 Mmik t V. m , * IV, a& 
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ranks; that being so, tho ranks which arc most 
numerous deserve most respect. Before one who 
reflects, all civil distinctions vanish: ho marks the 
same passions and tho same foolings in the clown as 
in the man covored with reputation; ho can only 
distinguish their spooch, and a varnish moro or less 
elaborately laid on. Study poople of this humble 
condition; you will perceive that under another sort 
of language, they have as much intelligence as you, 
and more good sonse. Rospoct your species: reflect 
that it is essentially made up of the collection of 
peoples; that if every king and every philosopher wore 
cut off from among them, thoy would scarcely bo 
missed, and tho world would go none the worse .” 1 As 
it is, the universal spirit of the law in every country 
is invariably to favour the strong against the weak, 
and him who has, against him who has not. The 
many axe sacrificed to the few. The specious names 
of justice and subordination serve only as instruments 
for violence and arms for iniquity. The ostentatious 
orders who pretend to be useful to the others, are in 
truth only useful to themselves at tho expense of the 
others* 

1 BmiUit IV", 38, 30, Hence, wo suppose, the famous reply 
to Lavoisier’s requent that his life might bo spared from the 
guillotine for a fortnight, in order that he might complete some 
experiments, that tho Republic has no need of chemists. 

8 IV. 05* Jefferson, who was American minister in France 
from 1784 to 1780, and absorbed a great many of the ideas then 
afloat, writes In word* that seem as if they were borrowed from 
Rouitjumu 14 I am convinced that those societies (as the Indians) 
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This was carrying on the work which had already 
been begun in the New Helena, as we have Been, but 
in the Emilius it is pushed with a gravity and a 
directness, that could not ho imparted to the picture 
of a fanciful and arbitrarily chosen situation. The 
only writer who has approached Rousseau, so far as 
1 know, in fulness and depth of expression in pro* 
claiming the sorrows and wrongs of the poor blind 
crowd, who painfully drag along the car of triumphant 
civilisation with its handful of occupants, is the 
author of the Rook of the People. Lamennais even 
surpasses Rousseau in the profundity of his pathos; 
his pictures of the life of hut and hovel are as sincere 
and as touching ; and there is in them, instead of the 
anger and bitterness of the older author, righteous as 
that was, a certain heroism of pity and devoted 
sublimity of complaint, which lift the soul up from 
resentment into divine moods of compassion and re¬ 
solve, and stir us like a tale of noble action. 1 It was 

which live without government, enjoy la th*4r general mats an 
infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live mater 
European governments. Among the former public opinion I* 
in the state of law, and restrains moral* m powerfully m laws 
ever did anywhere. Among the latter, under pretence of govern¬ 
ing, they have divided their nation into two classes, wolves ami 
sheep. I do not ex&j^orate; this li a true picture of Europe/' 
Tucker's Life qf Jqfferwn t i 265, 

1 Lamennais was influenced by Rousseau throughout In 
the M*my m Indiffermm he often appeal* to him sus the vindi¬ 
cator of the religious sentiment fag, I. 21, 52, iv, 176 , ©te. 
Ed. 1887). The same influence is seen till! more markedly in 
tei© Word* qf a Bdimm* (1885), when dogma had departed, and 
he was left with a kind of dual deism, thus being km estranged 
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Rousseau, however, who first sounded the note of 
which the religion that had once been the champion 
and consoler of the common people, seemed long to 
have lost even the tradition. Yet the teaching was 
not constructive, because the ideal man was not made 
truly social, Emilias is brought up in something of 
the isolation of the imaginary savage of the state of 
nature. Ho marries, and then he and his wife seem 
only fitted to lead a life of detachment from the 
interests of the world in which they are placed. 
Social or political education, that is the training 
which character receives from the medium in which 
it grows, is left out of account, and so is the correla¬ 
tive process of preparation for the various conditions 
and exigencies which belong to that medium, until 
it is too late to take its natural place in character. 
Nothing can he clumsier than the way in which 
Rousseau proposes to teach Emilius the existence and 
nature of his relations with his fellows. And the 
reason of this was that he had never himself in the 
course of his ruminations, willingly thought of 
Emilius as being in a condition of active social rela¬ 
tion, the citizen of a state. 


There appear to bo three dominant states of mind, > 
with groups of faculties associated with each of them, \ 

from Rousseau than in the first days (e.g> 8 xiac, “Tons 
naiasent dgaux,” ©to., g xxl f ©to.) The Book of the People is 
thoroughly Rouaaeaulte. 
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which it in the business of the instructor firmly to 
establish in the character of the future man. The 
first is a resolute ami unflinching respect for Truth ; 
for the conclusions, that is to say, of the scientific 
reason, comprehending also a constant anxiety to 
take all possible pains that such conclusions shall be 
rightly drawn. Oonneetod with this is the discipline 
of the whole range of intellectual fucultios, from the 
simple habit of correct observation, down to the 
highly complex habit of weighing ami testing the 
value of evidence. This very important branch of 
early discipline, Rousseau for reasons of his own 
which we have already often referred to, cared little 
about, and he thrown very little light upon it, be* 
yond one or two extremely sensible precepts of the 
negative kind, warning us against beginning too soon 
and forcing an apparent progress too rapidly. The* 
second fundamental state in a rightly formed char¬ 
acter is a deep feeling for things of the spirit which 
are unknown and incommensurable; a sense of awe, 
mystery, sublimity, and the fateful bounda of life at 
its beginning and its end. Here is the Religious side, 
and what Rousseau has to my of this we shall pre¬ 
sently see. It is enough now to remark that Emilius 
was never to hear the name of a God or supreme 
being until his reason was fairly ripened. The third” 
state, which is at least as difficult to bring to healthy 
perfection as either of the other two, i« a passion for 
Justice, 

The Httie use which Rousseau msyla of this 
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momentous and much-embracing word, which names 
the highest peak oE social virtue, is a very striking 
circumstance. The reason would seem to be that his 
sense of the relations oE men with one another was 
not virile enough to comprehend the deep austerer 
lines which mark the brow of the benignant divinity 
of Justice. In the one place in his writings where 
ho speaks of justice freely, he shows a narrowness of 
idea, which was perhaps as much duo to intellectual 
confusion as to lack of moral robustness. He says 
excellently that “ love of the human race is nothing 
else in ns hut love of justice,” and that “of all the 
virtues, justice is that*whieh contributes most to the 
common good of men.” While enjoining the discipline 
of pity as one of the noblest of sentiments, he warns 
us against letting it degenerate into weakness, and 
insists that we should only surrender ourselves to it 
when it accords with justice . 1 But that is all What 
constitutes justice, what is its standard, what its 
source, what its sanction, whence the extraordinary 
holiness with which its name has come to be invested 
among the most highly civilised societies of men, we 
are never told, nor do we ever see that our teacher 
had seen the possibility of such questions being asked. 
If they had been propounded to him, he would, it is 
most likely, have fallen back upon the convenient 
mystery of the natural law. This was the current 
phrase of that time, and it was meant to embody a 
hypothetical experience of perfect human relations in 
1 Emik, IV. 105. 
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an expression of the widest generality. If so, this 
would have to bo impressed upon the mind of Emiliua 
in the same way m other mysteries. An a matter of 
fact, Emilius was led through pity up to humanity, 
or sociality in an imperfect signification, and there ha 
was left without a further guide to define the marks 
of truly social conduct 

This imperfection was a necessity, inseparable 
from Kouase&u’s tenacity in keeping society in the 

background of the picture of life which ho opened to 

Ms pupil He said, indeed, “ Wo must study society 
by men, and men by society; thorns who would treat 

politics and morality apart will never understand 
anything about either one or the other ,” 1 This is 
profoundly true, hut we hardly see in the morality 
which is designed for Kmiliu* the traces of political 
elements. Yet without some gradually unfolded pre¬ 
sentation of society as a whole, it is scarcely possible 
to implant the idea of justice with any hope of large 
fertility. Yon may begin at a very early time to 
develop, even from the primitive quality of self dove, 
a notion of equity and a respect for it, but the vast 
conception of social justice can only find room in a 
character that has been made spacious by habitual 
contemplation of the height and breadth and close 
oompactedness of the fabric of the relations that bind 
man to man, and of the share, integral or infinitesi¬ 
mally fractional, that each has in the happiness or 
woe of other souk And this contemplation should 
* MmUtf IV, IS. 
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begin when wo prepare tbe foundation of all the 
other maturor habits. Youth can hardly recognise 
too soon the enormous unresting machine which bears 
us ceaselessly along, because we can hardly learn too 
soon that its force and direction depend on the play 
of human motives, of which our own for good or evil 
form an inevitable part when the ripe years come. 
To one reared with the narrow care devoted to Emilius, 
or with the capricious negligence in which the majority 
are left to grow to manhood, the socioty into which 
they are thrown is a mere moral wilderness. They 
are to make such way through it as they can, with 
egotism for their only trusty instrument This 
egotism may either be a bludgeon, as with the most 
part, or it may be a delicately adjusted and fastidi¬ 
ously decorated compass, as with an Emilius. In 
either case is no perception that the gross outer 
contact of men with another is transformed by 
worthiness of common aim and loyal faith in common 
excellences, into a thing beautiful and generous. It 
is our business to fix and root the habit of thinking 
of that moral union, into which, as Kant has so 
admirably expressed It, the pathological necessities of 
situation that first compelled social concert, have been 
gradually transmuted. Instead of this, it is exactly the 
primitive pathological conditions that a narrow theory 
of education brings first into prominence; as if know¬ 
ledge of origins were indispensable to a right attach¬ 
ment to the transformed conditions of a maturer system. 

It has been said that Rousseau founds all morality 
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upon personal Interest, perhaps even more specially 
than Helv6tius himself. The accusation Is just. 

Emilias will enter adult life without the germs of 
that social conscience, which animates a man with all 
the associations of <luty anti right, of gratitude for 
the past and resolute hope for the future, in face of 
the great body of which he limb himstdf a part. U I 
observe,” says Rousseau, u that in the modern ages 
men have no hold upon one another save through 
force and interest, while the ancients on the other 
hand acted much more by persuasion and the affec¬ 
tions of the soul” x The reason was that with the 
ancients, supposing him to moan the (3 reeks and 
Romans, the social conscience wm so much wider in 
its scope than the comparatively narrow fragment of 
duty which is supposed to come under the sacred 
power of conscience in the more complex and lew 
closely contained organisation of a modern state. 
The neighbours to whom a limit owed duty in those 
times comprehended nil the members of his state. 
The neighbours of the modern preacher of duty are 
either the few persons with whom each of m m brought 
into actual and palpable contact, or else the whole 
multitude of dwellers on the earth, -a conception 
that for many ages to com# will remain with the 
majority of men and women too vague to exert an 
energetic and concentrating influence upon action, and 
will lead them no further than an uneolourod and 
nerveless, cotmopoltoifflou 

1 AMt*, IV, m 
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What the young need to have taught to thorn in 
this too little cultivated region, is that they are bom 
not mere atoms lloating independent and apart for a 
season through a terraqueous medium, and sucking 
up as much more than their share of nourishment as 
they can seize; nor citizens of the world with no 
more definite duty than to keep their feelings towards 
all their follows in a steady simmer of bland com¬ 
placency ; hut soldiers in a host, citizens of a polity 
whose boundaries are not sot down in maps, members 
of a church the handwriting of whose ordinances is 
not in the hieroglyphs of idle mystery, nor its hope 
and recompense in the lands beyond death. They 
need to be taught that they owe a share of their 
energies to the great struggle which is in ceaseless 
progress in all societies in an endless variety of forms, 
between now truth and old prejudice, between love 
of self or class and solicitous passion for justice, 
between the obstructive indolence and inertia of the 
many and the generous mental activity of the few. 
This is the sphere and definition of the social conscience. 
The good causes of enlightenment and justice in all 
lands,—here is the church militant in which we should 
early seek to enrol the young, and the true state to 
which they should be taught that they owe the duties 
of active and arduous citizenship. These are the 
struggles with which the modern instructor should 
associate those virtues of fortitude, tenacity, silent 
patience, outspoken energy, readiness to assert our¬ 
selves and readiness to efface ourselves, willingness to 
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suffer and resolution to inflict fluttering, which man of 
old know how to show for their gods or their sovereign. 
But the ideal of Emiliiis was an ideal of quietism ; to 
possess his own send in patience, with a suppressed 

intelligence, a suppressed sociality, without a single 
spark of generous emulation in the courses of strong- 
fibred virtue, or a single thrill of horoical pursuit after 
so much as one great forlorn cause. 

“ If it once comes to him, in reading these parallels 
of the famous ancients, to desire to be another rather 
than himself, were this other Socrates, were he Cato, 
you have missed the mark; he who begins to make 
himself a stranger to himself, is not long before he 
forgets himself altogether .” 1 But if a man only 
nurses the conception of his own personality, for the 
sake of keeping his own peace and self-contained 
comfort at a glow of easy warmth, assuredly the best 
thing that can befall him is that he should jmrish, lest 
his example should infect others with the same base 
contagion. Excessive personality when militant is 
often wholesome, excessive personality that only hugs 
itself is under all circumstances chief among unclean 
things. Thus even Rousseau 1 * finest monument of 
moral enthusiasm is fatally tarnished by the cold 
damp breath of isolation, and the very hook which 
contained so many elements of new life for a state, 
was at bottom the apotheosis of social despair* 

* Mmik . IV. ta 
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ho great agent in fostering the rise to vigour and 
jhtnoss of a social conscience, apart from the yet 
powerful instrument of a strong and energetic 
ic spirit at work around the growing character, 
be found in the study of history rightly directed 
a view to this end. It is hero, in observing the 
processes of time and appreciating the slowly 
nulating sum of endeavour, that the mind 
aally comes to read the great lessons how close 
3 bond that links men together. It is here that 
mdually begins to acquire the habit of consider- 
vhat are the conditions of wise social activity, its 
s, its objects, its rewards, what is the capacity of 
stive achievement, and of what sort is the signifi- 
3 and purport of the little span of time that cuts 
ie yesterday of our society from its to-morrow, 
ousseau had very rightly forbidden the teaching 
[story to young children, on the ground that the 
ice of history lies in the moral relations between 
>are facts which it recounts, and that the terms 
ideas of these relations are wholly beyond the 
lectual grasp of the very young . 1 He might 
based his objections equally well upon the ina¬ 
bility of little children knowing the meaning of 
nultitud© of descriptive terms which make up a 

finite, II. 185. See the previous page for some equally 
at obxomtiotui on the folly of teaching geography to llbtle 
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historical manual, or realising the relations b 
events in bare point of time, although childlux 
perhaps he a convenient period for noma mod 
acquisition of dates. According to Rousseau, , 
was to appear very late in the educational 
when the youth was almost ready to enter the 
It was to he the finishing study, from which he 
learn not sociality either in its scientific or its 
moral sense, hut the composition of the heart c 
in a safer way than through actual internum 
society. Society might make him either oyn 
frivolous. History would bring him the mum 
mation, without subjecting him to the same 
In society you only hear the words of men; U 
mm you must observe his actions, and actk 
only unveiled in history. 1 This view is Imrdlj 
discussing. The subject of history ii not thi 
of man, but the movements of societies. Mo 
the oracles of history are entirely dumb to ot 
seeks from them maxims for the shaping ol 
conduct, or living instruction m to the motives 
caprices, capacities of self-restraint* selhiacri 
those with whom the occasions of life bring 
contact 

It is true that at the close of the other part 
education, Emilittn wan to travel and there fl 
comment upon the completed circle of his «t 
But excellent wt travel ia for some of the laiifc o 
who have the opportunity, still for many it is 
* mmik iv, m * v. m % «te. 
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less for lack of the faculty of curiosity. For the great 
majority it is impossible for lack of opportunity. To 
trust so much us Koussoau did to the effect of travel¬ 
ling, is to leave a large chasm in education unbridged. 

It is interesting, however, to notice some of Eous- 
seau’s notions about history as an instrument for 
conveying moral instruction, a few of them are so 
good, others are so characteristically narrow. “ The 
worst historians for a young man,” he says, “arc 
those who judge. The facts, the facts; then let him 
judge for himself. If the authoi^s judgment is for 
ever guiding him, he is only seeing with the eye of 
another, and as soon as this eye fails him, he sees 
nothing.” Modem history is not fit for instruction, 
not only because it has no physiognomy, all our men 
being exactly like one another, but because our 
historians, intent on brilliance above all other things, 
think of nothing so much as painting highly coloured 
portraits, which for the most part represent nothing 
at all 1 Of course such a judgment as this implies 
an ignorance dike of the ends and meaning of history, 
which, considering that he was living in the midst of 
a singular revival of historical study, is not easy to 
pardon. If we are to look only to perfection of form 
and arrangement, it may have been right for one 
living in the middle of the last century to place the 
ancients in the first rank without competitors. But 
the author of the Discourse upon literature and the 
arts might have been expected to look beyond com- 
1 Mmili, IV. 7h 
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position, and the contemporary of Voltaire's Kami mr 
ks Mwurs (17541-757) might have been expected to 
know that the profitable experience of the human 
race did not close with the fall of the Roman republic. 
Among the ancient historians, he counted Thucydides 
to bo the true model, because he reports facts without 
judging, and omits none of the circumstances proper 
for enabling us to judge of them for ouratslvos—though 
how Rousseau knew what facts Thucydides him 
omitted, I am unable to divine. Then come (Jmsar’s 
Commentaries and Xenophon's Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. The good Herodotus, without portraits 
and without maxims, but abounding in details the 
most capable of interesting anti pleasing, would 
perhaps be the best of historians, if only these details 
did not so often degenerate into puerilities. Livy it 
unsuited to youth, because he in political and a rhe¬ 
torician. Tacitus is the book of the old; you must 
have learnt Hie art of reading facts, before you can 
be trusted with maxims. 

The drawback of histories such as those of Thucy¬ 
dides and Cmar, Rousseau admits to be that they 
dwell almost entirely on war, leaving out the true life 
of nations, which belongs to the unwritten chronicles 
of peace. This leads him to the equally ju«t reflection 
that historians while recounting facts omit the gradual 
and progressive causes which led to then?, u They 
often find in a battle lost or won the reason of a 
revolution, which even before the battle was already 
inevitable. War scarcely does more than bring into 
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full light events determined by moral causes, which 
historians can seldom penetrate .” 1 A third complaint 
against the study which ho began by recommending 
as a proper introduction to the knowledge of man, is 
that it does not present men but actions, or at least 
men only in their parade costume and in certain 
chosen moments, and bo justly reproaches writers 
alike of history and biography, for omitting those 
trilling strokes and homely anecdotes, which reveal 
the true physiognomy of character. “ Remain then 
for over, without bowels, without nature; harden 
your hearts of cast iron in your trumpery decency, 
and make yourselves despicable by force of dignity .” 2 
And so after all, by a common stroke of impetuous 
; inconsistency, he forsakes history, and falls back upon 
3 the ancient biographies, because, all the low and 
familiar details being banished from modem style, 
however true and characteristic, men are as elabor¬ 
ately tricked out by our authors in their private lives 
as they were tricked out upon the stage of the world 


v. 

As women are from the constitution of things the 
educators of us all at the most critical periods, and 
mainly of their own sex from the beginning to the 
end of education, the writer of the most imperfect 
treatise cm this world-interesting subject can hardly 
avoid saying something on the upbringing of women. 

* Mmik $ IV. 73. » IV. 77. 

von. it a 
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Such a writer may start from mm of three points of 
view; he may consider the woirnm m destined to be 
a wife, or a mother, or a human being; m the com¬ 
panion of a man, as the rearer of the young, or m an 
independent personality, endowed with gifts, talent*, 
possibilities, in km or greater number, and capable, 
as in the cm© of men, of being trained to the worst 
or the best uses. Of course to every one who looks 
into life, each of these three ideals molts into the 
other two, and wo can only think of them effectively 
when they are blended. Yet we teat n writers appre¬ 
ciation of the conditions of human progress by observ¬ 
ing the function which ho make* moat prominent, A 
man’s whole thought of tlin worth and aim of woman¬ 
hood depends upon the generosity and elevation of 
the ideal which is silently present in Ids mind, while 
ho is specially meditating the relation* of woman a* 
wife or as mother. Unless he m really capable of 
thinking of them m human being*, independently of 
these two functions, he is sum to have comparatively 
mean notions in connection with them in respect of 
the functions which he makes paramount. 

Rou»©an breaks down here. The unsparing 
| fashion in which lie developed the theory of imih 
| vidualism in the case of Kittiltus, and insisted cm mini 
! being allowed to grow into the mini of nature, instead 
j of the man of art and mnxiufai'ttm*, might have led us 
to expect that when lie ntitie to speak of women, he 
would suffer equity and logic to have their way, by 
giving equally free room in the two halves of the 
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human race, for the development of natural force and 
capacity. If, us he begins by saying, he wishes to 
bring up Emilias, not to be a merchant nor a physician 
nor a soldier nor to the practice of any other special 
calling, but to bo first and above all a man, why should 
not Sophia too be brought up above all to be a human 
being, in whom the special qualifications of wifehood 
and motherhood may bo developed in their due order 1 ? 
Emilias is a man first, a husband and a father after¬ 
wards and secondarily. How can Sophie be a com¬ 
panion for him, and an instructor for their children, 
unless she likewise has been left in the hands of 
nature, and had the same chances permitted to her 
as were given to her predestined mate 1 Again, the 
pictures of the New Heloisa would have led us to 
conceive the ideal of womanly station not so much 
in the wife, as in the house-mother, attached by esteem 
and sober affection to her husband, but having for 
her chief functions to be the gentle guardian of her 
little ones, and the mild, firm, and prudent adminis¬ 
trator of a cheerful and well-ordered household. In 
the last book of the Emilias, which treats of the 
education of girl®, education is reduced within the 
compass of an even narrower ideal than this. We 
ar© confronted with the oriental conception of women. 
Every principle that has been followed in the edu¬ 
cation of Emilias is reversed in the education of 
women. Opinion, which is the tomb of virtue among 
men, is among women its high throne. The whole 
education of women ought to be relative to men ; to 
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plea m them, to bo useful to them, to make themselves 
loved and honoured by them, to console thorn, to 
render their liven agreeable and sweet to them,— 
those are the duties which ought to bo taught to 
women from their childhood. Every girl ought to 
have the religion of her mother, unit ovary wife that 
of her husband. Not being in a condition to judge 
for themselves, they ought to receive Urn decision of 
fathers and husband* its if it were that of the church. 
And linen authority is the rule of faith for women, it 
is not so much a matter of explaining to them the 
reasons for belief, m for expounding clearly to them 
what to believe. Although boys are not to hear of 
the idea of God until they are fifteen, because they 
are not in a condition to apprehend it* yet girls who 
are still less in a condition to apprehend it* are ifmm- 
fm to have it imparted to them at an earlier age* 
Woman is created to give way to mini, mid to infer 
HI« injustm Her ompiie m an empire of gentleness, 
mildness, and complaisance* Her orders are caresses, 
and her threats are team Girls must not only bo 
made laborious and vigilant ; they must also very early 
be accustomed to being thwarted and kept in restraint* 
This misfortune, if they feel it one, Is inseparable from 
their sex, and if ever they attempt to escape from it, 
they will only suffer misfortunes still more cruel in 
consequence . 1 

After a series of oriental and obscurantist pro|iosi- 
tions of this kind, it is of little purpose to kill us that 

> #ttlk V. t% 111, M, 101, !«.m 
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women have more intelligence and men more genius ; 
that women observe, while men reason; that mon will 
philosophise bettor upon the human heart, while 
women will be more skilful in reading it. 1 And it is 
a mere mockery to end the matter by a fervid assur¬ 
ance, that in spite of prejudices that have their origin 
in the manners of the time, the enthusiasm for what 
is worthy and noble is no more foreign to womon than 
it is to men, and that there is nothing which under 
the guidance of nature may not he obtained from them 
m well as from ourselves. 2 Finally there is a complete 
surrender of the obscurantist position in such a 
sentence as this: a I only know for either sox two 
really distinct classes; one the people who think, the 
other the people who clo not think, and this difference 
comes almost entirely from education. A man of the 
first of these classes ought not to marry into the other; 
for the greateit charm of companionship is wanting, 
when in spite of having a wife he is reduced to think 
by himself. It i» only a cultivated spirit that pro¬ 
vides agreeable commerce, and *tis a cheerless thing 
for a father of a family who loves his home, to be 
obliged to shut himself up within himself, and to have 
no one about him who understands him. Besides, 
how i® a woman who has no habits of reflection to 
bring up her children V'* Nothing could be more 3 
excellently urged. But how is a woman to have 
habits of reflection, when she has been constantly 
brought up in habits of the closest mental bondage, 1 
* mile* V. 78. * v. 121 • V. 120, 180. 
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trained always to consider her first business to ha the 
pleasing of some man, and her instruments not reason- 
able persuasion but caressing and crying I 

This pernicious nonsense \vm mainly duo, like 
nearly all bis most serious errors, to Rousmmffe want 
of a conception of improvement in human affairs. If 
he bad bectn filled with that conception m Turgot, 
Condo rent, and others wore, ho would have boon 
forced m they were, to modi Into upon changes in the 
education and the recognition accorded to women, ns 
one of the first conditions of improvement. For lack 
of this, he contributed nothing to the most important 
branch of the subject that lie had undertaken to 
treat Bo was always taunting the champions of 
reigning systems of training for buys, with the 
vicious or feeble men whom fnt thought ho saw on 
every hand around him, Tint name kind of answer 
obviously moots tho current idea, which ho adopted 
with a few idyllic decorations of his own, of tho type 
of the relations between men and women* That type 
practically reduces marriage in ninety nine cases out of 
ovary hundred to a dolorous parody of» social partner 
ship. It does more than any one other cause to keep 
societies back, because if prevents one half of the 
members of a society from cultivating all their natural 
energies. Thus it produces a mmim «>f helpful quality 
m immeasurable m it is deplorable, and besides rearing 
these creatures of mutilated facility to be the intoHue- 
tually demoralising companions of tit© remaining half 
of their own generation, makes them the mothers and 
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the earliest and most influential instructors of the 
whole of the generation that comes after. 1 Of course, 
if any ono believes that the existing arrangements of 
a western community are the most successful that we 
can ever hope to bring into operation, we need not 
complain of Rousseau. If not, then it is only reason¬ 
able to suppose that a considerable portion of the 
change will ho effected in tho hitherto neglected and 
subordinate half of the race. That reconstitution of 
tho family, which Rousseau and others among his 
contemporaries rightly sought after as ono of the most 
pressing needs of the time, was essentially impossible, 
so long as the typical woman was the adornment of a 
semi-philosophic seraglio, a sort of compromise between 
the frowzy ideal of an English bourgeois and the 
impertinent ideal of a Parisian gallant. Condorcet 
and others made a grievous mistake in defending the 
free gratification of sensual passion, as one of the 
conditions of happiness and making the most of our 
lives. 2 But even this was not at bottom more fatal 
to the maintenance and order of the family, than 
Rousseau’s enervating notion of keeping women in 
strict intellectual and moral subjection was fatal to 
the family as the true school of high and equal 
companionship, and the fruitful seed-ground of 

1 Well did Joan Paul say, u If we regard all life as an educa¬ 
tional institution, a circumnavigator of the world is less influ¬ 
enced by all the nations ho has soon than by his nurse.”-—' 

Zemm, 

8 Tableau dw Erogrbs de V Esprit Ihtmain. (Em., vi. pp, 
2<U, 528-528, and elsewhere. [Ed. 1847-1849.] 
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wise activities am! new hnpes for each fresh gener¬ 
ation. 

Thin wan one side of Rousseaus reactionary tan 
doncies. Fortunately for Ilia revolution of thirty 
years later, which illustrated Ilia gallary of heroic 
women with some of its moat splendid names, hin 
power was in thin rosfKtct neutralised by other stronger 
tendencies in the general spirit of the age. The 
aristocracy of sox was subjected to this same destructive 
criticism as the aristocracy of liirtli. The sumo foaling 
for justice which inspired the demand for freedom 
and equality of opportunity among men, lad to the 
demand for the satin! freedom and (quality of oppor¬ 
tunity between man and women. All this was part 
of the energy of the time, which Eonweiin disliked 
with undisguised bitterness. It broke mmmmiently 
in upon lot quietest visions. Ho had no conception, 
with hit sensuous brooding imagination, never wholly 
purged of grossne**, of that high and pure typo of 
women whom French history no often produced in 
the seventeenth century, and who were not wanting 
towards the close of the eighteenth, a type in which 
devotion wont with force, and austerity with sweetness, 
and divine candour and transparent innocence with 
energetic loyalty and intellectual uprightness and a 
firmly sot will. Buck thoughts were not for Rottwimu, 
a dreamer kid by his senses, IVrlmps they are for 
none of us any more. When we turn to modern 
literature from the pages in which P&ielon speaks of 
the education of girls, who does not feel that the 
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world has lost a sacrod accent, as if some ineffable 
essence has passed out from our hearts 1 

The fifth book of Emilius is not a chapter on the 
education of women, but an idyll. Wo have already 
seen the circumstances under which Rousseau com¬ 
posed it, in a profound and delicious solitude, in the 
midst of woods and streams, with the fragrance of the 
orange-flower poured around him, and in continual 
ecstasy. As an idyll it is delicious ; as a serious con¬ 
tribution to the hardest of problems it is naught. The 
sequel, by a stroke of matchless whimsicality, unless it 
be meant, as it perhaps may have been, for a piece of 
deep tragic irony, is the best refutation that Rousseau’s 
most energetic adversary could have desired. The 
Sophie who has been educated on the oriental principle, 
has presently to confess a flagrant infidelity to the 
blameless Emilius, her lord . 1 


VI. 

Yet the sum of the merits of Emilius as a writing 
upon education is not to be lightly counted. Its value 
lies, as has been said of the New Heloisa, in the spirit 
which animates it and communicates itself with vivid 
force to the reader. It is one of the seminal books 
in the history of literature, and of such books the 
worth resides less in the parts than in the whole. It 
touched the deeper things of character. It filled 
parents with a sense of the dignity and moment of 
their task It cleared away the accumulation of 
1 fflmlh d Smhk. 1 
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cloggiug prejudices and oWuro inveterate 
which made education one of Ilia dark form 
arte. It admitted floods of light and air inf 
tightly cloned nurseries and schoolrooms. It d 
the aubatitution of growth for moehuntem. A i 
current of manliness, whotoanmenosa, simplicitj 
reliance, was sent hy it through Europe, wh 
eloquence wits the mmt powerful adjuration 
addressed to parental idler! ion to rhorteh the ; 
life in nil 1 ovo and considerate solicitude. It w, 
charter of youthful deliverance. The first imm 
effect of Kmilius in France win mainly on tin* rd 
side. It wits iliti Christian religion that need 
he avenged, rather than education that needed 
amended, ami the press overflowed with repl 
that profession of faith which wo shall counh 
the next chapter. Hi ill there mm also an im 
quantity of educational books and pamphlets, 
it to tei not down, Brut to tlni suppression of the T 
the great educating order, and tlni vacancy whid 
loft; and nmt to tlni impulse given hy the Kniilii 
movement from whidi the temk itself had cirig 
been nn outcome. 1 But why try to stato t 
finance of Emlliiu on France in this way I To 
the account truly would 1m to write the hint 
the first French Revolution.* All mothers, m Mi 

1 For tn account of mtm of thus*, Orinttn't thr 
111 *11, m% 147, *to Also Can. /**,/., p. m 

8 For the early date at which StateuttNiM** ftttwnr bn 
m«t recognition, see D'Alembert to Voltaire, July 91, I 
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says, wore big with Emilius. “ It is not without good 
reason that people have noted the children born at 
this glorious moment, as animated by a superior 
spirit, by a gift of flame and genius. It is the gener¬ 
ation of revolutionary Titans: the other generation 
not loss hardy in science. It is Danton, Vergniaud, 
Desmoulins; it is Ampere, La Place, Cuvier, Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire.” 1 

In Germany Emilius had groat power. There it 
foil in with the extraordinary movement towards 
naturalness and freedom of which wo have already 
spoken. 2 Herder, whom some have called the Rousseau 
of the Gormans, wrote with enthusiasm to his then 
beloved Caroline of the “ divine Emilius,” and ho 
never ceased to speak of Rousseau as his inspirer and 
his master. 8 Basedow (1723), that strange, restless, 
and most ill-regulated person, was seized with an 
almost phrenetic entlmsiasmfor Rousseau’s educational 
theories, translated them into German, and repeated 
them in his works over and over again with an inces¬ 
sant iteration, Lavater (1741-1801), who differed 
from Basedow in being a fervent Christian of soft 
mystic faith, was thrown into company with him in 
1774, and grew equally eager with him in the cause 
of reforming education in the Rousseauite sense. 4 

1 Louis m . et cm'., p. 226. 

* See above, vol. ii. p. 103. 

8 Hettner, in. iii., 2, p. 27, s.v. Herder. 

4 The suggestion of the speculation with which Lavater’s 
name is most commonly associated, is to be found in the Emilius. 
“It is supposed that physiognomy is only a development of 
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PeHt&loaai (I74<MH27). the mmt xyAtenmtir. po 
aiul permanently imccewdul of all I ho oducatior 
formers, borrowed his spirit and his principles n 
from th© Kmilius, though ho gave larger mU 
and more intelligent exactitude to fttoir applic 
Joan Paul the Unique, in the preface to his he 
or Doctrine of Education (I BOH), *mn of the mo 
eellcmt of all books on the subject* declare# that n 
previous work# It> which li« owes n d«ht, *' firs 
last honutnoft lloutwoan'x Kmilitt*; no preceding 
can be compared to his; in no previous woi 
education wm the ideal no richly combined wit 
actual, :81 and an forth. 1 It wm not merely a (h 
a Schiller, a Herder, whom Eoiniiimii fired with 
thought®. Tito smaller iinui, such m Fr. J 
Heinae, Klinger, shared tlii same inspiration, 
worship of Uoussoau jHinotriiUjd all chtaamt, and to 1 
©very degree of intelligence. 9 

In our own country Kintliiii wait translated m 
m it appeared, and initial have bewtt widely rm 
a second version of the translation was called f«i 
very short titim So fur m a cursory survey 

features already mark*! by nature. for my part, f 

think that bttuMtt till* tlsvalopment, tin* feature* of a 
countenanca form Itt«et»ti»lf »4 take their < 

lion from tit© fficftftftl ami habitual wearing into them 
tain affections of tlm until Threw affections mark than 
in tlm cmiutonanre^ nothing li more curtain | ami wlit 
grow into habits, thay must leave dumbl* impmsbns up 

iv. m t 50. 

1 Author 1 * f rttfiiiu, i. 

* Bee an exeelWirt pp in It, Joretto If#refer, Sti, 
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one a right to apeak, its influence here in the field of 
education is not very perceptible. That subject did 
not yet, nor for some time to come, excite much 
active thought in England. Rousseau’s speculations 
on society both in the Emiliua and elsewhere seem to 
have attracted more attention. Reference has already 
boon made to Paloy. 1 Adam Ferguson’s celebrated 
Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) has 
many allusions, direct and indirect, to Rousseau. 2 
Karnes’s Sketches of the History of Man (1774) 
abounds still more copiously in references to Emilies, 
sometimes to controvert its author, more often to cite 
him as an authority worthy of respect, and Rousseau’s 
crude notions about women ar© cited with special 
acceptance. 8 Cowper was probably thinking of the 
Savoyard Vicar when he wrote the energetic lines in 
the Task, beginning 11 Haste now, philosopher, and 
set him free,” scornfully defying the deist to rescue 
apostate man. 4 Nor should wo omit what was counted 
so important a book in its day as Godwin's Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice (1793). It is perhaps 
more French in its spirit than any other work of 
equal consequence in our literature of politics, and in 

1 Be© above, vol. H. p. 191. 9 Kg. pp. 8, 198, 204, 205. 

* K.g. Bk. I. | 6, p. 279. § 6, p. 406, 419, etc. (the portion 
concerning the female sex). 

* Vv« 670-708. Wo have already soon (above, vol. ii. p. 41, 
n.) that Cowper bad road Emilias, and the mocking reference to 
the Deist as “an Orpheus and omnipotent in amig,” coincides 
with Rousseau's comparison of the Savoyard Vicar to “the 
divint Orpheus singing the first hymn” (Kmiltk, IV. 205). 
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its composition ilia author was avowedly a attuh 
Rousseau, m well m of the mom hors of the tnai 
istic school 

In fine wo may athi that Emilias was the 
expression of that democratic tendency in ciduc 
which political and other ciremiistancea gmc 
made general alike in England, Franca, and (km 
a tendency, that is, to look on education m a pi 
concerning others besides the rich and the well 
As has often been remarked, Asciniui, Milton, f 
F6nelon, busy themselves abmife the instruct* 
young gentlemen and gentlewomen, The rest < 
world are supposed to bi aittfieieiitiy provided f 
the education of circumstance. Hiiice the mid- 
the eighteenth century this monopolising mum 
has vanished, along with and through the same gi 
agencies as the corresponding conception of 
monopoly. Rousseau enforced tlie production 
natural and solfouf&extig man as the object of i 
tion, and showed, or did his Inmt to show, the it 
capacity of the young for that simple and ns 
cultivation. This easily anti directly led pen] 
reflect that such a capacity was not confined t 
children of the rich, nor the hope of produc 
natural and sufficing man narrows! to those wh 
every external motive placed around them for 
neither natural nor self sufficing, 

Voltaire pronounced Kittlltiit a stupid ronmne 
admitted that it contained fifty pages which he ’ 
have bound in mormm These* we may tie sun 
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corned religion; in truth it was the Savoyard Vicar's 
profession of faith which stirred France far more 
than the upbringing of the natural man in things 
temporal. Lot us pass to that eloquent document 
which is inserted in the middle of the Emilius, as 
the expression of the religious opinion that best befits 
oho man of nature—a document most hyperbolically 
counted by some French enthusiasts for the spiritualist 
philosophy and the religion of sentiment, as the noblest 
monument of the eighteenth century. 
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filK Fund of dogmatic atheists who mot round 

D’Holbach's dinner table indulged n shallow and 
futile hope, if it was not an ungenerous! one, when 
they expected the immediate advent of a generation 
with whom a linmtintt and rational philosophy should 
displace, not merely the superstitions which had 
grown around the Christian dogma, hut every root 
and fragment of thotatic conception. A hope of this 
kind implied a singularly random idea, alike of ilia 
hold which Christianity had taken of the religion® 
emotion in western Europe, and of I ho durableneas of 
those conditions in human character, to which game 
belief in a deity with a greater or fewer number of 
good attributes brings solace and nourishment* A 
movement like that of Christianity doe* licit pass 
through a group of societies, amt limn leave no trace 
behind. It springs from many other sources besides 
that of adherence to tint truth of it* dogmas. The 
stream of its influence limit continue to flow long 
after adherence te the letter has been confined to 
the least informed portions of a community. Tilt 
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Eueyelopjcdisfcs know that they had sapped religious 
dogma and shaken ecclesiastical organisation. They 
forgot that religious sentiment on tho one hand, and 
habit of respect for authority on the other, were both 
of them still left behind. They had convinced them¬ 
selves by a host of persuasive analogies that the 
universe is an automatic machine, and man only an 
industrious particle in the stupendous wholo; that a 
final cause is not cognisable by our limited intelli¬ 
gence ; and that to make emotion in this or any other 
respect a test of objective truth and a ground of 
positive belief, is to lower both truth and tho reason 
which is its single arbiter. They forgot that imagina¬ 
tion is as active in man as his reason, and that a 
craving for mental peace may become much stronger 
than passion for demonstrated truth. Christianity 
had given to this craving in western Europe a definite 
mould, which was not to be effaced in a day, and one 
or two of its lines mark a permanent and noble 
acquisition to tho highest forces of human nature. 
There will have to be wrought a profounder and more 
far-spreading modification than any which the French 
atheists could effect, before all debilitating influences 
in the old creed can be effaced, its elevating influences 
finally separated from them, and then permanently 
preserved in more beneficent form and in an associa¬ 
tion lew questionable to the understanding. 

Neither a purely negative nor a direct attack can 
ever suffice. There must he a coincidence of many 
silently oppugnant forces, emotional, scientific, and 
von n. s 
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material. Anti, above all, there must bo the slow 
steadfast growth of some replacing faith, which shall 
retain all the elements of moral beauty that once 
gave light to the old belief that bus disappeared, and 
must still possess a living force in the now. 

Here we find the good side of a religious reaction 
such as that which Rousseau led in the last century, 
and of which the Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith 
was the famous symbol. Evil as this reaction was in 
many respects, and especially in the check which it 
gave to the application of positive nuthods and com 
captions to the most important group of our beliefs, 
yet it had what was the very signal merit under the 
circumstances of the time, of keeping the religious 
emotions alive in association with a tolerant, pure, 
lofty, and living set of articles of faith, instead of 
feeding thorn on the dead superstitions which were 
at that moment the only practical alternative. The 
deism of Rousseau could not in any case have acquired 
the force of the corresponding religious reaction in 
England, because the former never acquired n eomjmct 
and vigorous external organisation, m the latter did, 
especially in Wosleyamsm and Kvtuigdie&Usni, the 
most remarkable of its developments. In truth the 
vague, fluid, purely subjective character of deism due 
qualifies it from forming the doctrinal basis of any 
great objective and visible church, for it k at imiiom 
the sublimation of individualism. Hut in itself it was 
a far lew retrogressive, m well as a fur le»« power fill, 
movement. It kept fewer of those dogmas which 
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gradual change of intellectual climate had reduced 
to the condition of rank superstitions. It preserved 
some of its own, which a still further extension of the 
same change is assuredly destined to reduce to the 
same condition; but, nevertheless, along with them 
it cherished sentiments which the world will never 
willingly lot die. 

The one cardinal service of the Christian doctrine, 
which is of course to bo distinguished from the 
services rendered to civilisation in early times by the 
Christian church, has been the contribution to the 
active intelligence of the west, of those moods of 
holiness, awe, reverence, and silent worship of an 
Unseen not made with hands, which the Christianis¬ 
ing Jews first brought from the east. Of the fabric 
which four centuries ago looked so stupendous and so 
enduring, with its magnificent whole and its minutely 
reticulated parts of belief and practice, this gradual 
creation of a new temperament in the religious 
imagination of Western Europe and the countries 
that take their mental direction from her, is perhaps 
the only portion that will remain distinctly visible, 
after all the rest lias sunk into the repose of histories 
of opinion. Whether tins be the case or not, the 
fact that these deeper moods are among the richest 
acquisitions of human nature, will not be denied 
either by those who think that Christianity associates 
them with objects destined permanently to awake 
them in their loftiest form, or by others who believe 
that the deepest moods of which man is capable, must 
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ultimately ally themselves with something still more 
purely spiritual than the anthropomorphism! deities 
of the falling church. And if so* then Rousseau's 
deism, while intercepting the steady advance of the 
rationalistic assault and diverting the current of 
renovating energy, still did something to keep alive 
in a more or less worthy shape tin mo parts of the 
slowly expiring system which men have the host 
reasons for cherishing. 

Let us endeavour to characterise Rousseau's deism 
with as much precision m it allows. It was a special 
and graceful form of a doctrine which, though sus¬ 
ceptible, alike in theory and in the practical history 
of religious thought, of imntlnsrless wide varieties of 
significance, is commonly designated by the name of 
deism, without qualification. People constantly sjmak 
as if deism only came in with the eighteenth century. 
It would be impossible to name any century since 
the twelfth, in which distinct ami abundant traces 
could not be found within the dominion of Christi¬ 
anity of a belief in a supernatural power apart from 
the supposed disclosure of it in a special revelation, 1 
A prater*Christian deism, or the principle of natural 
religion, was inevitably contained in the legal con¬ 
ception of a natural law, for how can we dissociate 
the idea of law from the idem of a definite lawgiver 1 

1 Set Ilalkm's IJtmiUm #/ A*«r#yw, Pi, !, eli, II § 114, 
Again (for the 16 th century), Ft. II. rk it, | f*Z Set* aim 

for mention of a sort of tlduM itl hpnm abuts t 1 MO, !!§iylt*n 

Dictionary, «. v, Vlret 
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The very scholastic disputations themselves, by the 
sharpness and subtlety which they gave to the reason¬ 
ing faculty, set men in search of novelties, and these 
novelties wore not always of a kind which orthodox 
views of the Christian mysteries could have sanc¬ 
tioned. It has been said that religion is at the 
cradle of every nation, and philosophy at its grave; 
it is at least true that the cradle of philosophy is the 
open grave of religion. Wherever there is argumen¬ 
tation, there is sure to be scepticism. When people 
begin to reason, a shadow has already fallen across 
faith, though the reasonors might have shrunk with 
horror from knowledge of the goal of their work, 
Mid though centuries may elapse before the shadow 
deepens into eclipse. But the church was strong 
and alert in the times when free thought vainly 
tried to roar a dangerous head in Italy. With the 
Protestant revolution came slowly a wider freedom, 
while the prolonged and tempestuous discussion be¬ 
tween the old church and the reformed bodies, as 
well m the manifold variations among those bodies 
at strife with one another, stimulated the growth of 
religious thought in many directions that tended 
away from the exclusive pretensions of Christianity 
to be the oracle of the divine Spirit, The same feel¬ 
ing which thrust aside the sacerdotal interposition 
between the soul of man and its sovereign creator 
and iimpirer, gradually worked towards the dethrone¬ 
ment of those mediators other than sacerdotal, in 
whom the moral timidity of a dark and stricken age 
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had once nought, shade from the too da^lmi' bright¬ 
ness of the All-powerful uud the K\luntiii| 4 . The 
assertion of the rights and powers of the individual 
reason within the limits of the sacred documents, 
began in less than a hundred year# to grow into an 
assertion of the mute right# ami powers beyond those 
limits, Tha rejection of tradition m a substitute fur 
independent judgment, in interpreting or supplement- 
ing tha records of rovtdatinn. gradually impaired ilia 
traditional authority both of the records themselves, 
and of the central doctrines which all churches had 
in on© shape or another agreed to accept. The Trior 
tarian controversy of the sixtetmth century must have 
been a stealthy solvent The deism of England in 
tho eighteenth century, which Voltaire wan the prime 
agent in introducing in its negative, colon rlt**#, and 
essentially futile shape into his own country* had its 
main effect m a proems of flMioltittmi, 

All thi% however, down to the deklieal move 
ment which Rousseau found in progress at Ocmtva 
in 1754, 1 was distinctly the outcome in » more or 
less marked way of a rationalising and philosophic 
spirit, and not of the religions spirit, Tim sceptical 
side of it with reference to tv willed religion, pro 
dominated over the punitive side of it with reference 
to natural religion. The wild pantheism of whir It 
there were one or two extumrdin.iry outburst# dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the middle ages, to mark the 
mystical influence which Platonic studies tmmrrmknl 
1 sbova, ml I. j*p, 2*13 ##7, 
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by science always exert over certain tomperamonts, 
had beam full of religiosity, such as it was. These 
had all passed away with a swift flash. There were, 
indeed, mystics like the author of the immortal JDe 
Imitafione^ in whom the special qualities of Christian 
doctrine seem to have grown pale in a brighter flood 
of devout aspiration towards the perfections of a 
single Being. But this was not the doism with 
which either Christianity on the one side, or atheism 
on the other, had over had to deal in France. Deism, 
in its formal acceptation, was either an idle piece of 
vaporous sentimentality, or else it was the first intel¬ 
lectual halting-place for spirits who had travelled out 
of the pale of the old dogmatic Christianity, and 
lacked strength for the continuance of their onward 
journey. In the latter case, it was only another 
name either for the shrewd rough conviction of the 
man of the world, that his universe could not well 
be imagined to go on without a sort of constitutional 
monarch, reigning but not governing, keeping evil¬ 
doers in order by fear of eternal punishment, and 
lending a sacred countenance to the indispensable 
doctrines of property, the gradation of rank and 
station, and the other moral foundations of the social 
structure. Or else it was a name for a purely philo¬ 
sophic principle, not embraced with fervour as the 
basis of a religion, but accepted with decorous satis¬ 
faction m the alternative to a religion; not seized 
upon m the mainspring of spiritual life, but held up 
as a shield in a controversy. 
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The deism which the Savoyard Vicar explained 
to Emil inn in hm profession of faith was pitched in 
a very different from thin. Though the Vicar's 
conception of the Deity was lightly fenced round 
with rationalistic suppotts of the usual kind, drawn 
from the evidences of will uttti intelligence) in the 
vast machinery of the universe, yet it wu* essentially 
the product not of reason, hut of emotional expansion, 
as ©very fundament id article of a faith that touches 
the hearts of many men must always he. The Savo¬ 
yard Vicar did not believe that a Uod had made the 
great world, and rules it with majestic power ami 
supreme justice, in the same way in which lie believed 
that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
third side. That there t* a mysterious Wing {Htnetrat- 
mg all creation with force, was not a proposition to 
be demonstrated, but only the fn.mr description in 
words of ait habitual mood going far deeper into life 
than words can over carry us. Without for it single 
moment falling off into the nullities of pantheism, 
neither did he for a single moment Milter Itw thought 
to stiffen and grow hard in the formal hum of u theo- 
logical definition or a systematic credo, It toiimttt* 
firm enough to give the religion# imagination com 
alstency and a centre, yet luminous enough to give 
the spiritual faculty a vivifying cnusciuiisiics* of 
freedom and spare. A creed k concerned with a 
number of affirmations, and m constantly held with 
honest #tremuman«*H by nitiltiimhm of imm and 
women who are unfitted hy natural temperament 
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for knowing what tho glow of religious emotion 
moans to tho human soul,—for not every one that 
saith, Lord, Lord, enters tho kingdom of heaven. 
Tho Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith was not a 
creed, and so has few affirmations; it was a single 
doctrine, molted in a glow of contemplative trans¬ 
port. It is impossible to set about disproving it, 
for its exponent repeatedly warns his disciple against 
the idleness of logomachy, and insists that tho exist¬ 
ence of tho Divinity is traced upon every heart in 
letters that can never bo effaced, if wo are only con¬ 
tent to read them with lowliness and simplicity. 
You cannot demonstrate an ©motion, nor prove an 
aspiration. How reason, asks the Savoyard Yicar, 
about that which we cannot conceive 1 Conscience 
is the best of all casuists, and conscience affirms the 
presence of a being who moves the universe and 
ordains all things, and to him we give the name of 
God. 

u To this name l join the ideas of intelligence, 
power, will, which I have united in one, and that of 
goodness, which is a necessary consequence flowing 
from them. Hut I do not know any the bettor for 
this tho being to whom I have given the name; he 
escapes equally from my senses and my understanding; 
the more I think of him, ilia more I confound myself. 
I have full assurance that he exists, and that he exists 
by himself. I recognise my own being as subordinate 
to his and all tho things that arc known to me as being 
absolutely in the same case. I perceive God every- 
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where in his works; I feel hint in myself; I see him uni* 
vomit ly around tna Hut when I fain would #eek where 
ha is, wlrnt ho is, of wfuit substance, he glides away 
from met, mtt! my troubled until discerns nothing.” 1 

11 In Him, the morn mmostly I rtrtvtt to contem¬ 
plate his infinite ©twenee* the loss do I conceive it 
But it is, and that fttiilirtu mo. Ilia I on* f conceive 
it, tho mim I adorn I how myself down, and say 
to him, 0 bin itg of being*, I am tinraiimi thou art; to 
meditate ceaselessly on thee by day and night, k to 
mi«o myself to my veritable source ninl fount. The 
worthiest use of my vmmm in to make itself m naught 
before thee. It ii the ravishment of my soul, it k 
fcho soke© of my weakness, to feel myself brought low 
before the awful majesty of thy greatness.”* 

Souk weary of tho fierce mockeries that had «i 
long been flying like fiery shafts against the far 
Jehovah of the Hebrews, and tho silent llirist of the 
later doe tom ami dignitaries and weary too of the 
orthodox demonstrations that did not demonstrate, 
and leaden refutations flint could not refute, may 
well Imre turned with ardour In listen to this liar* 
mcmious spiritual voice, moulding dour from a region 
towards which their hearU yearned with untold 
aspiration, but from which tho spirit of their time 
had shut them off with Immm harrier*. It was the 
elevation and expansion of man, im much m it wm 
the restoration of a divinity. To realise this, out 
must turn to inch a hook m lIiilviHiimX which wm 
1 Mmikt If. t«. • IV, m^irn 
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,1 to reveal the whole inner machinery of the 
Man was thought of as a singular piece of 
Min principally moved from without, not as a 
is organism, receiving nourishment and direc- 
nn the medium in which it is placed, but 
with a life of its own from within. It was 
e ami energetic inner life of the individual 
tie Savoyard Vicar restored to lawful recogni- 
l made once more the centre of that imaginative 
ritual existence, without which we live in a 
i that has no sun by day nor any stars by 
A writer in whom learning has not extinguished 
ism, compares this to the advance made by 
m, who had given certitude to the soul by 
thought confidently upon itself; and he 
i that the Savoyard Vicar is for the emancipa- 
sentimont what the Discourse upon Method 
r the emancipation of the understanding . 1 
i here a certain audacity of panegyric; still the 
,t Rousseau chose to link the highest forms of 
leal life with a fading projection of the lofty 
vhieh had been set up in older days, ought 
blind .us to the excellent energies which, not- 
nding defect of association, such a vindication 
deal was certain to quicken. And at least the 
that high image were nobly traced. 

ilotiri Martin’s HUL (fa xvi. 101, where there 

arusting, hut, wt It menu) to the present writer, hardly 
iftil attempt, to bring the Savoyard Vicar’s eloquence 

initio form. 
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Yet who tiiH'it n*if feel that ii in a divinity for f&} r 
weather f Koussenu, with his tine souse of a proper 
and artistic muting, imagined the Savoyard Vicar ai 
loading his youthful convert nf break of it Hummer 
day to tho top of a high hill at whom* foot the Po 
flowed ImtwiMui fertile hanks; in tins distance the 
immense chain of th« Alps crowned the landscape; 
the rays of the rising *nu pr*»joeted long level 
shadows from flits trees, fin* dope?, Ilia In mans, and 
accented with n thoiirmnd linos of light the most 
muguiiiront of panoramas,* Thh man the fitting 
suggestion, so serene, watm, pregnant with power 
and hope, and half injateriou'*, nt flip idea of godhead 
which the man of peace after an interval of silent 
contemplation proceeded to oKjamtid, Umtsseau's 
sentimental idea at leant did not revolt moral sense; 
it did not afflict ilt«i liriiin»r« of ififelligoiice; nor did 
it alienee the diviner melodics of the until Vet, once 
more, the heavens in which »mh a deity dwells art 
too high, hi* power in ton impalpable, the mysterious 
air which he him poured around hu being is too 
awful anti impenetrable, for the rays front the mn of 
inch majesty to reach more than a few contemplative 
spirits, and flaw only in their hours of tranquillity 
ami expansion. The thought m Uw vague, too far, to 
bring comfort and refreshment to the tmm< of travail¬ 
ing men, or to invest duty with the atom ennobling 
quality of being done, ** if 1 lone grace to use it m 
as over in the great TadutuiMeris eye, w 
1 Mmih t IV. m. 
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Savoyard Vicar wan consistent. with the 
/ of his own conception. Ho meditated on 
r of the universe with a roveronco too pro- 
> allow him to mingle with his thoughts 
desires m to the special relations of that 
himself. “I penetrate all my faculties/' ho 
ith the divine essence of the author of the 
1 molt at the thought of his goodness, and 
his gifts, but I do not pray to him. What 
ask (d him 1 That for me he should change 
ho of things, and in my favour work miracles 1 
, who must love above all else the order 
tod by his wisdom and upheld by his provi- 
reaumo to wish such order troubled for my 
Nor do l ask of him the power of doing 
mmm ; why ask for what he has given me 1 
not bestowed on me conscience to love what 
reason to ascertain it, freedom to choose it 1 
ill, I have no excuse; I do it because I will 
pray to him to change my will, is to seek 
n what he seeks from me; it is to wish no 
,0 Ixt human, it is to wish something other 
>at is, it is to wish disorder and evil.” 1 Wo 
nire both the logical consistency of such self- 
nd the manliness which it would engender in 
meter that were strong enough to practise it. 
ivinity who has conceded no right of petition 
urther away from our lives than the divinities 
popular creeds. 

1 Mmik % IV. 204. 
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Even t!i*' fail« s h|. deism hi its tsai-tiee a fi 

egotism Hint complacency. If d«»es mil ineor 
in the very heart of tin 1 religiuna otimtion the | 
mm mill sorrow which f lifts! Unity first rlotlux 
ftaaomthms of sanctity, and wlti»h « aii never 
forth iiuhh their place in any religious* system 
accepted by mini. Why ii flits I ttomtom a r< 
that leaves fliem out, or thrusts them into a 1 
corner, fiilli* to comprehend at least one half, jin 
the most tottrhing and impressive half, of tin 
conspicuous} liters of human Iif*n Uotnwnuu was 
of the capacity of pity than ordittaty men, an 
pity wan one of flit deepest parts of himself, 
did not enter into the composition of It in re 
faith, and tins show* that hi# religiona faith, t 
entirely free from suspicion of insincerity or o 
tioiii assumption, was like deism in m many 
whether rationalistic or emotional, n kind of 
tously adopted superfluity, not the satisfactio 
profound inner craving and resistless spiritual 
sity. He sfteak* of the gem I and the wtdkfji 
the* precision and assurance of the moat pi 
theologian, and lie logins hy n king of what e 
it m to him whether the wicked lire jniiiirfie 
eternal torment or not, though In* conclude! 
graciously with tin* hojie that in another all 
wicked, delivered from their tmdigitity, way < 
blis# no lew than hits own,* Itiit tlie divine pit! 

1 KmUfi, IV* III, Sit* Sii a letter in YVn»*«t Ij 

17SB. ti» ii) t» *sprttNM»* ltl« »iw|4r|r»ti that pm 
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which wo owo to CChristianity ? and which will not be 
the 1oh.h eagerly cherished by those who repudiate 
(Christian tradition and doctrines, enjoins upon us 
that wo should ask, Who are the wicked, and which is 
he that in without sin among us? Rousseau answered 
this glibly enough by some formula of metaphysics, 
about the human will having been loft and constituted 
free by the mm tor of the world; and that man is the 
had man who abuses Ids freedom. Grace, fate, destiny, 
force of circumstances, are all so many names for the 
protests which the frank sense of fact has forced from 
man against this miserably inadequate explanation 
of the foundations of moral responsibility. 

Whatever these foundations may be, the theories 
of grace and fate had at any rate the quality of con¬ 
necting human conduct with the will of the gods. 
RousitmuWlcdum, severing the influence of the Supreme 
Being upon man, at the very moment when it could 
have saved him from the guilt that brings misery,— 
that i» at the moment when conduct begins to follow 
the preponderant motives or the will,—did thus effectu¬ 
ally cut off the most admirable and fertile group of 
our sympathies from all direct connection with religious 
sentiment. Toiling m manfully as we may through 
the wilderness of our seventy years, we are to reserve 
our deepest adoration for the being who has left us 

smtli of the wicked tuny Ui annihilated at their death, and that 
being and feeling may prove the ttwt reward of a good life. In 
this letter ho nsk» also, with the mono magnanimous security 
m the Savoyard Virnr, 14 of what concern the destiny of the 
wicked can be to him/* 
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there, with no other solace than that he m good and 
just and nil-powerful, and might have given m comfort 
and guidance if ho would. This wan virtually the 
form which iVlagiua had triad to impose upon Chris¬ 
tianity in the fifth century, and which the souls of 
men, thirsting for consciousness of an active divine 
presence, had then under the lead of Augustine so 
energetically oast away from them. The faith to 
which they clung while rejecting this great heresy, 
though just as transcendental, still hud the quality of 
satisfying a spiritual want* ft was even more readily 
to he accepted by the human intelligence, for it 
endowed the supremo power with the father's excel¬ 
lence of compassion, and presented for our reverence 
and gratitude and devotion a figure who drew from 
men the highest love for the Clod whom they had not 
seen, along with the warmest pity and love for their 
brethren whom they had wan. 

The Savoyard Vicar's own position to Christianity 
was one of reverential scepticism. 41 The holiness of 
the gospel,” he said, 44 is an argument that speaks to 
my heart and to which I should even be sorry to find 
a good answer* Look at the hooks of the philosophers 
with all their pomp; how puny they are by the side 
of that I li there here the tone of an enthusiast or 
an ambitious sectary t Whitt gentleness, what purity, 
in his manners, what touching grace in his teaching, 
what loftiness in his maxims! Assuredly there was 
something more than human in such teaching, such a 
character, such a life, such a death. If the life and 
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death of Socrates wore those of a sago, the life and 
death of Jesus are those of a god. Shall we say that 
the history of the gospels is invented at pleasure ? 
My friend, that is not the fashion of invention; and 
the facts about Socrates are loss attested than the 
facts about Christ. 1 Yet with all that, this same 
gospel abounds in things incredible, which arc repug¬ 
nant to reason, and which it is impossible for any 
sensible man to conceive or admit. What are we to 
do in the midst of all these contradictions 1 To be 
ever modest and circumspect, my son; to respect in 
silence what one can neither reject nor understand, 
and to make one’s self lowly before the great being 
who alone knows the truth.” 2 

“ I regard all particular religions as so many 
salutary institutions, which prescribe in every country 
a uniform manner of honouring God by public worship. 
I believe them all good, so long as men serve God 
fittingly in them. The essential worship is the wor¬ 
ship of the heart. God never rejects this homage, 
under whatever form it be offered to him. In other 
days I used to say mass with the levity which in time 
infects even the gravest things, when we do them too 
often. Since acquiring my new principles I celebrate 
it with more veneration; I am overwhelmed by the 

1 A similar disparagement of Socrates, in comparison with 
the Christ of the Gospels, is to be found in the long letter of 
Jan. 15, 1700 (Oorr,, vi. 69, 00), to M—, accompanied by a 
violent denigration of the Jews, conformably to the philosophic 
prejudice of the time. 

51 Mmlk t IV. '241, 241 

VOL. II. T 
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majesty of the Supreme Being, b\ hi# presence, by 
the insufficiency of the human mind, which conceives 
go little what pertain# to if# author. When 1 approach 
the moment of consecration, 1 rolled myself for per¬ 
forming the act with nil the feeling# required by the 
church, am! the majesty of the mtcrament; 1 strive 
to annihilate my reason before the supreme intelli¬ 
gence, saying, 4 Who art them, that thou shoutdost 
measure infinite power f ’ 1 

A creed like this, whatever elm* it may be, is plainly 
a powerful solvent of every system of exclusive dogma. 
If the one essential to trim worship, the worship of 
the heart and the inner sentiment, be mystic adoration 
of an indefinable Supremo, then crmU based ujxui 
hooka, prophecies, miracles, revelations, all fall alike 
into the second place among things that may he law* 
ful and may he expedient, hut that can never be 
exacted from men by a just Clod m indispensable to 
virtue in this world or to bliss in the next. No better 
answer has ever been given to the exclusive pretension* 
of sect, Christian, Jewish, or Mahometan, than that 
propounded by the Savoyard Vicar with such energy, 
closeness, and most sarcastic fireIt \vm turning an 
unexpected front upon the presuiuptuciusness of all 
varieties of theological infallibilists, to prove to them 
that if you insist upon acceptance of this or that 
special revelation, over and atmve the dictates of 
natural religion, then yon are bound not only to grant, 
but imjmratively to enjoin upon all nitm, n searching 
* Mmik, iv, m *iv. iio-m 
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inquiry and comparison, that they may spare no pains 
in an affair of such momentous issue in proving to 
themselves that this, and none of the competing 
revelations, is the veritable message of eternal safety. 
“Then no other study will he possible but that of 
religion : hardly shall one who has enjoyed the most 
robust health, employed his time and used his reason 
to best purpose, and lived the greatest number of 
years, hardly shall such an one in his extreme age be 
quite sure what to believe, and it will be a marvel if 
he finds out before he dies, in what faith he ought to 
have lived.” The superiority of the sceptical parts 
of the Savoyard Vicar’s profession, as well as those 
of the Letters from the Mountain to which we referred 
previously, over the biting mockeries which Voltaire 
had made the fashionable method of assault, lay in 
this fact The latter only revolted and irritated all 
serious temperaments to whom religion is a matter of 
honest concern, while the former actually appealed 
to their religious sense in support of his doubts; and 
the more intelligent and sincere this sense happened 
to be, the more surely would Rousseau’s gravely 
urged objections dissolve the hard particles of dog¬ 
matic belief. His objections were on a moral level 
with the best side of the religion that they oppugned. 
Those of Voltaire were only on a level with its lowest 
side, and that was the side presented by the gross 
and repulsive obscurantism of the functionaries of the 
church. 

Unfortunately Rousseau had placed in the hands 
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of the partisans of every exclusive revelation an 
instrument whirh wan quite enough to disperse nil 
his objections to tlio and whirh wuh the very 

instrument that defended hw own cherished religion. 
If he mm stiiisfioil with replying to tho atheist ami 
the materialist, that ho know thorn is a supremo Clod, 
and that the soul mmt have hero ami hereafter an 
existence apart from the body, because he found tlume 
truths iuoiTacoahly writ-ten upon hit* own heart, what 
could prevent the Christian or the Mahometan* from 
replying to Uouaneau that tins New Testament or the 
Koran in the special and final revelation from the 
Supreme Power to his creatures 1 If ymi may appeal 
to the voice of the heart and the dictate of the inner 
sentiment in mm case, why not in the other alsot 
A subject iva test iter charily proves anything that 
any man desires, am! the accident of tlm article 
proved apgxtaring either rc&mmahlo or monstrous to 
other people, cannot have the least, lustring on its 
efficacy or comdusiveiitm 

Deism like the Savoyard Vicar*# opens no path 
for the future, because it makes no allowance for the 
growth of inielloettiiit conviction, and binds up religion 
with mystery, with mi object whose attributes ran 
neither be conceived nor defined, with a lining too 
all-embracing to he able to receive anything from iw t 
too august, selbeontftined, remote, in he able to bestow 
on us the humble gifts of which we have need, The 
temperature of thought » slowly but without an in¬ 
stant's recoil rising to a point when a mystery like 
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this, definite enough to 1)0 imposed as a faith, but too 
indefinite to bo grasped by understanding as a truth, 
melts away from the emotions of religion. Then 
those instincts of holiness, without which the world 
would be to so many of its highest spirits the most 
dreary of exiles, will perhaps come to associate them¬ 
selves less with unseen divinities, than with the long 
brotherhood of humanity seen and unseen. Here 
we shall move with an assurance that no scepticism 
and no advance of science can ever shake, because 
the benefactions which wo have received from the 
strenuousness of human effort can never be doubted, 
and each fresh acquisition in knowledge or goodness 
cm only kindle now fervour- Those who have the 
religious imagination struck by the awful procession 
of man from the region of impenetrable night, by his 
incessant struggle with the hardness of the material 
world, and his sublimer struggle with the hard world 
of his own egotistic passions, by the pain and sacrifice 
by which generation after generation has added some 
small piece to the temple of human freedom or some 
new fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human 
knowledge, or some fresh lino to the types of strong 
or beautiful character,—-those who have an eye for 
all this may indeed have no ecstasy and no terror, no 
heaven nor hell, in their religion, but they will have 
abundant moods of reverence, deep-seated gratitude, 
and sovereign pitifulness. 

And such moods will not end in sterile exaltation, 
or the deathly chills of spiritual reaction. They will 
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bring forth abundant fruit in now hope and invigorated 
endeavour, This devout contemplation of the experi¬ 
ence of the race, instead of raining n nmn into the 
clouds, brings him into the closest, loftiest* and most 
conscious relations with his kind, to whom he owes 
all that is of value in his own life, liitd to whom he 
can repay hii debt by maintaining the beneficent 
tradition of service, by cherishing honour for all the 
true and sage spirits that have shone upon the earth, 
and sorrow ami reprobation for all the unworthier 
souk whoie light htun gone out in busemm A man 
with this faith can have no foul spiritual pride, for 
there is no mysteriously accorded divine grace in 
which on© may be a larger pfirtkijmiit than another. 
He can have no incentives to that mutilation with 
which every branch of the church, from the oldest 
to the youngest and ©rudest, him in it* degree afflicted 
and retarded mankind, liemtstt the keynote of hii 
religion ii tiro joyful energy of every faculty, practical, 
reflective, creative, contemplative, in purauit of a 
visible common good. And he can be plunged into 
no fatal and paralysing despair by any doctrine of 
mortal sin, because active faith in humanity, renting 
on recorded experience, discloses the many jm«iibiliti©« 
of moral recovery, and the work that may he don© 
for men in the fragment of days, redeeming the con- 
trite from their burdens by manful If religion 

is our fading about the highest force* that govern 
human destiny, then aa it become* more and more 
evident how much our dmlitiy m shaped by the 
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generation of the dead who have prepared the present, 
and by the purport of our hopes and the direction of 
our activity for the generations that are to fill the 
future, the religious sentiment will more and more 
attach itself to the groat unseen host of our fellows 
who have gone before us and who are to come after. 
Such a faith is no rag of metaphysic floating in the 
sunshine of sentimentalism, like Rousseau’s faith. It 
rests on a positive base, which only becomes wider 
and firmer with the widening of experience and the 
augmentation of our skill in interpreting it. Nor is 
it too transcendent for practical acceptance. One of 
the most scientific spirits of the eighteenth century, 
while each moment expecting the knock of the execu¬ 
tioner at his door, found as religious a solace as any 
early martyr had ever found in his barbarous mysteries, 
when ho linked his own efforts for reason and freedom 
with the eternal chain of the destinies of man. “ This 
contemplation,” he wrote and felt, “ is for him a refuge 
into which the rancour of his persecutors can never 
follow him; in which, living in thought with man 
reinstated in the rights and the dignity of his nature, 
he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, 
by base fear, by envy; it is here that he truly abides 
with his fellows, in an elysium that his reason has 
known how to create for itself, and that his love for 
huxftanity adorns with all purest delights.” 1 

This, to the shame of those wavering souls who 

1 Oondoroet'f t¥ogrh d$ VEsprit IFumain (1794). (Euv. 
vi. 276. 
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despair of progress at the find moment when it 
threatens to leave tin* path that they have marked 
out for it, was written by ?i tmm at fists vary dose of 
his days, whan ovary hope that ho had over cherished 
seemed to mm without the tsyn of faith to ho extin¬ 
guished in bloodshed, disorder, and barbarism. But 
thorn is a still happier season in ilia adolescences of 
generous natures that have boon wisely fostered, whan 
tha horizons of the dawning life am suddenly lighted 
up with aglow of aspiration towards goad and holy 
things. Commonly, ttliitt, this priceless opportunity 
is lost in a tit of theological exaltation, which in 
gradually choked out by the dusty facta of life, and 
slowly moulders away into dry tndiflerenca It would 
not be no, hut far different, if this Savoyard Vicar, 
instead of taking tins youth to the mountain-top, 
there to contemplate that infinite unseen which ii in 
truth beyond eon tern pint ion by the limited fucultuui 
of man, wore to associate thorn? fine impulses of the 
early prime with the visible, intelligible, and still 
sublime po?»ihiitfmjf of tlui human destiny,' that 
imperial conception, which alone rati shape mi exist* 
encc of entire proportion in all its parts, and leave 
no natural energy of life idle or athirst. l>o you 
mk for sanctions! Chic whose rottwdmtee has been 
strengthened from youth in this faith, can know no 
greater bitterness fliini the itaisa east by wrong act or 
unworthy thought on the high memories with which he 
ban betas lifted to walk, and tins discord wrought in hopetf 
that have Income this ruling harmony of hi* daya. 



CHAPTER V.L 


ENGLAND . 1 

There is in an English collection a portrait of Jean 
Jacques, which was painted during his residence in 
this country by a provincial artist. Singular and 
displeasing as it is, yet this picture lights up for us 
many a word and passage in Rousseau’s life here and 
elsewhere, which the ordinary engravings, and the 
trim self-complacency of the statue on the little island 
at Geneva, would leave very incomprehensible. It is 
almost as appalling in its realism as some of the dark 
pits that open before the reader of the Confessions. 
Hard struggles with objective difficulty and external 
obstacle wear deep furrows in the brow; they throw 
into the glance a solicitude, half penetrating, and 
defiant, half dejected. When a man’s hindrances 
have sprung up from within, and the ill-fought battle 
of his days has been with his own passions and morbid 
brooding! and unchastoned dreams, the eye and the 
facial lines tell the story of that profound moral defeat 
which is unlighted by the memories of resolute combat 
with evil and weakness, and leaves only eternal dosola- 
* Jan. 1766-May 1767. 
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t.Con and the misery that in form hew. Our K 
artist has produced a vision from that prose h 
which is made ho populous in I lie modern opt; 
impotence of will Those who have neon the j 
may easily understand how largely the charac 
the original mmi have been pregnant with liar 
confusion and distress. 

Four years before thin (17(52), Hume, to 
Lord Marischat hud told the story of Itoui 
persecutions, hint proffered his servietw, mid do 
his eagerness to help in finding n proper refu 
him in England, Thorn had linen tin cixelmt 
cordial letters, 1 and then the mutter had lain 
until the impossibility of remaining longer in Men 
had once more mt his (mud® tin procuring 
ost&blishment for their rather difficult refugee, 
soau’s appearance in I 1 aria hart created the k 
excitement* “ People may talk of ancient Clrc 
they please, 1 * wrote f fntne front Paris, u hut no 
was ever no proud of genius an this, and no j 
ever m much engaged their attention m lion 
Voltaire and everybody else are quite eclips 
him.** 'Even Theresa Im Vasseur, who wm dc 
very homely and very awkward, warn more tall 
than the Princes* of Morocco or the Count 
Egmonfc, on account of her fidelity towards him. 
very dog had a name and reputation in the ? 
Kousseau it always said to have liked the stir 
his presence created, but whether this was so < 
1 Stimktla©!*, II. S7I, tie* 6fern, Mi 9 lliiriiiii, ii 
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ho wuh very impatient to be away from it as soon as 
possible. 

In company with Hume, he loft Paris in the second 
week of January 1706. They crossed from Calais 
to Dover by night in a passage that lasted twelve 
hours. Humes as the orthodox may be glad to know, 
was extremely ill, while ltoussoau cheerfully passed 
the whole night upon deck, taking no harm, though 
the seamen were almost frozen to death. 1 They 
reached London on the thirteenth of January, and 
the people of London showed nearly as lively an 
interest in the strange personage whom Plume had 
brought among them, as the people of Paris had done. 

1 The material! for this chapter are taken from Rousseau’s 
Corrmpandence (vols. Iv. and v.), and from Hume’s letters to 
various persons, given in the second volume of Mr, Burton’s 
tAfe qf Hume. Everybody who takes an interest in Rousseau is 
indebted to Mr. Burton for the ample documents which he has 
provided. Yet one cannot but regret the satire on Rousseau 
with which he intersperses them, and which is not always 
felicitous. For one Instance, he implies (p. 295) that Rousseau 
invented the story given in the Confessions, of Hume’s correcting 
the proofs of Wallace’s book against himself. The story may 
bo true or not, but at any rate Rousseau had it very circum¬ 
stantially from Lord Marlschal; see letter from Lord M. to J. 
J. R., in Streckoisen, ii. 67. Again, such an expression as 
Rousseau’s 11 omisioml attention to small matters ” (p. 321) 
only shows that the writer has not read Rousseau’s letters, 
which are indeed not worth reading, except by those who wish 
to have a right to speak about Rousseau’s character. The 
numerous pamphlets on the quarrel between Hume and Rous¬ 
seau, if I may judge from those of them which I have turned 
over, really shed no light on the matter, though they added 
much heat For the journey, see 6Vm, iv. 807 ; Burton, ii, 304. 
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A prince of the Wood at once wont to pay fun 
to the Swiss philosopher. The crowd at tl 
house showed more curiosity when the strang 
in than whan the king and queen entered, 
majesties were m interested as their subjet 
could scarcely keep their eyes of the author of I 
George III., then in the heyday of his youth, 
pleased to have it foreigner of genius seeking 
in his kingdom, that he readily acceded to 0 
suggestion, prompted hy f limit?, that Kousitoat 
have a pension settled on him. The ever ill 
Burke, then just made member of Pariiame 
him nearly every day, and became persuaded t 
entertained no principle either to influence hi 
or guide his umUwt&nding, but vanity.' 111 Hi 
the contrary, thought the best things of hli 
u He has an excellent warm heart, and in oonv 
kindles often to a degree of heat which looks 
spiration; 1 love him much, ami hope that 
some share in his affections, . , , fie is a very 
mild, well-bred, genfcla*spiritod mid warm-heart 
as ever I knew in my life. He k also to apj 
very sociable. 1 never ,mw u man who wiem 
calculated for good company, nor who seems 
more pleasure in it. M u He is a very a$ 
amiable man; but i* great humorist Th 
gophers of Paris foretold to im that 1 eo 
conduct him to Calais without a quarrel; but 

1 LtU&r t» « Mmrnimr #/ th* Nnttoml dawmbly, * 

pw»ig« eoatatua some strong critlcJ««ii »m i 
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I coul<l live*, with him all my life in mutual friendship 
and esteem. I believe one great source of our concord 
is that neither he nor l are disputatious, which is not 
the case with any of them. They ar© also displeased 
with him, because they think he over-abounds in 
religion; and it is indeed remarkable that the philo¬ 
sopher of this ago who has been most persecuted, is 
by far the most devout.” 1 

What the Scotch philosopher meant by calling his 
pupil a humorist, may perhaps be inferred from the 
story of the trouble he had in prevailing upon Rous¬ 
seau to go to the play, though Garrick had appointed 
a special occasion and set apart a special box for him. 
When the hour came, Rousseau declared that he could 
not leave his dog behind him. “ The first person, 
he said, “ who opens the door, Sultan will rim into 
the streets in search of me and will b© lost” Hume 
told him to lock Sultan up in the room, and carry 
away the key in his pocket. This was done, but as 
they proceeded downstairs, the dog began to howl; 
Mi master turned back and avowed he had not 
resolution to leave him in that condition. Hume, 
however, caught him in Ms arms, told Mm that Mr. 
Garrick had dismissed another company in order to 
make room for him, that the king and queen were 
expecting to see him, and that without a better reason 
than Sultan's impatience it would be ridiculous to 
disappoint them. Thus, a little by reason, but more 
by force, he was carried off.* Such a story, whatever 
* Burton, 304, 800, 810. * Ik il 809, n. 
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else wa may think <*f it, slum's «f least it errtain c 
ami not untourhing miuplirity. Ami singularity 
mud© Kmuuumu !ika hotter to keep lii« dog roi 
at home, than to ha stared at hy it guphtg pi 
tot) private in its reward to ha the result of that 
and afiactation with whiah It© wan taxed hy me 
lived in another sphere of motive. 

Thorn wan considerable trouble in settling Iiot 
Ho win anger to leave London almost as soon 
arrived in it Though pleased with the fr 
reception which had bmm given him, ha prom 
London to ho ns much da voted to idle gossi 
frivolity m other capitals, I la spoilt a few we 
the house of a fanner at Lltiswldk, thought 
fixing himself in the Into of Wight, then in 1 
then somewhere hi our fair Surrey, whose ae 
on© is glad to know, greatly aUmmiml him. I 
arrangement* war© made by limn© with Mr. J 
|>orfc for installing him in a house belonging 
latter, at Wootten, near Ashttmirne, in the 
of Derbyshire , 1 Hit bur Hotuwean proceeded 
Theresa, at the end of March. Mr, Davcinpo 
a gentleman of large property, and m ho t 
inhabited this solitary house, was very willhi 
Rousseau shoukl take up hi# abode there wither 
monk This, however, was what Rousseau’* 

1 Mr. llnwitt Ins given an mmmti of Ummmu'» i|in 

Woottoa, In lil» to iUmnrhtbl* One or V 

pittianli hail mnm <amfu*t*l iiiiiiinry of •* «»M Itonudmll 

Roussitim'N awn nm hk lsMer* to Mdnte. d 

May 10, me. tfcm, iv. m 
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pendenee could not brook, and he insisted that his 
entertainer should receive thirty pounds a year for 
the board of himself and Theresa. 1 So here ho settled, 
in an extremely bitter climate, knowing no word of 
the language of the people about him, with no com¬ 
panionship but Theresa's, and with nothing to do but 
walk when the weather was fair, play the harpsicord 
when it rained, and brood over the incidents which 
had occurred to him since he had left Switzerland six 
months before. The first fruits of this unfortunate 
leisure wore a bitter quarrel with Hume, one of the 
most famous and far-resounding of all the quarrels of 
illustrious men, but one about which very little needs 
now be said. The merits of it are plain, and all 
significance that may ever have belonged to it is 
entirely dead. The incubation of his grievances began 
immediately after his arrival at Wootton, but two 
months elapsed before they burst forth in full flame. 2 

The general charge against Hume was that he was 
a member of an accursed triumvirate; Voltaire and 
D’Alembert were the other partners; and their object 
was to blacken the character of Eousseau and render 
his life miserable. The particular acts on which this 
belief was established were the following:— 

1 While Eousseau was in Paris, there appeared a 

1 Burton, 813. It has boon stated that Eousseau never paid 
this; at any rate when he fled, he left between thirty and forty 
pounds in Mr. Davenport’s hands. Bee Davenport to Hume; 
Burton, 807. Itousseau’s accurate probity in affairs of money 
Ei absolutely imimpmebabk. 

9 Om r. iv. 811 April 9, 1761 
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letter nominally addressed to him by the King of 
Prussia, and written in an ironical strain, which per¬ 
suaded Jean Jacques himself that it was the work of 
Voltaire. 1 Then ho suspected D’Alembert. It was 
really the composition of Horace Walpole, who was 
then in Paris. Now Hume was the friend of Walpole, 
and had given Rousseau a card of introduction to him 
for the purpose of entrusting Walpole with the carriage 
of some papers. Although the fake letter produced 
the liveliest amusement at Rousseau’s cost, first in 
Paris and then in London, Hume, while feigning to 
be his warm friend and presenting him to the English 
public, never took any pains to tell the world that 
the piece was a forgery, nor did he break with its 

‘ 1 Here it a translation of this rather poor piece of sarcasm 
“ My dear Jean Jacques—You have renounced Geneva, your 
native place. You have canted your expulsion from Switzerland, 
a country so extolled in your writings ; Franco hat issued a 
warrant against you ; to do you come to mo. I admire your 
talents; I am amused by your dream!up, though let me Ml 
you they absorb you too much and for too long. You must at 
length be sober and happy ; you have caused enough talk about 
yourself by oddities which in truth are hardly becoming a really 
great man. Prove to your enemies that you can now and then 
have common sense. That will annoy them and do you no 
harm. My states offer you a peaceful retreat, I wish you well, 
and will treat you well, if you will let me. But if you persist 
in refusing my help, do not reckon upon my telling any one 
that you did so. If you are bent on tormenting your spirit to 
find new misfortunes, choose whatever you like bent I am a 
king, and can procure them for you at your pleasure ; and what 
will certainly never happen to you in respect of your enemies, I 
will cease to persecute you m soon as you cease to take a pride 
iu being persecuted. Your good Mend, Fftnnitfticft.” 
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mfchor. 1 ( 2 ) Whan Rouimeau assured Ilumo 
Vlombort wto§ a cunning and dishonourable 
mo denied it, with an amassing heat, although 
know tho lattor to bo Rousseau's enemy. - 
o livod in London with tho son of Tronchin, 
iv oho Burgeon, and tho most mortal of all tho 
mm Jacques/* (4) Whan Rousseau first came 
m, Ida reception wan a distinguished triumph 
/ictim of persecution from bo many govem- 
Kugland was proud of being his place of 
,nd justly vaunted the freedom of her laws 
inktratiom Suddenly and for no assignable 
a public tone changed, the newspapers either 
it or else spoke unfavourably, and Rousseau 
ight of no more. This must have been due 
i, who had much influence among people of 
id who went about boasting of the protection 
e had procured for Jean Jacques in Paris. 4 
in resorted to various small artifices for pre- 
Rousseau from making friends, for procuring 
dties of opening Iiouigitau , a letters, and the 
8) A violent satirical letter against Rousseau 
l in the English newspapers, with allusions 
mid only have been supplied by Hume. (7) 
irst night after their departure from Paris, 
i, who occupied the same room with Hume, 
rn call out several times in the middle of the 
the course of his dreams, J$ irnm Jmn Jacqms 

, iv. in, an, m> ana 1 ik 895. 

if, etc. * Ik ill 6 Ik 848, 844, 887, etc. 

It. V 
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Rousseau , with extreme vehemence--which words, in 
spite of the horribly sardonic tone of the dreamer, he 
interpreted favourably at the time, but which later 
event proved to have boon full of malign significance. 1 
(8) Eousseau constantly found Hume eyeing him with 
a glance of sinister and diabolic import that filled him 
with an astonishing disquietude, though ho did his 
best to combat it. On one of these occasions he was 
seized with remorse, fell upon Hume’s nock, embraced 
him warmly, and, sufibcatod with sobs and bathed in 
tears, cried out in broken accents, Mb } no, David Hume 
is no traitor , with many protests of affection. The 
phlegmatic Hume only returned his embrace with 
politeness, stroked him gently on the back, and 
repeated several times in a tranquil voice, Quoi, mm 
dm rnormmr / Eh / man cher monsieur I Quoi done, 
mm cher monsieur/* (9) Although for many weeks 
Eousseau had kept a firm silence to Hume, neglecting 
to answer letters that plainly called for answer, and 
marking his displeasure in other unmistakable ways, 
yet Hume had never sought any explanation of what 

1 Corr., iv. 846. 

% lb, 890. A lettor from Hume to BMr, long before the 
rupture overt, shows the former to have been by no moans so 
phlegmatic on this occasion as he may have seemed. ** I hope,” 
he writes, “you have not so bad an opinion of me as to think 
1 was not melted on this occasion ; I assure you I kissed him 
and embraced him twenty times, with a plentiful effusion of 
tears. I think no scene of my life was ever more affecting. 1 ” 
Burton, ii. 816. The great doubters of the eighteenth century 
could without fear have accepted the test of the ancient saying; 
that men without tears are worth little. 
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must necessarily have struck him as so singular, but 
continued to write as if nothing had happened. Was 
not this positive proof of a consciousness of perfidy 1 

Some years afterwards ho substituted another 
shorter set of grievances, namely, that Hume would 
not suffer Theresa to sit at table with him ; that he 
made a show of him ; and that Hume had an engrav¬ 
ing executed of himself, which made him as beautiful 
as a cherub, while in another engraving, which was 
a pendant to Ins own, Jean Jacques was made as ugly 
as a bear. 1 

It would bo ridiculous for us to waste any time in 
discussing these charges. They are not open to serious 
examination, though it is astonishing to find writers 
in our own day who fully believe that Hume was a 
traitor, and behaved extremely basely to the unfortu¬ 
nate man whom he had inveigled over to a barbarous 
island. The only part of the indictment about which 
there could be the least doubt, was the possibility of 
Hume having been an accomplice in Walpole’s very 
small pleasantry. Some of his friends in Paris sus¬ 
pected that ho had had a hand in the supposed letter 
from the King of Prussia. Although the letter con¬ 
stituted no very malignant jest, and could not by a 
sensible man have been regarded as furnishing just 
complaint against one who, like Walpole, was merely 
an impudent stranger, yet if it could be shown that 
Hume had taken an active part either in the composi¬ 
tion or the circulation of a spiteful bit of satire upon 
1 Burnardi** da Bt Pierre, (Mim, xii 79. 
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one towards whom he was pretending a singular affec¬ 
tion, then we should admit that he allowed such a 
want of sense of the delicacy of friendship as amounted 
to something like treachery. But a letter from Wal¬ 
pole to Hume sets this doubt at rest. 41 1 cannot be 
precise as to the time of my writing the King of 
Prussia's letter, hut ... I not only suppressed the 
letter while you stayed there, out of delicacy to you, 
but it was the reason why, out of delicacy to myself, 
I did not go to see him as you often proposed to me, 
thinking it wrong to go and make a cordial visit to a 
man, with a letter in my pocket to laugh at him .” 1 

With this all eke falls to the ground. It would 
be as unwise in us, as it was in Rousseau himself, to 
complicate the hypotheses. Men do not act without 
motives, and Hume could have no motive in entering 
into any plot against Rousseau, even if the rival 
philosophers in France might have motives. We 
know the character of our David Hume perfectly 
well, and though it was not faultless, its fault certainly 
lay rather in an excessive desire to make the world 
comfortable for everybody, than in anything like 
purposeless malignity, of which he never had a trace. 
Moreover, all that befell Rousseau through Hume's 
agency was exceedingly to his advantage, Hume was 

1 Walpole’s Letters, v. 7 (Cwmingham’s edition). For other 
letters from the shrewd coxcomb on the same matter, see pp» 
28 - 28 . A corroboration of the statement that Hume know 
nothing of the letter until he was in England, may \m inferred 
from what he wrote to Madame d© Ilonfllew; Burton, II, 80 S, 
inda. % 
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thnut vanity, and hi« loiters show that he was 
ispleaBod at tho addition to his consequence 
came of his patronage of a man who was much 
about and much stared at. But, however this 
m did all for Rousseau that generosity and 
ttfulnesH could do. He was at great pains in 
shing him ; he used his interest to procure for 
io grant of a pension from the king; when 
mu provisionally refused the pension rather 
-we anything to Hume, the latter, still ignorant 
i suspicion that was blackening in Rousseau’s 
supposed that the refusal came from the fact 
pension being kept private, and at once took 
res with the minister to procure the removal of 
edition of privacy. Besides undeniable acts like 
the state of Hume 1 ® mind towards his curious 
Is abundantly shown in his letters to all Ms 
ntimate friends, just as Rousseau’s gratitude to 
to 1 m read in all his early letters both to Hume 
-her persons. In the presence of such facts on 
m side, and in the absence of any particle of 
jiblo evidence to neutralise them on the other, 
it Itouaso&u’s charges with gravity is irrational, 
fume had written back in a mild and conciliar 
train, there can be no doubt that the unfortu- 
ictim of his own morbid imagination would, for 
at any rate, have been sobered and brought to 
a of his misconduct But Hume was incensed 
i control at what he very pardonably took for 
erpitci of atrocious ingratitude. He reproached 
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Rousseau in terms as harsh as those which Grimm 
had used nine years before. He wrote to all his 
friends, withdrawing the kindly words he had once 
used of Rousseau’s character, and substituting in 
their place the most unfavourable he could find. He 
gave the philosophic circle in Paris exquisite delight 
by the confirmation which his story furnished of their 
own foresight, when they had warned him that he 
was taking a viper to his bosom. Finally, in spite of 
the advice of Adam Smith, of one of the greatest of 
men, Turgot, and one of the smallest, Horace Walpole, 
he published a succinct account of the quarrel, first in 
French, and then in English. This step was chiefly 
due to the advice of the clique of whom D’Alembert 
was the spokesman, though it is due to him to mention 
that he softened various expressions in Hume’s 
narrative, which he pronounced too harsh. It may 
be true that a council of war never fights; a council 
of men of letters always does. The governing com¬ 
mittee of a literary, philosophical, or theological clique 
form the very worst advisers any man can have. 

Much must be forgiven to Hume, stung as he was 
by what appeared the most hateful ferocity in one on 
whom he had heaped acts of affection. Still, one 
would have been glad on behalf of human dignity, if 
ho had suffered with firm silence petulant charges 
against which the consciousness of his own upright¬ 
ness should have been the only answer. That high 
pride, of which there is too little rather than too much 
in the world, and which saves men from waste of 
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os and others in pitiful accusations, vindica- 
ialiatxons, should have helped humane pity in 
ig him from this poor quarrel. Long affcor- 
.ouasoau said, “ England, of which they paint 
pictures in France, has so cheerless a climate; 
wearied with many shocks, was in a condition 
profound melancholy, that in all that passed 
3 I committed many faults. But are they 
ble to those of the enemies who persecuted 
>osing them even to have done no more than 
d our private quarrels V n An ampler com 
vould have been more seemly in the first 
( but there is a measure of justice in his 
it We need not, however, reproach the 
Line. Before six months were over, he admits 
is sometimes inclined to blame his publica- 
1 always to regret it. 2 And his regret was 
ml merely. When Rousseau had returned to 
and was in danger of arrest, Hume was most 
n entreating Turgot to use his influence with 
irnment to protect the wretched wanderer, and 
i answer shows both how sincere this humane 
ition was, and how practically serviceable. 8 
twhile there ensued a horrible fray in print. 

appeared in Paris and London in a cloud, 
xunefc Exposure was followed by succinct re- 
, Walpole officiously printed his own account 
wn share in the matter. Boswell officiously 

1 Ikrimrdia da St. Pierre, (Muv. t xii. 70, 
dam Smith. Burton* 080. 8 Burton, 881. 
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wrote to the newspapers defending .Rousseau and 
attacking Walpole. King George followed the battle 
with intense curiosity. Hume with solemn formalities 
sent the documents to the British Museum. There 
was silence only in one place, and that was at Wootton. 
The unfortunate person who had done all the mischief 
printed not a word. 

The most prompt and quite the least instructive 
of the remarks invariably made upon any one who 

has acted in an unusual manner, is that he must be 
mad. This universal criticism upon the unwonted 
really tells us nothing, because the term may cover 
any state of mind from a warranted dissent from 
established custom, down to absolute dementia. 
Rousseau was called mad when he took to wearing 
convenient clothes and living frugally. He was 
called mad when he quitted the town and went to 
live in the country. The same facile explanation 
covered his quarrel with importunate friends at the 
Hermitage. Voltaire called him mad for saying that 
if there were perfect harmony of taste and tempera¬ 
ment between the king’s daughter and the execu¬ 
tioner’s son, the pair ought to be allowed to marry. 
We who are not forced by conversational necessities 
to hurry to a judgment, may hesitate to take either 
taste for the country, or for frugal living, or even for 
democratic extravagances, as a mark of a disordered 
mind . 1 That Rousseau’s conduct towards Hume was 

1 A vary common but random opinion traced Rousseau's 
insanity to certain disagreeable habits avowed in the Confessions, 
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meonsiHtenf with perfect mental soundness is quite 
plain. But to say this with crude trenchancy, teaches 
us nothing. Instead of paying ourselves with phrases 
like monomania, it is more useful shortly to trace the 
conditions which prepared the way for mental derange¬ 
ment, because this is the only means of understanding 
either its nature, or the degree to which it extended. 
Those 'conditions in Rousseau's case are perfectly 
simple and obvious to any one who recognises the 
principle, that the essential facts of such mental dis¬ 
order as his must ho sought not in the symptoms, 
but from the whole range of moral and intellectual 
constitution, acted on by physical states and acting 
on them in turn. 

Rousseau was bom with an organisation of extreme 
sensibility. This predisposition was further deepened 
by the application in early youth of mental influences 
specially calculated to heighten juvenile sensibility. 
Corrective discipline from circumstance and from 
formal instruction win wholly absent, and thus the 
particular excess in Ins temperament became ever 
more and more exaggerated, and encroached at a rate 
of geometrical progression upon all the rest of his 
impulses and faculties; these, if he had boon happily 
placed under some of the many forms of wholesome 

They may have contributed in some small degree to depression 
of vital ennrgtfw, though for that matter Rousseau's strength 
and power of endurance were remarkable to the end. But they 
certainly did not produce & mental state in the least correspond¬ 
ing to that particular variety of insanity, which possesses 
definitely marked features. 
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social pressure, would then on the contrary have 
gradually reduced his sensibility to more normal pro¬ 
portion. When the vicious excess had decisively 
rooted itself in his character, ho came to Paris, whore 
it was irritated into further activity by the uncon¬ 
geniality of all that surrounded him. Hence the 
growth of a marked unsociality, taking literary form 
in the Discourses, and practical form in his retirement 
from the town. The slow depravation of the affective 
life was hastened by solitude, by sensuous expansion, 
by the long musings of literary composition. Well 
does Goethe's Princess warn the hapless Tasso :■— 

Duiker Pfwl 

Verkitet uns, durch dnmmm Qabikeh, 

Dureh stilk Thaler fortznwamkra ; mehr 
Und mehr vorwohnt sich dan Gemiith und strebt 
Die goldne Zeit, die ihm von auaatrn mungolt, 
la seinom Innern wkder herzusttriku, 

Bo wenig der Venraoh gelingtm will. 

Then came harsh and unjust treatment prolonged 
for many months, and this introduced a slight but 
genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness into 
what had hitherto been an excess of feeling about 
himself, rather than any positive feeling of hostility 
or suspicion about others. Finally and perhaps above 
all else, he was the victim of tormenting bodily pain, 
and of sleeplessness which resulted from it. The 
agitation and excitement of the journey to England, 
completed the sum of the conditions of disturbance, 
and as soon as ever he was settled at Wootton, and 
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had leisure to brood ovor the incidents of the few 
weeks since his arrival in England, the disorder which 

had long been spreading through his impulses and 
affections, suddenly hut by a most natural sequence 
extended to the faculties of his intelligence, and ho 
became the prey of delusion, a delusion which was 

not yet fixed, hut which ultimately became so. 

11 lie has only felt during the whole course of his 
life, 1 ” wrote Hume sympathetically ; “ and in this 
respect his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond what I 
have seen any example of ; but it still gives him a 
more acute feeling of pain than of pleasure. Ho is 
like a man who was stripped not only of his clothes, 
but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to 
combat with the rude and boisterous elements.” 1 A 
morbid affective state of this kind and of such a 
degree of intensity, was the sure antecedent of a 
morbid intellectual state, general or partial, depressed 
or exalted. One who is the prey of unsound feel¬ 
ings, if they are only marked enough and persistent 
enough, naturally ends by a correspondingly unsound 
arrangement of all or some of his ideas to match. 
The intelligence is seduced into finding supports in 
misconception of circumstances, for a misconception 
of human relation which had its root in disordered 
emotion. This completes the broach of correspond¬ 
ence between the man's nature and the external facts 
with which he has to deal, though the breach may not, 
and in Kousseau’s ease certainly did not, extend along 
1 Barton, fl $14. 
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the whole line of feeling and judgment. Rousseau’s 
delusion about Hume’s sinister feoling and designs, 
which was the first definite manifestation of positive 
unsoundness in the sphere of the intelligence, was a 
last result of the gradual development of an inherited 
predisposition to affective unsoundness, which un¬ 
happily for the man’s history had never been counter¬ 
acted either by a strenuous education, or by the 
wholesome urgencies of life. 

We have only to remember that with him, as with 
the rest of us, there was entire unity of nature, with¬ 
out cataclysm or marvel or inexplicable rupture of 
mental continuity. All the facts came in an order 
that might have been foretold; they all lay together, 
with their foundations down in physical temperament; 
the facts which made Rousseau’s name renowned and 
his influence a great force, along with those which 
made his life a scandal to others and a misery to 
himself. The deepest root of moral disorder lies in 
an immoderate expectation of happiness, and this 
immoderate unlawful expectation was the mark both 
of his character and his work. The exaltation of 
emotion over intelligence was the secret of his most 
striking production; the same exaltation, by gaining 
increased mastery over his whole existence, at length 
passed the limit of sanity and wrecked him. The 
tendency of the dominant side of a character towards 
diseased exaggeration is a fact of daily observation. 
The ruin which the excess of strong religious imagina¬ 
tion works in natures without the quality of energetic 
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reaction, was shown in the case of Rousseau's 
>rary, Oowpor. This gentle poet’s delusions 
o wrath of (led were equally pitiable and 
i source of torment to their victim, with 
,’s delusions about the malignity of his 
is plotters among men, We must call such 
on unsound, but the important thing is to 
r that insanity was only a modification of 
pccially marked tendencies of the suflbror’a 

osira to protect himself against the defama- 

is enemies led him at this time to compose 
amt of his own life, which is probably the 
of his writings that continues to be generally 
.0 composed the first part of the Confessions 
^on, during the autumn and winter of 1766. 
of giving hi® memoirs to the public was an 
>riginally suggested by one of his publishers, 
memoirs of one’s own life was one of the 
f the time, but like all else, it became in 
*i hiuid something more far-reaching and 
ban a pawing fashion. Other people wrote 
itorlei of their outer lives, amply coloured 
lantie decorations, limwsoau with unquail- 
uty plunged into the inmost depths, hiding 
that would l»e likely to make him either 
i or hateful in common opinion, and invent¬ 
ing that could attract much sympathy or 
miration. Though, as has been pointed out 
the Confessions abound in small inaccuracies 
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of date, hardly to he avoided by an oldish man in 
reference to the facts of his boyhood, whether a 
Rousseau or a Goethe, and though one or two of the 
incidents are too deeply coloured with the hues of 
sentimental reminiscence, and one or two of them are 
downright impossible, yet when all these deductions 
have been made, the substantial truthfulness of what 
remains is made more evident with every addition tc 
our materials for testing them. When all the circum¬ 
stances of Rousseau’s life are weighed, and when full 
account has been taken of his proved delinquencies, 
we yet perceive that he was at bottom a character as 
essentially sincere, truthful, careful of fact and reality, 
as is consistent with the general empire of sensation 
over untrained intelligence. 1 As for the egotism of 
the Confessions, it is hard to see how a man is to tell 
the story of his own life without egotism. And it 
may be worth adding that the self-feeling which 
comes to the surface and asserts itself, is in a great 
many cases far less vicious and debilitating than the 
same feeling nursed internally with a troglodytish shy¬ 
ness. But Rousseau’s egotism manifested itself per¬ 
versely. This is true to a certain small extent, and 
one or two of the disclosures in the Confessions are 
in very nauseous matter, and arc made moreover in a 
very nauseous manner. There are some vices whose 
grotesqueness stirs us more deeply than downright 

1 For an instructive and, as it appears to me, a thoroughly 
trustworthy account of the temper in which the Confessions 
were written, see the 4th of the Mo&rrn. 
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dies, and wo road of certain puerilities avowed 
lotisacmu, with a livelier Impatience than old 
unuto Cellini quickens in us, when ho confesses 
xorriblo assassination, This morbid form of self- 
g is only hm disgusting than the allied form 
i clothes itself in the phrases of religious exalta- 
And there is not much of it Blot out half a 
i pages from the Confessions, and the egotism is 
ire perverted than in the confessions of Augustine 
Cardan. 

mm remarks are not made to extenuate lions- 
i faults, or to raise the popular estimate of his 
,cter, but simply in the interests of a greater pro- 
i of criticism. In England criticism has nearly 
m been of the moat vulgar superficiality in respect 
mrnteau, from the time of Horace Walpole down- 
i. The Confessions in their least agreeable parti, 
ther especially in those parte, are the expression 
new aide and in a peculiar way of the same 
n of the essential goodness of nature and the 
rtanee of understanding nature and restoring its 
, which inspired the Discourses and Emilias, 
nmld fain show to my fellows/* he began, “a 
in all the truth of nature/* and he cannot be 
;ed with any failure to keep his word. He 
ted opinion, and hence was careless to observe 
her or no this revelation of human nakedness 
likely to add to the popular respect for nature 
the natural man. After all, considering that 
►fcuro is for the most part a hollow and pretentious 
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phantasmagoria of mimic figures posing in breeches 
and peruke, we may try to forgive certain cruel blows 
to the dignified assumptions, solemn words, and high 
heels of convention, in one who would not lie, nor 
dissemble kinship with the four-footed. Intense sub¬ 
jective preoccupations in markedly emotional natures 
all tend to come to the same end. The distance from 
Bousseau’s odious erotics to the glorified ecstasies of 
many a poor female saint is not far. In any case, 
let us know the facts about human nature, and the 
pathological facts no less than the others. These are 
the first thing, and the second, and the third also. 

The exaltation of the opening page of the Confes¬ 
sions is shocking. No monk nor saint ever wrote any¬ 
thing more revolting in its blasphemous self-feeling. 
But the exaltation almost instantly became calm, when 
the course of the story necessarily drew the writer 
into dealings with objective facts, even muffled as 
they were by memory and imagination. The brood- 
ings over old reminiscence soothed him, the labour 
of composition occupied him, and he forgot, as the 
modem reader would never know from internal 
evidence, that he was preparing a vindication of his 
life and character against the infamies with which 
Hume and others were supposed to be industriously 
blackening them. While he was writing this famous 
composition, severed by so vast a gulf from the modes 
of English provincial life, he was on good terms with 
one or two of the great people in his neighbourhood, 
and kept up a gracious and social correspondence 
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mm. He w m greatly pleased by a compliment 
an paid to him by the government, apparently 
h the interest of (5 emend (Jonway. The duty 
ad been paid upon certain boxen forwarded to 
au from Switzerland was recouped by the 
y, 1 and the arrangements for the annual pen 
f one hundred pounds were concluded and 
al by him, after ho had duly satisfied himself 
fume was not the indirect author of the bone- 
, 3 The weather wan the worst possible, but 
vtw it allowed him to go out of doors, he found 
, in climbing the heights around him in search 
mm mosses; for he had now come to think the 
wy of a single new plant a hundred times more 
than to have the whole human race listening 
r minnows for half a century. 8 u This indolent 
mtemplative life that you do not approve,” 
ite to the elder Miraboau, u and for which I 
;1 to make no excuses, becomes every day more 
n« to me: to wander alone among the trees 
«ks that iurrtmnd my dwelling; to muse or 
to extravagate at my ease, and as you say to 
japing in the air; when my brain gets too hot, 
i it by dissecting tome moss or fern; in short, to 
lor myself without restraint to my phantasies, 
heaven b© thanked, are all under my own cen¬ 
ter to the Duke of Grafton, Feb. *27, 1767. Cbm, v. 
i ns. 

v. 133; also to General Conway (March 30), p. 137, 


r>, t. 17, 
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trol,—-all that is for me the height of enjoyment, to 
which I can imagine nothing superior in this world 
for a man of my age and in my condition.” 1 

This contentment did not last long. The snow 
kept him indoors. The excitement of composition 
abated. Theresa harassed him by ignoble quarrels 
with the women in the kitchen. His delusions re¬ 
turned with greater force than before. He believed 
that the whole English nation was in a plot against 
him, that all his letters were opened before reaching 
London and before leaving it, that all his movements 
were closely watched, and that he was surrounded 
by unseen guards to prevent any attempt at escape. 2 
At length these delusions got such complete mastery 
over him, that in a paroxysm of terror he fled away 
from Wootton, leaving money, papers, and all else 
behind him. Nothing was heard of him for a fort¬ 
night, when Mr. Davenport received a letter from 
him dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire. Mr. Daven¬ 
port’s conduct throughout was marked by a humanity 
and patience that do him the highest honour. He 
confesses himself “ quite moved to road poor Rous¬ 
seau’s mournful epistle.” “ You shall see his letter,” 
he writes to Hume, “the first opportunity; but God 
help him, I can’t for pity give a copy; and ’tis 
so much mixed with his own poor little private 
concerns, that it would not be right in me to do 

1 Cbm, v. 88. 

2 See the letters to Du Poyrou, of the 2d and 4th of April 
1767. Corr.y v. 140-147. 
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a m the generosity whicdi makes Hume’s impati- 
that of his mischievous advisors in Paris ap- 
y. Iioussoau had behaved quite m ill to Mr. 
rt an ho hud done to Hume, and had received 
quid services from him/ 1 The good man at 
; a servant to Spalding in search of his un- 
uost., Imt Rousseau had again disappeared, 
son of tins parish had passed several hours 
day in his company, and had found him 
and good-humoured, lie had had a blue 
e for himself, and hud written a long letter 
d chancellor, praying him to appoint a guard, 
eau*« own expense, to escort him in safety 
he kingdom where enemies were plotting 
lift life/ 1 He was next heard of at Dover 
h whence he wrote a letter to General Con¬ 
ing forth hit delusion in full form. 4 He is 
n of a plot; the conspirators will not allow 
leave the island, lest he should divulge in 
antrum the outrages to which he has been 
I here; he perceives the minster mancouvros 
arrest him if he attempts to put his foot on 
tip. But lie warns them that his tragical 
ranee cannot take place without creating in¬ 
still if General Conway will only let him go, 
his word of honour that he will not publish 

* port to Hums ; Button, *187-871. 

it, to l >» vim port, Dm 2*4, 1788, anti April 80, 1787. 

8, Iftl 

n, Bit, am 4 Umr H v. 188, 
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a line of the memoirs ho has written, nor over divulge 
the wrongs which he has suffered in England. “I 
see my last hour approaching,” he concluded; “ T am 
determined, if necessary, to advance to meet it, and 
to perish or be free; there is no longer any other 
alternative.” On the same evening on which he 
wrote this letter (about May 20-22), the forlorn crea¬ 
ture took boat and landed at Calais, where he seems 
at once to have recovered his composure and a right 
mind. 



CHAPTER Vll 

TIJK KNI). 

Befouk leaving England, Rousseau had received more 
than omi long and rambling hitter from a man who 
wan m unlike the rent of mankind as he was unlike 
them himself. This was the Marquis of Mirabeau 
(1715^89), the violent, tyrannical, pedantic, humor¬ 
istic sire of a more famous son. Perhaps we might 
say that Mirabeau and Rousseau were the two most 
singular originals then known to men, and Mirabeau’s 
originality was in some respects the more salient of 
the two. There is lew of the conventional tone of 
the eighteenth century Frenchman in him than in 
any other conspicuous man of the time, though like 
many other headstrong and despotic souls he picked 
up the current notions of philanthropy and human 
brotherhood. He really was by very force of tempera¬ 
ment that rebel against the narrowness, trimness, 
and moral formalism of the time which Rousseau 
only claimed and attempted to be, with the secondary 
degree of success that follows vehemence without 
native strength. Mirabeau was a sort of Swift, who 
had strangely taken up the trade of friendship for 
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man and adopted ilia plinwra of partedibil 
liou«Heau on the ot liar band \vm meant for 
gava that ha became poatttwKod of unclean d 
Mirabeau, lika Jean JacquoM himself, x 
pressed by ilia mark ad tenor of eotitemp< 
ing, Its prudential didactics, it# termnlmth 
that his native* insurgency only found vent 
life, winks in public ha play #nf pedagogue to \ 
race. Friend of Qneutai and orthodox an 
ha wan, ha delighted in UotmHeau Vt hooka : 
no immdify t hut goes deeper than youra ; 
lika a thunderbolt, ami advances with t 
wsuranaa of truths for y mi urn always trim, 
to your notioim for Ilia moment J* Ho wr 
him so, but ha told him at Ilia same line 
length, and with & rauniic humour and if 
lettti academic than Kabtd&miatt, that he Ini 
alwmlly in his quarrel with lliiiiui. Thorn 
more quaint than tint appearance of a f 
a&orament&l phrase* of the sect of the a 
floating in the midst of a copious stream < 
whiiiiiimlitm Ho conclude* with a dive 
moration of all hm country scat* and dame 
their reapectivo advantage* and diaadvan 
pray* ltouiiaeau to take up hi# miidcnoo 
mm of them may pleaae him heat 1 

Immediately on landing at Calais Ite 
formed Mirabeau, and Mirabeau lost m ti 
ftylng Mm stealthily, for Hie warrant of f 
1 timMaiii, it llft-m 
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moot of Tiiiis was still in force, to a house at Floury, 
lint fh«' Frisiitl of Mon, to use Ins own account of 

hiiit.stdf, u boro letters as a plum-tree bears plums/ 7 
ami wrote to hi a guiwt with strange humoristic volu¬ 
bility ami droll imperturbable temper, as one who 
know* Ids Joint * I an fuiis* lie exhorts him in many 
slioetii to harden himself against excessive sensibility, 
to he Ivh'i pimillauimou*, to take society more lightly, 
mi Ids own light estimate of its worth should lead him 
to iJo. M No doubt its outside is a shifting surface- 
picture* tiny men ridiculous, if you will; but if the 
irregular and eeasalesH flight of butterflies wearies you 
in y«mr walk* it is your own fault for looking continu-. 
ou*!y at what was only made to adorn and vary the 
seniiix Hut how many social virtues, how much ■ 
gentleiioiiM mid coimbhiratencMKi, how many benevolent 
netioius reiiiiiiii at the bottom of it all 771 Enormous 
mat lift** toes of tJiu doctrine of perfectibility were .not 
in the taunt dogreii either soothing or interesting to 
ttouantum, and the thrust# of shrewd candour at his 
©*{ioiii4p might touch hii fancy on a single oe<^&^» 
hut nut oftoiuir. Two humorists are seldom stfeMIs- 
ful in amusing one another. Besides, Mirabeau in- 
aiatod t hat demit Jacques should read this or tint of 
hli fantk*. Ummmm answered that he would try, 
hut wanted him of the folly of it* 11 1 do not engage 
atwiiy« to follow what you say, because it has always 
bttwt jiiiinftil to mo to think, and fatiguing to follow 
tliii thoughts of other people, and at present I cannot 
1 Htv*ek«b*&t H SI7. 
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do so at all.” 1 Though they continued to he good 
friends, Rousseau only remained three or four weeks 
at Fleury. His old acquaintance at Montmorency, 
the Prince of Conti, partly perhaps from contrition 
at the rather unchivalrous fashion in which his great 
friends had hustled the philosopher away at the time 
of the decree of the parliament of Paris, offered him 
refuge at one of his country seats at Trye near Gisors. 
Here he installed Rousseau under the name of Renou, 
either to silence the indiscreet curiosity of neighbours, 
or to gratify a whim of Rousseau himself. 

Rousseau remained for a year (June 1767-June 
1768), composing the second part of the Confessions, 
in a condition of extreme mental confusion. Dusky 
phantoms walked with him once more. He knew the 
gardener, the servants, the neighbours, all to be in 
the pay of Hume, and that ho was watched day and 
night with a view to his destruction. 2 He entirely 
gave up either reading or writing, save a very small 
number of letters, and he declared that to take up the 
pen even for these was like lifting a load of iron. The 
only interest he had was botany, and for this his 
passion became daily more intense. He appears to 
have been as contented as a child, so long as he could 
employ himself in long expeditions in search of new 
plants, in arranging a herbarium, in watching the 
growth of the germ of some rare seed which needed 
careful tending. But the story had once more the 
same conclusion. He fled from Trye, as he had fled 
1 June 19, 1767. Corr. $ v. 172. 1 Oorr ., v. 267, 875. 
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from Wootton. lie meant apparently to go to 
Ohambori, drawn by the deep magnetic force of old 
momoricH that seemed long extinct. But at Grenoble 
on his way thither lie encountered a substantial 
grievance. A man alleged that he had lent Bousseau 
a few francs seven years previously. lie was un¬ 
doubtedly mistaken, and was fully convicted of his 
mistake by proper authorities, but lioussonu’s corre¬ 
spondents suHerod none the less for that. We all 
know when monomania seizes a man, how adroitly 
and how eagerly it colours every incident The mis¬ 
taken claim was proof demonstrative of that frightful 
and tenebrous conspiracy, which they might have 
thought a delusion hitherto, hut which, alas, this 
showed to be only too tragically real; mid so on, 
through many pages of droning wretchednosa 1 Then 
we find him at Bourgoin, where he spent some months 
in shabby taverns, and then many months more at 
Monquin on adjoining uplands. 8 The estrangement 
from Therein, of which enough has been said already, 8 
was added to his other torments. lie resolved, as so 
many of the self-tortured have done since, to go in 
search of happiness to the western lands beyond the 
Atlantic, where the elixir of bliss is thought by the 
wearied among us to be inexhaustible and assured. 
Almost in the same page he turns his face eastwards, 

1 Cfom, v. 830*881, 408, etc. 

1 Bourgoin, Aug. 1708, to March, 1780. Monquin, to 
July 1770* 

8 Sot above, vol i chap. iv. 
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and dreams of ending his days peacefully among the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago. Next ho gravely, 
not only designed, but actually took measures, to re¬ 
turn to Wootton. All was no more than the momen¬ 
tary incoherent purpose of a sick man’s dream, the 
weary distraction of one who had deliberately devoted 
himself to isolation from his fellows, without first 
sitting down carefully to count the cost, or to measure 
the inner resources which he possessed to meet the 
deadly strain that isolation puts on every one of a 
man’s mental fibres. Geographical loneliness is to 
some a condition of their fullest strength, but most 
of the few who dare to make a moral solitude for 
themselves, find that they have assuredly not made 
peace. Such solitude, as South said of the study of 
the Apocalypse, either finds a man mad, or leaves him 
so. Not all can play the stoic who will, and it is still 
more certain that one who like Rousseau has lain 
down with tho doctrine that in all things imaginable 
it is impossible for him to do at all what he cannot 
do with pleasure, will end in a condition of profound 
and hopeless impotence in respect to pleasure itself. 

In July 1770, he made his way to Paris, and here 
he remained eight years longer, not without the in¬ 
troduction of a certain degree of order into his outer 
life, though the clouds of vague suspicion and distrust, 
half bitter, half mournful, hung heavily as ever upon 
his mind. The Dialogues, which he wrote at this 
period (1775-76) to vindicate his memory from the 
defamation that was to be launched in a dark torrent 
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upon the world at the moment of his death, could 
not possibly have been written by a man in his right 
mind. Yet the bent of the Musings, which were 
written still nearer the end, are masterpieces in the 
style of contemplative prose. The third, the fifth, 
the seventh, especially abound in that even, full, 
mellow gravity id tone which is so rare in literature, 
because the deep absorption of spirit which is its 
source is so rare in life. They reveal Rousseau to us 
with a truth beyond that attained in any of his other 
pierce a mournful sombre figure, looming shadowily 
in the dark glow of sundown among sad and desolate 
places. There is nothing like them in the French 
tongue, which is the speech of the clear, the cheerful, 
or the august among men; nothing like this sonorous 
pkittiongj the strangely melodious expression in the 
mimic of prose of a darkened spirit which yet had 
imaginative vision® of beatitude. 

It ii interesting to look on one or two pictures of 

the last waste and obscure years of the man, whose 
words were at this time silently fomenting for good 
and for evil in many spirits—a Schiller, a Herder, a 
Jeanne Phlipon, a Robespierre, a Gabriel Mirabeau, 
and many hundreds of those whose destiny was not 
to lead, but ingenuously to follow. Rousseau seems to 
have repulsed nearly all his ancient friends, and to 
have settled down with dogged resolve to his old 
trade of copying music. In summer he rose at five, 
copied music until half-past seven; munched his 
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breakfast, arranging on paper during the process such 
plants as he had gathered the previous afternoon; 
then he returned to his work, dined at half-past twelve, 
and went forth to take coffee at some public place. 
He would not return from Ins walk until nightfall, 
and he retired at half -past ten. The pavements of 
Paris wore hateful to him because they tore his feet, 
and, said he, with deeply significant antithesis, “ I am 
not afraid of death, but I dread pain/ 1 He always 
found his way as fast as possible to one. of the suburbs, 
and one of his greatest delights was to watch Mont 
Val6rien in the sunset. “Atheists,” he said calumni- 
oualy, “ do not love the country; they like the en¬ 
virons of Paris, whore you have all the pleasures of 
the city, good cheer, hook®, pretty women ; but if you 
take these things away, then they die of weariness.” 
The note of every bird held him attentive, and filled 
his mind with delicious images, A graceful story is 
told of two swallows who made a nest in Eousseaffs 
sleeping-room, and hatched the eggs there. “ I was 
no more than a doorkeeper for them,” he said, “ for 
I kept opening the window for them every moment 
They used to fly with a great stir round my head, 
until I had fulfilled the duties of the tacit convention 
between these swallows and me.” 

In January 1771, Bernardin d© St Pierre, author 
of the immortal Paul and Virginia (1788), finding 
himself at the Cape of Good Hope, wrote to a friend 
in France just previously to his return to Europe, 
counting among other delights that of seeing two 
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tmmttmnt in mm year. 1 ItonaHcan happened to see 
the letter, and expressed a desire to make the ac¬ 
quaintance ef a man who in returning home should 
think of that m one of his chief ploasuroa To this 
we owe the following pictures of an interior from St 
Pierres hand 

In the month of June in 177:2, a friend having offered 
to take me to mns Jean Jacques Rousseau, he brought me 
to a house In the Hue PlfitrRre, nearly opposite to the, 
lintel tin la Ponte, We mounted to the fourth story. 
We knocked, and Madame Rousseau opened the door. 
H Come in, gentlemen,” she mid, u you will had my 
ImsltumlWe passed through a very small antechamber, 
where tin,! household utensils were neatly arranged, and 
from that into a room where Jean Jacques was seated in 
an ovnmxit and a white cap, busy copying music. Ho 
rtmi with a smiling face, offered m chairs, and resumed 
his work, at tlm name time taking a part in conversation, 
lie ww thin and of middle height. One shoulder struck 
mu m rather higher than the other . . , otherwise he 
was very well proportioned. He had a brown complexion, 
some colour cm Ids cheek-bones, a good mouth, a well- 
made iiiirtc, a rounded inti lofty brow, and eyes full of 
lire. Tim oblique lines falling from the nostrils to the 
extremity of fclm Ups, and marking a physiognomy, in his 
cams expressed great wnsibility and some thing even pain¬ 
ful. One observed In Ida fare three or four of the char- 
note duties of melancholy--the deep receding eyes and the 
elevation of the eyebrows j you saw profound sadness in 
the wrinkles of the brow; a keen mid even caustic gaiety 
it* a thousand little creases at the comers of the eyes, of 

1 The life of llwntifdlti do BL Pierre (1737-1814) was nearly 
m irregular m that of his friend and master. But his character 
wm essentially crafty and selfish, like that of many other senti¬ 
mentalists of the that order* 
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which the orbits entirely disappeared when he laughed. 
. . . Near him was a spinette on which from time to 
time he tried an air. Two little beds of blue and white 
striped calico, a table, and a few chairs, made the stock of 
his furniture. On the walls hung a plan of the forest 
and park of Montmorency, where he had once lived, and 
an engraving of the King of England, his old benefactor. 
His wife was sitting mending linen ; a canary sang in a 
cage hung from the ceiling ; sparrows came for crumbs on 
to the sills of the windows, which on the side of the street 
were open ; while in the window of the antechamber we 
noticed boxes and pots filled with such plants as it pleases 
nature to sow. There was in the whole effect of his little 
establishment an air of cleanness, peace, and simplicity, 
which was delightful. 

A few days after, Rousseau returned the visit. 
“He wore a round wig, well powdered and curled, 
carrying a hat under his arm, and in a full suit of 

nankeen. His whole exterior was modest, but ex¬ 
tremely neat.” H© expressed his passion for good 
coffee, saying that this and ice were the only two 
luxuries for which he cared. Si Pierre happened to 
have brought some from the Isle of Bourbon, so on 
the following day he rashly sent Rousseau a small 
packet, which at first produced a polite letter of 
thanks ; but the day after the letter of thanks came 
one of harsh protest against the ignominy of receiving 
presents which could not be returned, and bidding 
the unfortunate donor to choose between taking his 
coffee back or never seeing his new friend again. 
A fair bargain was ultimately arranged, St. Pierre 
receiving in exchange for his coffee some curious root 
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or other, iiikI a hook <m ichthyology. Immediately 
afterwards ho went to dine with his sages. He arrived 
at eleven in the forenoon* and they conversed until 
half punt twelve* 

Then lik wife laid the doth, fie took a bottle of 
wine, and tv* ho put it on this tattle, linked whether we 
should have enough, or if l win fond of drinking. u How 
many tiro there of us,” said 1, “Three,” he said * 14 yon* 
my wife, and myiudf.” 44 Well,” 1 wont on, a when I drink 
wine and mu atone, I drink a good half-bottle, and 1 
drink a trifle more when I am with friends,” a la that 
phw," I** 1 answered, 44 we ahull not have enough ; I mint go 
down into the colter/ 1 I to brought up a second bottle, 
fill wife served two tliiliw, one of small tarts, ami another 
wliklt win* tmvami. lie add, allowing me the Unit, “That 
k your dish and the other k mine,” 14 1 don’t oat much 
|*antry, M I mild, 11 hut I hope to hi allowed to taste what you 
have got,” 18 ( >h, tlniy aw both common* ha replied ; 
11 hut iuwt people don’t caw* for thin. Tit a Swiss dish j a 
cifiitifton ini of kiwi, mutton, vegetables, and chestnuts.” It 
was a am* tte nt. After then* two dishes, we had slices ol 
Itisuf in naiad i then biscuits and cheese j after which Ms 
wife nerved the eoflm 

# # # # # 4 

Ow* morning when I mm at ids houio, 1 saw various 
domestic* either coming for rolls of music, or bringing 
them to him to ropy, lln rued via! them standing and 
uncovered. Ho sniil to some, “ The price is so much” 
and went veil the money \ to others, 14 How soon limit I 
niturn my copy f 11 u My mistress would like to have it 
hunk in a fortnight,” 14 Oh, that’s out of the question : I 
have work, I can’t do it in low than three weeks.” I 
iftifttintd why ha did not take his talents to hotter market 
44 Ah,” ha answatwl, M there ate two Rousseaus in the 
world | titttt rich, or who might have been if he had 
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cliosen ; a man capricious, singular, fantastic ; this is the 
Rousseau of the public; the other is obliged to work for 
his living, the Rousseau whom you see.” 1 

They often took long rambles together, and all 
proceeded most harmoniously, unless St Pierre offered 
to pay for such refreshment as they might take, when 
a furious explosion was sure to follow. Here is one 
more picture, without explosion. 

An Easter Monday Excursion to Mont Valfrim. 

We made an appointment at a caf6 in the Champa 
Elysdes. In the morning we took some chocolate. The 
wind was westerly, and the air fresh. The sun was sur¬ 
rounded by white clouds, spread in masses over an azure 
sky. Reaching the Bois do Boulogne by eight o'clock, 
Jean Jacques set to work bofcanising. As he collected his 
little harvest, we kept walking along. We had gone 
through part of the wood, when in the midst of the soli¬ 
tude we perceived two young girls, one of whom was 
arranging the other's hair.—[Reminded them of some 
verses of Virgil.] . . . 

Arrived on the edge of the river, we crossed the ferry 
with a number of people whom devotion was taking to 
Mont VaMrien. We climbed an extremely stiff slope, and 
were hardly on the top before hunger overtook us and wo 
began to think of dining. Rousseau then led the way 
towards a hermitage, where he know we could make sure 
of hospitality. The brother who opened to us, conducted 
us to the chapel, where they were reciting the litanies of 
providence, which are extremely beautiful, . . . When 
we had prayed, Jean Jacques said to me with genuine 
feeling: “Now I feel what is said in the gospel, ‘ Where 
several of you are gathered together in my name, there 


1 (Suv., xii. 69, 78, 
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will 1 be in the midst of them.’ Thom in a sentiment, 
of peace and comfort here that penetrates the soul. 5 ’ 
I replied, 4< If Fonelon were alive, you would be a 
Oatholic" “ Ah,” said he, the tears in his eyes, a if 
Fdnclon were alive, I would seek to be his lackey.” 

Presently we. were introduced into the refectory ; we 
seated oumdveu (hiring the reading. The subject was the 
injustice of the complainings of man : God has brought 
him from nothing, lie oweth him nothing. After the 
reading, Rousseau said to me in a voice of deep emotion: 
14 All, how happy k the man who can believe. . . We 
walked about for some time in the cloister and the gardens. 
They command an immense prospect. Paris in the dis¬ 
tance reared her towers all covered with light, and made 
a crown to the far-spreading landscape. The brightness 
of the view contested with the great leaden clouds that 
roiled after one another from the west, and seemed to fill 
the valley, ... In the afternoon rain cam© on, as we 
approached the Porte Maillot. We took shelter along 
with a crowd of other holiday folk under some chestnut- 
treei whoso leaver were coming out One of the waiters 
of a tavern perceiving Jean Jacques, rushed to him full 
of joy, exclaiming, u What, is it you, mon bonhommu f 
Why, it is a whole age since we have mm you.” Rous¬ 
seau replied cheerfully, u *Tia because my wife has been 
ill, and 1 myself have been out of sorts.” " Mon pauvre 
replied the lad, i{ you must not stop here ; 
count in, come in, and I will find room for you.” He 
hurried u« along to a room upstairs, where in spite of the 
crowd he procured for u« chairs and a table, and bread 
and wine. 1 said to Jean Jacques, “H© seems very 
familiar with you.” He answered, c< Yes, wo have known 
on© another some years. Wo used to come here in fin© 
weather, my wife and I, to eat a cutlet of an evening.” 1 


* (Mm* $ xii 104 , etc.; and also the JWambuU U VAroadu t 
am, vIL 64, 66. 
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Things did not continue to go thus smoothly. 
One day St. Pierre went to see him, and was received 
without a word, and with stiff and gloomy mien. He 
tried to talk, but only got monosyllables; he took up 
a book, and this drew a sarcasm which sent him forth 
from the room. For more than two months they did 
not meet. At length they had an accidental encounter 
at a street comer. Rousseau accosted St. Pierre, 
and with a gradually warming sensibility proceeded 
thus : “ There are days when I want to bo alone and 
crave privacy. I come back from my solitary expedi¬ 
tions so calm and contented. There I have not been 
wanting to anybody, nor has anybody been wanting 
to me,” and so on . 1 He expressed this humour more 
pointedly on some other occasion, when he said that 
there were times in which he fled from the eyes of 
men as from Parthian arrows. As one said who 
knew from experience, the fate of his most intimate 
friend depended on a word or a gesture . 2 Another 
of them declared that he knew Rousseau’s style of 
discarding a friend by letter so thoroughly, that he 
felt confident he could supply Rousseau’s place in 
case of illness or absenca 8 In much of this we sus¬ 
pect that the quarrel was perfectly justified. Sociality 
meant a futile display before unworthy and conde¬ 
scending curiosity. “It is not I whom they care 

1 St. Pierre, xii. 81-83. 

2 Dusaulx, p. 81. For his quarrel with Rousseau, see pp, 
130, etc. 

8 Rnlhi&res in Dusaulx, p. 179. For a strange interview 
between Rulhi&res and Rousseau, see pp. 185*186. 
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for/* he very truly mu<l, u but public opinion and talk 
about mo, without a thought of what real worth I 
may have,” Hence his steadfast refusal to go out to 
dine or «up. The mom impertinence of the desire to 
see him wm illustrated by some coxcombs who insisted 
with a famous actress of his acquaintance, that she 
should invito the strange philosopher to meet them. 
Him wan aware that no known force would persuade 
Rousseau to come, so she dressed up her tailor as 
philosopher, bade him keep a silent tongue, and 
vanish suddenly without a word of farewell The 
tailor was long philosophically silent, and by the time 
that wine had loosened his tongue, the rest of the 
company were too far gone to perceive that the sup¬ 
posed Rousseau was chattering vulgar nonsense. 1 
We can believe that with admirers of this stamp 
Rousseau was well pleased to let tailors or others 
stand in his place. There were some, however, of a 
different sort, who flitted across his sight and then 
either vanished of their own accord, or were silently 
dismissed, from Madame de Genlis up to Gr6try and 
Gluck. With Gluck he seems to have quarrelled for 
Slitting bin music to French words, when he must 
have known that Italian was the only tongue fit for 
music. 1 Yet it was remarked that no one ever heard 
him speak ill of others. His enemies, the figures of 
his delusion, were vaguely denounced in many dron¬ 
ings, but they remained in dark shadow and were 
unnamed. When Voltaire paid his famous last visit 

1 MunnetTathay, L 181, a ^ 
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to tho capital (1778), some one thought of paying 
court to Rousseau by making a mock of the triumphal 
reception of the old warrior, but Rousseau harshly 
checked the detractor. It is true that in 1770-71 he 
gave to some few of his acquaintances one or more 
readings of the Confessions, although they contained 
much painful matter for many people still living, 
among the rest for Madame d’Epinay. She wrote 
justifiably enough to the lieutenant of police, praying 
that all such readings might be prohibited, and it is 
believed that they wore so prohibited. 1 

In 1769, when Polish anarchy was at its height, 
as if to show at once how profound the anarchy was, 
and how profound the faith among many minds in 
the power of the new French theories, an application 
was made to Mably to draw up a scheme for the 
renovation of distracted Poland. Mably’s notions 
won little esteem from the persons who had sought 
for them, and in 1771 a similar application was made 
to Rousseau in his Parisian garret. Ho replied in 
the Considerations on the Government of Poland, 
which are written with a good deal of vigour of 
expression, but contain nothing that needs further 
discussion. He hinted to the Poles with some shrewd- 

1 Musset-P&thay, i. 209. Rousseau gave a copy of the Con¬ 
fessions to Moultou, but forbade the publication before the year 
1800. Notwithstanding this, printers procured copies surrepti¬ 
tiously, perhaps through Theresa, ever in need of money ; the 
first part was published four years, and the second part with 
many suppressions eleven years, after his death, in 1782 and 
1789 respectively. See Musset-Pathay, ii 464. 
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mm that a curtailment of their territory by their 
neighbours wan not far oil’, 1 anti the prediction was 
rapidly fulfilled by the first partition of Poland in 
the following year. 

Ho was asked one day of what nation he had the 
highest opinion. He answered, the Spanish. The 
Spanish nation, he said, has a character; if it is not 
rich, it still preserves all its pride and self-respect in 
the midst of its poverty ; ami it is animated by a 
tangle spirit, for it has not been scourged by the con¬ 
flicting opinions of philosophy. 5 * 

He was extremely poor for these last eight years 
of his life. He seems to have drawn the pension 
which George m. had settled on him, for not more 
than one year. We do not know why he refused to 
receive it afterwards. A well-meaning friend, when 
the arrears amounted to between six and seven 
thousand francs, applied for it on Ms behalf, and a 
draft for the money was sent. Jtiousaeau gave the 
offender a vigorous rebuke for meddling in affairs 
that did not concern him, and the draft was destroyed. 
Other attempts to induce him to draw this money 
failed equally. 8 Yet he had only about fifty pounds 

1 (Hi. v. Bueh a curtailment, ha nays, “ would no doubt be 
a groat ovtl for the parts tllutmimbored, but it would bo a groat 
advantage for the laxly of the nation.” lie urged federation as 
the ftcunililoti of any solid improvement in their affairs. 

» ttonmrdin do Hi. Pierre, xil. 87. Comte bad a similar 
admiration for Spain and for tlm same reason. 

g Conute*s» quoted in MuasetTathay, L 23U. Abo Oorr., 
vi* m. 
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a year to live on, together with the modest amount 
which he earned by copying music. 1 

The sting of indigence began to make itself felt 
towards 1777. His health became worse and he 
could not work Theresa was waxing old, and cotild 
no longer attend to the small cares of the household. 
More than one person offered them shelter and pro¬ 
vision, and the old distractions as to a home in which 
to end his days began once again. At length M. 
Girardin prevailed upon him to come and live at 
Ermenonville, one of his estates some twenty miles 
from Paris. A dense cloud of obscure misery hangs 
over the last months of this forlorn existence, 9 No 
tragedy had ever a fifth act so squalid. Theresa’s 
character seems to have developed into something 
truly bestial. Rousseau’s terrors of the designs of 
his enemies returned with great violence He thought 
he was imprisoned, and he knew that he had no means 
of escape. One day (July 2, 1778), suddenly and 
without a single warning symptom, all drew to an 
end; the sensations which had been the ruling part of 
his life were affected by pleasure and pain no more, 
the dusky phantoms all vanished into space. The 
surgeons reported that the cause of his death was 
apoplexy, but a suspicion has haunted the world ever 
since, that he destroyed himself by a pistol-shot. 
We cannot tell. There is no inherent improbability 

1 Uom, vi 80S. 

3 Robespierre, then a youth, is said to hare invited him 
here. See Hamers Rob$$pi#rr& t 1 22. 
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In the fact of his having committed suicide. In the 
New H china ho had thrown the conditions which 
justified self -destruction into a distinct formula. 
Fifteen years before, he declared that his own case 
foil within the conditions which he had prescribed, 
and that lie wan meditating action. 1 Only seven years 
before, he had implied that a man had the right to 
deliver himself of the burden of his own life, if its 
miseries were intolerable and irremediable. 2 This, 
however, counts for nothing in the absence of some 
kind of positive evidence, and of that there is just 
enough to leave the manner of his end a little doubt¬ 
ful 11 Once more, wo cannot tell. 

By the serene moonrise of a summer night, his 

1 Stitt abnv«, vol i pp. 10, 17. 9 Corr. t vi. 204. 

8 Tim ciwts standi thus There was the certificate of five 
doctors, attesting that Rousseau had died of apoplexy. (2) The 
auftwtbii of M. Glrardin, in whose house he died, that there 
was no hob In his head, nor poison in the stomach or viscera, 
nor other «tgn of »elf-de#tmcfclon. (8) The assertion of Theresa 
to the Mint effect On the other hand, we have the assertion 
of OorawHUs, that on his journey to Ermononville on the day of 
Rousseau’i* burial a horse-master on the road had said, “Who 
would have supposed that M. Rousseau would have destroyed 
hitnwdf 1 and a variety of inference® from the wording of the 
certificate, and of Theresa’s hitter, Musset-Pathay believes in 
the ttuklde, and argued very ingeniously against M. Girardin. 
Hut his arguments do not go far beyond verbal ingenuity, 
•bowing that suicide was possible, and was consistent with 
the language of the documents, rather than adducing positive 
testimony* See vol. L of his History % pp. 208, etc. The con¬ 
troversy was resumed m Mu as 1801, between the Figaro and 
the Mmk IBmlrS . Si© alio M. Jal’s Dkt. Crit. do JBiog. d 
4'1M» p. 1091* 
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body was put under the ground on an island in the 
midst of a small lake, where poplars throw shadows 
over the still water, silently figuring the destiny of 
mortals. Here it remained for sixteen years. Then 
amid the roar of cannon, the crash of trumpet and 
drum, and the wild acclamations of a populace gone 
mad in exultation, terror, fury, it was ordered that 
the poor dust should ho transported to the national 
temple of great menu 
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i. 319. 

Cardan, ii. 803. 
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his panegyrist, i. 187. 

Chamb4ri, probable date of Rous¬ 
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at, i. 73, n. 
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i. 94. 

Charron, ii. 208. 

Chateaubriand, influenced by 
Rousseau, i. 3. 

Chatham, Lord, ii. 92. 

Chaumette, ii 178; guillotined 
on charge of endeavouring to 
establish atheism in France, 

ii. 179. 

Chesterfield, Lord, ii 15. 

Choisenl, ii. 57, 64, 72. 


Citizen, revolutionary use of word, 
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and process of, i. 176 ; defects 
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Cobbett, ii. 42. 
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character, ii. 808 j published 
surreptitiously, ii. 824, n. j 
readings from, prohibited by 
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of, i. 206. 
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“ state of nature,” i. 164; its 
preferableness, i. 166, 167 ; 
origin of society and laws, i. 
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183, 184 ; pecuniary results 
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first Discourse, i 200 ; Vol¬ 
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referred to, ii. 41. j 
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duction into Geneva, I. 327 ; 
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Dramatic morality, i. 826. j 
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L 380. 
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Duclos, i. 206 ; ii. 62. 

Duni, i. 292. 
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secretary to, i. 120 ; her posi¬ 
tion in society, i. 195 ; Rous¬ 
seau’s country life with, i. 196 ; 
friend of the Abbci de Saint 
Pierre, i. 244. 
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France in Rousseau’s time, ii. 
193, 194 ; its now direction 
ii. 195 ; Locke, the pioneer of, 
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EmUe, l 186, 196. 
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minds, ii. 142. 
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Constitution, ii. 164. 
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i. 1, 2, 3; process and ideas 
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academy, thesis for prize, i. 
150, n.; philosophers, i. 202, 
music, i. 291; music, its pre¬ 
tensions demolished by Rous¬ 
seau, i. 294 ; ecclesiastics op¬ 
posed to the theatre, ii. 822; 
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morals, depravity of, II 26, 27; 
Barbier on, ii. 26; thought, 
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catholic and monarchic absolu¬ 
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105. 
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visit to, i. 93; influence of, 
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i. 220; religious opinion in, 
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seau thinks of taking up his 
abode in, i. 228 ; Voltaire at, 
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on, In Encyclopaedia, I. 321 ; 
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introducing the drama at, i. 
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ii. 104. 
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Genlis, Madame de, ii, 323. 
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in, ii. 83. 
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(i«it% earlieet, how com- 

, l m 

y, MmUmo d«, li. 100. 

It, Itotiwtmti cm, IL 14,15; 
nation of bla want of, iL 

Importune# of history of, 

, and i4 »» 

,m» f liiitiinei of, in Franc© 
® dghtettith century, L 


Grenoble, L 03. 

Drefry, i. 292, 290 ; ii. 323. 

llrimm, description of Rou*. 
mm by, L 200; Rousseau's 
quarrels with, i. 270 ; letter of, 
about Rousseau and Diderot, 
L 276 ; relations of, with Rous¬ 
seau, i. 279 ; some account of 
Ids life, i. 270 ; his conversation 
with Madame d'Kpinay, i. 281; 
criticism on Rousseau, i. 281; 
natural want of sympathy be¬ 
tween the two, i. 282; Rous¬ 
seau's quarrel with, i. 285-290: 
ib 65, 100. 

Grotius, on Government, li. 148. 

H itnKRT, ii. 178 ; prevents publi¬ 
cation of a book in which the 
author professed his belief in a 
god, ii. 170. 

Helmholtz, L 200. 

HelvMiua, 1. 191 ; ii. 65, 100. 

Herder, ii. 251; Rousseau’s influ¬ 
ence on, il 316. 

Hermitage, the, given to Rousseau 
by Madame d'Epinay, L 229 
(alio i‘4 tt.); what his friends 
thought of it, i. 231 ; sale of, 
after the Revolution, L 237, n. ; 
reasons for Rousseau’s leaving, 
i 288. 

Hildebrand, I. 4. 

Hobbes, L 148, 161 ; his “ Philo¬ 
sophy of Government,” ii. 151; 
singular influence of, upon lions- 
itrnu, ii, 151, 188; essential 
difference between his views 
and those of Rousseau, ii 150; 
on Sovereignty, ii. 162 ; Rous¬ 
seau's definition of the three 
forms of government adopted 
by, inadequate, ii. 108 ; would 
reduce spiritual and temporal 
jurisdiction to one political 
unity, ii. 188. 
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Uolbachians, i. 337 ; ii. 2. 

Hooker, on Civil Government, ii. 
148. 

H6tel St. Quentin, Rousseau at, 

i. 106. 

Hume, David, i. 64, 89; his deep- 
set sagacity, i. 156, ii. 6, 75 ; 
suspected of tampering witli 
Boswell’s letter, ii. 98, n.; on 
Boswell, ii. 101, n. ; his eager¬ 
ness to iincl Rousseau a refuge 
in England, ii. 282, 283 ; his 
account of Rousseau, ii. 284 ; 
finds him a home at Wootton, 

ii. 286; Rousseau’s quarrel 
with, ii. 286-291 (also ii. 290, 
ii .); his innocence of Walpole’s 
letter, ii. 292 ; his conduct in 
the quarrel, ii. 293; saves 
Rousseau from arrest of French 
Government, ii. 295 ; on Rous¬ 
seau’s sensitiveness, ii. 299. 

Imagination, Rousseau’s, i. 247. 

Jacobins, the, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, their gospel, ii. 182, 
183; their mistake, ii. 138 ; con¬ 
venience to them of some of the 
maxims of the Social Contract, 
ii. 142; Jacobin supremacy and 
Hobbism, ii. 152 ; how they 
might have saved France, ii. 
167. 

Jansen, his propositions, i. 81. 

Jansenists, Rousseau’s suspicions 
of, ii. 68 ; mentioned, ii. 89. 

Jean Paul, ii. 216, 252. 

Jefferson, ii. 227, n. 

Jesuits, Rousseau’s suspicions of 
the, ii. 64 ; the, and parlia¬ 
ments, ii. 65; movement against, 
ii. 65; suppression of the, leads 
to increased thought about edu¬ 
cation, ii. 199. 

Johnson, ii. 15, 98. 


Kamks, Lord, ii. 253. 

Lamennais, influenced by Rous, 
seau, ii. 228. 

Language, origin of, i. 161. 

Latour, Madame, ii. 19, ib. n. 

Lavater favourable to education 
on Rousseau's plan, ii. 251 
(also ib. n.) 

Lavoisier, rcq>ly to his request for 
a fortnight’s respite, ii. 227, n. 

Law, not a contract, ii. 158. 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne, refused 
Christian burial on account of 
her being an actress, i. 323. 

Leibnitz, i. 87 ; his optimism, i. 
309 ; on the constitution of the 
universe, i. 312. 

Lessing, on Pope, i, 310, n. 

“ Letters from the Mountain,” ii. 
104 ; burned, by command, at 
Paris and the Hague, ii. 105. 

Liberty, English, Rousseau’s no¬ 
tion of, ii. 163, n. 

Life, Rousseau’s condemnation of 
the contemplative, i. 10 ; his 
idea of household, i. 41 ; easier 
for him to preach than for 
others to practise, i. 43. 

Lisbon, earthquake of, Voltaire 
on, i. 310 ; Rousseau’s letter to 
Voltaire on, i, 310, 811. 

Locke, his Essay, L 87; his 
notions, i. 87 ; his influence 
upon Rousseau, ii. 121-126 ; 
on Marriage, ii. 126; on Civil 
Government, ii. 149, 150, n.; 
indefiniteness of his views, ii. 
160; the pioneer of French 
thought on education, ii. 202, 
203 ; Rousseau's indebtedness 
to, ii. 203; his mistake in 
education, ii. 209 ; subjects of 
his theories, ii 254. 

Lulli (music), i 291. 

Luther, i. 4, 
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mrg, the Duke of, gives 
lau a home, il. 2-7, 9. 
mrg, the Murechaie tie, in 
eoks Rousseau's children, 
; helps to get Kmilius 
hed, 03-64, 67. 
i, il 129, 131 *, influence 
mi Saint Just, li. 133. 
Rousseau a tutor at, i. 95- 


De, I. 95 ; his socialism, 
; applied to for scheme 
i government of Poland, 

De, L 146; on Optimism, 

L®, teaches Rousseau 
L 68, 

mb®, i. 87. 

'hei, Rousseau confesses 
grateful nature to, ii. 14; 
ihonest advice to Rous- 
It. 00; helps Diderot, 
; and Rousseau in the 
king of KmiHufl, ii, 02, 
adangered by it, ii, 07 ; 
;ouss«au to collect plants 
n, il 70. 

ipeoiao distinction from 
tuimalt, 1. 101 ; his state 
ire, i. 101; Hobbes wrong 
ning this, L 101 j equality 
180 ; effect# of this 
m in Franc© and in the 
1 States, i. 182 ; not 
lly free, IL 120. 
il©, L 162. 

, Rousseau 1 !, Marmontel, 
frlmm on, L *200, 200; 

mn on Swiss, i. 829, 830 ; 

dty of French, In the 
inth century, il 25, 20. 

1, Lord, friendship be* 
Mid Rousseau, ii 79- 


81 j account of, il 80; on 
Boswell, ii. 98 

Marmontel, on Rousseau's man¬ 
ners, i. 206 ; on Ids success, ii. 2. 

Marriage, design of the New 
Heloi'aa to exalt, ii. 46-48, ib. 
n, 

Marsilio, of Padua, on Law, ii. 

146. 

Men, inequality of, Rousseau’s 
second Discourse (see Dis¬ 
courses), dedicated to the re¬ 
public of Geneva, i. 190 ; how 
received there, i. 228. 

Miraheau the elder, Rousseau’s 
letter to, from Wootton, ii. 806, 
806 ; his character, ii. 809-812; 
receives Rousseau at Floury, ii. 
811. 

Miraheau, Gabriel, Rousseau’s 
influence on, ii. 816. 

Moli&re (Misanthrope of), Rous¬ 
seau’s criticism on, L 829; 
D’Alembert on, i. 829. 

Monarchy, Rousseau’s objection 
to, ii, 171. 

Montaigu, Count de, avarice of, 

L 101, 102. 

Montaigne, Rousseau’s obligations 
to, L 140 ,* influence of, on 
Rousseau, IL 208. 

Montesquieu, M incomplete posi¬ 
tivity” of, I. 160 ; on Govern¬ 
ment, L 167; effect of his 
Spirit of Laws on Rousseau, i. 
188 ; confused definition of 
law*, ii. 108 ; balanced parlia¬ 
mentary system of, ii. 168 ; his 
definition of forms of govern¬ 
ment, ii. 109. 

Montmorency, Rousseau goes to 
live there, L 229 ; his life at, il 
2-9. 

Montpellier, i. 92. 

Morals, state of, in Prance in the 
eighteenth century, ii, 20. 


. II. 


Z 
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Morollet, thrown into the Hostile, 
ii. 67. 

Morelly, his indirect influence on 
Rousseau, i. 160 ; his socialistic 
theory, L 157, 158 ; his rales 
for organising a model commun¬ 
ity, i. 158, n. ; his terse exposi¬ 
tion of inequality contrasted 
with that of Rousseau, i. 170 ; 
on primitive human nature, i. 
176 ; his socialism, ii‘52 ; influ¬ 
ence of his “ model community” 
upon St. Just, ii. 188, n. ; ad¬ 
vice to mothers, ii. 205. 

Metiers, Rousseau's home there, 
ii. 77 ; attends divine service at, 
ii. 91 ; life at, ii. 91, 93. 

Moulton (pastor of Metiers), his 
enthusiasm for Rousseau, ii. 82. 

Music, Rousseau undertaken to 
teach, i. 00 ; Rousseau's opinion 
concerning Italian, i. 105; effect 
of Galuppi’s, 1 106 ; Rousseau 
earns his living by copying, L 
190; il 816 ; Rameau’s criticism 
on Rousseau's Muses GolatUm , 1 
211 ; French, 1. 291 j Rousseau's 
letter on, i, 292; Italian, de¬ 
nounced at Paris,1.292 ;Rousseau 
utterly condemns French, i. 294; 
quarrels with Gluck for setting 
his, to French words, ii. 823. 

Musical notation, Rousseau's, L 
291; his Musical Dictionary, i. 
290 ; his notation explained, i 
290-301; his system inapplic¬ 
able to instruments, i, 801. 

Naples, drunkenness, bow re¬ 
garded in, i, 831. 

Nardm, Rousseau's condemna¬ 
tion of his own comedy of, L 
215. 

Nature, Rousseau's love of, 1. 284- 
241; ii. 89 ; state of, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 

Hume on, L 160-158 ; Rous¬ 


seau's, in Second Discourse, i. 
171-180 ; his starting-point of 
right, and normal constitution 
of civil society, ii. 124. Bee 
State of Nature. 

Necker, ii. 64, 98, n. 

Neuch&tol, flight to principality 
of, by Rousseau, Ii 73 ; history 
of, ii. 78, n.; outbreak at, arising 
from religious controversy, ii. 
90; preparations for driving 
Rousseau out of, defeated by 
Frederick of Prussia, IL9G; clergy 
of, against Rousseau, ii. 100, 

New Hcloum, first conception of, 

! L 250 ; monument of Rousseau's 

fall, ii. 1 ; when completed and 
published, ii. 2 ; read aloud to 
the Duchess de Luxembourg, 
ii. 8 ; letter on suicide in, ii. 

10 ; effects upon Parisian ladles 
of reading the, ii. 18, 19; 
criticism on, ii. 20 - 66 ; his 
scheme proposed In it, ii, 21 ; 
its story, ii. 24 ; its purity, 
contrasted with eontemjmrary 
and later French romances, IL 
24 ; its general effect, ii 27; 
Rousseau absolutely without 
humour, it. *27; utter selfishness 
of hero of, ii. 80 ; its heroine, ii. 
80; it* popularity, ii. 231, 282; 
burlesque on it, il. 31, n. ; its 
vital defect, Ii. 86 ; difference 
between Rousseau, Byron, and 
others, ii. 42 ; sumptuary de¬ 
tails of the story, ii. 44, 46 ; 
its democratic tendency, ii 49, 
50 ; the bearing of its teaching, 

11 64 ; hindrances to its circula¬ 
tion in France, Ii §7 ; Malee- 
herbes’i low morality as to pub¬ 
lishing, ii 01. 

Optimism of Pope and Leibntfcs, 1, 
809-810; dtemmml, II. 128-130. 
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Origin of inequality among men, 
I. 150. Bee also Discourses. 

hwY, ii. 191, ». 

Ptlissot, ii. 50. 

Paris, Rousseau's first visit to, i. 
01 ; Ills second, i. 03, 97, 
102 ; third visit, i. 100 ; effect 
in, of his first Discourse, !. 139, 
ft, ; opinions In, on religion, 
laws, etc,, i, 185 ; “ mimic 
philosophy ” there, i. 193 ; 
society in, in Rousseau's time, 
i. 202-211 ; his view of it, i. 
*210; composes there his Mu$m 
O alante*, I. 211; returns to, 
from Geneva, i, 228; his belief 
of the unfitness of its people for 
political affairs, i. 240 ; goes to, 
in 1741, with his scheme of 
musical notation, I. 291; effect 
there of his letter on music, 
l *295 j Bouaaeau’g imaginary 
entrust between, and Geneva, 
I, 329 ; Kmillui ordered to be 
publicly burnt In, Ii. 05; parlia¬ 
ment of, orders M letters from 
the Mountain M to be burnt, U. 
295; also Voltaire's PhiloiopU- 
oal Dictionary, if. *295 ; Danton’s 
•ohems for municipal adminis¬ 
tration of, li. 108, »i.; two parties 
(those of Voltaire and of Rous- 
•t«i) in, In 1798, ii. 178; 
excitement in, at Rousseau's 
appearance In 1705, ii, 283 ;h© 
goes to live there in 1770, ii. 
814 ; Voltaire’s last visit to, ii 
SfS, 324. 

Pirla, Abb4» miracles at Ms tomb, 

ii 88. 

Parisian frivolity, i 193,220,329. 

Parliament and Jesuits, ii 04. 

Pascal, li 07* 

Fumy, Rousseau composes the 

**Vlllap^othifty« # at, 1,212. 


Paul, St., effect of, on western 
society, i 4. 

Peasantry, French, oppression ofi 

i 67, 08. 

Pedigree of Rousseau, i 8, n. 
Pelagius, ii. 272. 

Peoples, sovereignty of, Rousseau 
not the inventor of doctrine of, 
ii. 144-148 ; taught by Althusen, 
L 147 ; constitution of Helvetic 
Republic in 1798 ; a blow at, 
ii. 165. 

Pergolese, i. 292. 

Pestalozzi indebted to Emilias, 

ii 252, 

Philidor, L 292. 

Philosophers, of Rousseau’s time, 
contradicting each other, i. 87; 
Rousseau’s complaint of the, i. 
202 ; war between the, and the 
priests, i 822 ; Rousseau’s reac¬ 
tionary protest against, i. 828 ; 
troubles of, ii 69 ; parliaments 
hostile to, ii 04. 

Philosophy, Rousseau's disgust at 
mimic, at Paris, i. 198; drew 
him to the essential in religion, 
i 220; Voltaire’s no perfect, 

i 318. 

Phlipon, Jean Marie, Rousseau’s 

influence on, li 815. 

Plato, his republic, L 122 ; his in¬ 
fluence on Rousseau, i. 140, 
325, n.; Milton on his Laws, 

ii 178. 

Plays (stage), Rousseau’s letter 
on, to D’Alembert, i 821 ; his 
views of, i. 823 ; Jeremy Collier 
and Bossuet on, i. 328 ; in 

Geneva, i 333, 334, n. ; Rous¬ 
seau, Voltaire, and D’Alembert 

on, i 882-887. 

Plutarch, Rousseau’s love for, i 13. 
Plutocracy, new, faults of, i 195. 

Pompadour, Madame de, and the 
Jesuit®, H 04. 
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Pontverre (priest) converts Rous¬ 
seau to Romanism, 1 . Sl-oo. 
Pope, his Essay on Man translated 
by Voltaire, i. 309 ; Berlin 
Academy and Lessing on.it,i- 
310, n, ; criticism on it oy 
Rousseau, i. SI2; its general 
position reproduced by Rous¬ 
seau, i. 315- 

popelini&re, M. de, 1 . 2U. 

Positive knowledge, i. 78- 
Press, freedom of the, n. 53. 
Provost, Abb6, i. 48. # , 

Projet vow VJBdwcatMm f i. 96, n. 
Property, private, evils ascribed 
to i. 167,185 ; Robespierre din- 
claimed tbe intention of attack- 

Protestant pri^M 68 ’ of 

development of, in 146-147. 
Protestantism, bis conversion to, 
i, 220 *, its influence on Rous¬ 
seau, i 221. 


Rameau on _ RotMsean’s 

Qalantes, i. 119, 211 > mm 

Rationalism, i 224, 228 j; influence 
of Descartes on, i 22o. 

Reason, De Saint Berre’s views 

Reform, essential priority of nodal 
over political, ii. 43. « 

Religion, simplification of, i » > 
ideas of, in Paris, i. 186, 187* 
207, 208 ; Rousseau s view of, 

1 220 ; doctrines of, in Geneva, 
i 223-227, also w.; curious 
project concerning it, by Rous¬ 
seau,! 317 ; separation of spirit¬ 
ual and temporal powers deemed 
mischievous by Rousseau, u. 
173 : in its relation, to tbe state 
may be considered as of three 
kinds, ii. 176; duty of the 

sovereign to establish a civil 


confession of faith, ii. 176,177 ; 
positive dogmas ot this, b. 17 J, 
Rousseau’s “pure Hobbism, 
ii. 177. See Savoyard Vicar 
(Emilius), ii- 266, 281. 

Ronou, Rousseau assumes name 
of, i. 129 ; il 312. 

Revelation, Christian, Rousseau s 
controversy on, with Archbishop 
of Paris, ii. 86-91- 

rtiomm, Rousseaus relinquishing 

society, i, 199 ; description 
his life in the We of St. Peter, 
in the, ii. 109-115 ; their style, 

Revolution, French, principles of, 
i. 1, 2; benefits of, or other- 
wise, ii. 54 ; Bahceuf on, U. 1A 
124, n. ; the starting point 
tbe history of its ideas, U. 160. 
Revolutionary process and ideal 
i 4, 6. 

Revolutionists, difference among, 

i. 2. 

Richardson (the novelist), ii. 26, 
28. 

Richelieu’s brief^ patronage of 
RouHsnftU, i. 19l>, 302. . 

Rivike, de la, origin of society, 

ii. 166, 167 ; anecdote of, i! 

166,167, n. 

Robecq, Madame de, ia 56. 
Robespierre, ii 126, 134, 160, 
178, 179 j hli ** sacred right 
of insurrection,” ib 18?, 
Rousseau's influence on, ii. oio* 
Rousseau, Didier, k 8* 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, i ol, n* 
Rousseau, Jean JaoqufW, influence 
of Ids writings on France and 
the American colonists, l1, * j 
on Robespierre, faine, and 
Chateaubriand, l. 8 i his pTooa 
aa a laadar, 1. 3; starttag-potet, 
of his manta! habits, *• *1 
poraonaUtyof,L4; tofttMmmeon 
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the common people, i. 5 ; Iuh 
birth and ancestry, i. 8 ; pedi¬ 
gree, i. 8, n. ; parents, L 10,11; 
influence upon him of his 
father’s character, i. 11, 12; 
his reading in childhood, i. 12, 
13 ; love of Plutarch, i. 13 ; 
early years, L 13, 14 ; sent to 
school at Bussey, L 15 ; deteri¬ 
oration of his moral character 
there, I. 17; indignation at an 
unjust punishment, L 17, 18 ; 
leaves school, t 20 ; youthful 
life at Geneva, i. 21, 22 ; his 
remarks on its character, i. 24 ; 
anecdotes of it, L 22, 24 ; his 
leading error m to the educa¬ 
tion of the young, t 25, 20 ; 
religious training, L 25 ,* appren¬ 
ticeship, i. 20; boyish doings, 
i. 27 ; harshness of his master, 
L 27 ; runs away, i. 29 ; re¬ 
ceived by the priest of Con- 
fignon, i, 81 ; sent to Madam© 
do War®ns, i. 34 ; at Turin, 
I. 35; hypocritical conversion 
to Roma*) Catholicism, 1. 37 ; 
motive, i. 38 j registry of hi# bap¬ 
tism, L 88, %»i nli forlorn con¬ 
dition, L 891 love of music, i. 
89; becomes servant to Madame 
di Vareellk, h 89; bis theft, 
lying, and excuses for it, i. 89, 
40 ) becomes servant to Count 
of Gouvon, 1. 42 ,* dismissed, 
h 48; return® to Madanie do 
Warens, L 45; his tempera- 
meat, L 40, 47; it* training 
for the priesthood, but pro¬ 
nounced too stupid, i. 67 ; tries 
music, 1. 07; shamelessly aban¬ 
dons his companion, i. 68; 
goes to Freiburg, Neuch&tel,and 
Paris, h 01, 62; conjectural 
chronology of his movements 
about thl* time* L 62, ».; love 


of vagabond life, i. 02-88', 
©fleet upon him of his inter¬ 
course with the poor, i. 08 ; 
becomes clerk to a land sur¬ 
veyor at Chamber*, L 09 ; life 
there, i. 09-72 ; ill-health and 
retirement to Los Charmettes, 
i. 78 ; his latest recollection of 
this time, i. 75-77 ; his “ form 
of worship/’ i. 77; lov© of 
nature, i. 77, 78; notion of 
deity, i. 77 ; peculiar intellec¬ 
tual feebleness, i. 81 ; criticism 
on himself, i. 88 ; want of logic 
in his mental constitution, i. 
85 ; effect on him of Voltaire’s 
Letters on the English, i. 85; 
self-training, i. 80 ; mistaken 
method of it, i. 80, 87; writes 
a comedy, i. 89; enjoyment 
of rural life at Lea Charmettes; 
L 91, 92; robs Madame de 
Warene, i. 92; leaves her, i. 
98 ; discrepancy between dates 
of Ids letters and the Confes¬ 
sions, i. 98 ; takes a tutorship 
at Lyons, i. 95 ; condemns the 
practice of writing Latin, i. 
90, n.; resigns his tutorship, 
and goes to Paris, i 97; re¬ 
ception there, i 98-100; ap¬ 
pointed secretary to French 
Ambassador at Venice, I. 100- 
100 ; in quarantine at Genoa, 
i. 104 ; his estimate of French 
melody, i. 106; returns to 
Park, i. 100; becomes ac¬ 
quainted with Theresa Le Vaa- 
seur, i. 100 ; hit conduct criti¬ 
cised, L 107-118 ; simple life, 
i. 118 ; letter to her, L 116- 
119; hk poverty, I. 119; 
becomes secretary to Madame 
Dupin and her son-in-law, M. 
de Francueil, i 119; sends hk 
children to the foundling hos« 
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pital, L 120, 121 ; paltry 

excuses for the crime, i. 121- 
126; Ms pretended marriage 
under the name of Benou, i. 
129; Ms Discourses, i. 182- 
186 (see Discourses); writes 
essays for academy of Dijon, i. 
182; origin of first essay, i. 
183-187 ; his “ visions M for 
thirteen years, i. 188; evil 
effect upon himself of the first 
Discourse,!. 138; of it,the second 
Discourse and the Social Con¬ 
tract upon Europe, i. 138; his 
own opinion of it, L 138, 189 ; 
influence of Plato upon him, 
i. 146; second Discourse, L 
154; his “ State of Nature," 
i. 159; no evidence for it, i. 
172 ; influence of Montesquieu 
on him, i 183 ; inconsistency 
of his views, i. 124 ; influence 
of Geneva upon him, i 187,188; 
Ms disgust at Parisian philo¬ 
sophers, L 191, 192; the two 
sides of his character, L 198; 
associates in Paris, L 198; his 
income, l 196,197, n .; post of 
cashier, h 196; throws it up, 
L 197,198; determines to earn 
his living by copying music, L 
198, 199; change of manners, 
L 201; dislike of the manners 
of his time, L 202,208; assump¬ 
tion of a seeming cynicism, h 
206; Grimm’s rebuke of it, h 
206; Rousseau’s protest against 
atheism, 1 208,209 ; composes 
a musical interlude, the Village 
Soothsayer, L 212; his nervous¬ 
ness loses him the chance of 
a pension, i. 218 ; his moral 
simplicity, i. 214, 215 ; revisits 
Geneva, i 216 ; re-conversion 
to Protestantism, L 220; his 
friends at Geneva, i. 227 ; their 


effect upon him, I. 227; returns 
to Paris, i. 227; the Hermitage 
offered him by Madame 
d’Epinay, i. 229, 230 (and ib. 
n.); retires to it against the 
protests of his friends, 1. 281, 
his love of nature, L 284, 235, 
286; first days at the Hermi¬ 
tage, L 287; rural delirium, i. 
237 ; dislike of society, L 242 ; 
literary scheme, L 242, 248 ; 
remarks on Saint Pierre, i. 246 ; 
violent mental crisis, L 247 ; 
employs his illness in writing 
to Voltaire on Providence, 1. 
250, 251 ; his intolerance of 
vice in others, L 254; acquaint¬ 
ance with Madame de Hou- 
detot, i. 255-269; source of 
his irritability, l 270, 271 ; 
blind enthusiasm of his ad¬ 
mirers, L 278, also *6, n.; 
quarrels with Diderot, L 275 ; 
Grimm’s account of them, i 
276 ; quarrels with Madame 
d’Epinay, I. 276, 288 ; relations 
with Grimm, l 279 ; want of 
sympathy between the two, 
t 279 ; declines to accompany 
Madame d’Epinay to Geneva, 
i 285 ; quarrels with Grimm, 
L 286; leaves the Hermitage, 
L 289, 290; aims in music, 
L 291; letter on french music, 
i. 298, 294 ; writes on music 
in the Encyclopaedia, L 296; 
his Musical Dictionary, i. 296 ; 
scheme and principles of his 
new musical notation, 1 269; ex¬ 
plained, L 298, 299 ; Its practi¬ 
cal value, L 290 ; his mistake, 
i 800 ; minor objections, h 
300 ; his temperament and 
Genevan spirit, f. 803; com¬ 
pared with Voltaire, l 304, 
305; had a more spiritual 
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element than Voltaire, i. 300; 
its influence in France, l 807 ; 
early relations with Voltaire, L 
308 ; letter to him on his poem 
on the earthquake at Lisbon, 
i. 812, 818, 814 ; reasons in a 
circle, l 310 ; continuation of 
argument against Voltaire, i. 
810, 817 ; curious notion about 
religion, i. 817 ; quarrels with 
Voltaire, I. 818, 310 ; denounces 
him tut a u trumpet of impiety,*' 
l 820, n.; letter to D’Alembert 
on Stag© Plays, I. 821; true 
answer to hia theory, i. 3*28, 
3*24 ; contraste Paris and Gen¬ 
eva, I, 327, 8*28 ; Ida patriotism, 
I, 828, 880, 831 ; censure of 
love m a poetio theme, 1. 884, 
335 j on Boo lid Position of 
Women, L 885; Voltaire and 
TV Alembert’# criticism on hia 
letter on Stage Plays, I, 836, 
187 ; final break with Diderot, 
I, 886: antecedents of his 
highest creative efforts, il 1; 
friends it Montmorency, it, 2 ; 
reads the New Helo&a to the 
Marlohali de Luxembourg, ii. 
2; unwillingness to receive 
gifts, II 5; Mi relations with 
the Duke and Duehets de 
Luxembourg, 1L 7 ; misunder¬ 
stands the 'friendliness of Ma¬ 
dame de Bouilem, if. 7 ; calm 
life at Montmorency, il 8; 
literary jealousy, ii. 8 j lost of 
his peaceful days, il 0 ; advice 
to a young man against the 
contemplative life, ii. 10 ; offen¬ 
sive form of his 11 good sense” 
concerning persecution of Pro¬ 
testants, tl 11, 12; oause of 
his unwillingness to reeeivu 
gifts, IS, 14 ; owns bis un¬ 
grateful nature, li 15; ill- 


humoured banter, ii. 15 ; his 
constant bodily suffering, ii. 
10; thinks of suicide, ii. 16; 
correspondence with the readers 
of the New Iloloisa, il. 19, 20 ; 
the New Heloisa, criticism on, 
ii. 20-55 (see New Iloloisa); his 
publishing difficulties, ii. 60 ; 
no taste for martyrdom, ii. 59, 
00 ; curious discussion between, 
ii. 69 ; and Malesherbes, ii. 60 ; 
indebted to Malesherbes in the 
publication of Emilius, ii. 61, 
02 ; suspects Jesuits, Jansenists, 
and philosophers of plotting to 
crush the book, ii. 68 ; himself 
counted among the latter, ii. 
05; Emilius ordered to be 
burnt by public executioner, 
on the charge of irreligious 
tendency, and its author to be 
arrested, il. 65 ; his flight, il 
07 ; literary composition on the 
journey to Switzerland, ii. 09 ; 
contrast between him and Vol¬ 
taire, ii. 70 ; explanation of his 
“ natural ingratitude," ii. 71; 
reaches the canton of Berne, 
and ordered to quit it, ii. 72; 
Emilius and Social Contract 
condemned to be publicly burnt 
at Geneva, and author airested 
if he came there, ii. 72, 78; 
takes refuge at Metiers, in 
dominions of Frederick of 
Prussia, il 78 ; characteristic 
letters to the king, ii. 74, 77 ; 
declines pecuniary help from 
him, il 75; his home and 
habits at Metiers, ii. 77, 78 ; 
Voltaire supposed to have 
stirred up animosity against 
him at Geneva, ii. 81; Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris writes against 
him, ii 83; his reply, and char¬ 
acter as a controversialist, ii 
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88-90; life at Val do Travers 
(Motiers), ii. 91-95 ; his goner* 
oaity, ii. 98; corresponds with 
the Prince of Wurtemberg on 
the education of the prince’s 
daughter, ii 95, 96; on Gibbon, 
ii. 96; visit from Boswell, ii. 
98; invited to legislate for 
Corsica, ii. 99, n .; urges Boswell 
to go there, ii 100 ; denounces 
its sale by the Genoese, ii. 102; 
renounces his citizenship of 
Geneva, ii 108; his Betters 
from the Mountain, ii 104 ; 
the letters condemned to be 
burned at Paris and the Hague, ii. 
106 ; libel upon, ii. 105; religious 
difficulties with his pastor, ii. 
106; ill-treatment of, in parish, 
ii 106 ; obliged to leave it, 
ii 108; his next retreat, ii 108 *, 
account in the Mwrim of his 
short stay there, ii 109-115 ; 
expelled by government of 
Berne, ii 116; makes an ex¬ 
traordinary request to it, ii 
116, 117; difficulties in find¬ 
ing a home, ii 117 ; short stay 
at Strasburg, ii 117, n.; decides 
on going to England, Ii. 118 ; his 
Social Contract, and criticism 
on, ii 119, 196 (see Social 
Contract); scanty acquaintance 
with history, ii. 129 ; Its effects 
on his political writings, ii 
129,186 ; his object in writing 
Emillua, ii 198 ; his confession 
of faith, under the character of 
the Savoyard Vicar(aee Kmlllui), 
ii 257-280 ; excitement caused 
by his appearance in Paris In 
1765, ii 282; leaves for Eng¬ 
land in company with Hume, 
ii 288; reception in I^ondon, 
ii 288, 284; George in. gives 
him a pension, ii 284 ; hit love 


for his dog, ii. 286 ; finds a 
home at Wool ton, ii. 286; 
quarrels with Hume, ii. 287 ; 
particulars in connection with 

it, ii 287*296 ; his approaching 
insanity at this period, ii, 296 ; 
the preparatory conditions of 
it, ii. 297-801 ; begins writing 
the Confessions, ii 801 ; their 
character, ii 801-804; life at 
Wootton, ii 805, 806 ; sudden 
flight thence, ii 806 ; kindness 
of Mr, Davenport, ii 806, 307 ; 
his delusion, ii. 807 ; returns 
to France, ii. 808 ; received at 
Floury by the elder Mirabean, 
ii 810, 311; th« prince of 
Conti next receives him at 
Trye, ii. 812; composes the 
second part of the Confessions 
here, ii. 312; delusion returns, 
ii 812, SIS; loaves Try©, and 
wanders about the country, ii 
312, $13 ; estrangement from 
Theresa, II. SIS; goes to Paris, ii. 
814; writes hit Dialogues there, 
Ii 814; again ©ami Ml living by 
copying music, ii. 315; dally Ufa 
in, ii $15, 816 ; Bem&rdfn St, 
Pierre's account of him, Ii 317- 
321; hl» veneration for Elution, 
ii S21; hi* unsocial!iy, ii. $22; 
check* a detractor of Voltaire, 
ii 824 *, draw# up hit Con¬ 
siderations on the Government 
of Poland, ii 824 ? estimate of 
the Spanish, it. 824j his poverty, 
ii 325 ; accepts a home at 
Krtnenon villa from M. Girarditi, 
ii. 826 ; his painful condition, 
it. 826; sudden death, ii 826; 
cause of It unknown, Ii 826 (see 
also#. ».); Ms Interment, It. 126 1 
finally removed to Paris, ii 828. 

Saikti Bwvi on ttounsa&n and 
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Madam© d’Kpinay, i. 279, n .; 
on Rousseau, ii, 40. 

Saint Germain, M, tits Roumwau'H 
letter to, i. 120 . 

Saint *ItiMi, ii. 102, 103; his 
political regulations, ii. 103, n.; 
basts of lila system, ii. 100 ; 
against the atheists, ii 179. 
Saint Lambert, i, 244 ; oilers 
Eotw»t»n a bom© in Lorraine, 
ii. 117. 

Saint Pierre, Abb! do, Rnuftseau 
arranges paper* of, i. 244 ; his 
views concerning reason, ik; 
boldness of bl* observations, i. 
246. 

Saint Piflirt, Itarnardiu do, account 
of hiii visit to Koujmo&u at Paris, 
ii. 817-321. 

Sand, Madam© Cl., L 81, n.; Savoy 
landtic&p©, L 99, ancestry 
of, l 121, n. 

Savagim, oocU of morals of, i. 178- 

17% ft. 

Sftvagi statu, mi vantage of, Roms- 

ioinPi letter to Voltaire, L 312. 
Savoy, prlonU of, prei§lytl»ers, L 
30, 31, 88 (also #. «.) 

Savoyard Vicar, the, origin of 
eharaetor of, II* 267-280 («©e 
lift ill wst), 

Behillor on Rousseau, 11.192 (alto 

#.*.) ? Rouiuwau’a Inttuonoe on, 
ii. 816. 

g«T«ttn, IL 180. 

Simplification, the revolutionary 
proems and ideal of, i. 4; in 
raftmot to Rousseau's music, 

im. 

Booial conscience, theory and de¬ 
finition of, II. 234, 286; the 
groat agent In fostering, ii. 
287. 

Social Contract, the, ill effect of, 
m lump, L 188; boginnlng 

of its composition, i 177; ideal 


of, i. 188 ; its harmful dreams, 

i. 240 ; influence of, ii. 1; price 
of, and difficulties in publish¬ 
ing, ii. 69 ; ordered to be burnt 
at Geneva, ii. 72, 73, 1 04 ; de- 
tailed criticism of, ii. 119-198 ; 
Rousseau diametrically opposed 
to the dominant belief of his 
day in human perfectibility, ii. 

119 ; object of the work, ii. 

120 ; main position of the two 
Discourses given up in it, ii. 120; 
influenced by Locke, ii. 120; its 
uncritical, illogical principles, 

ii. 128,124 ; its impracticable¬ 
ness, ii. 128 ; nature of his 
illustrations, ii. 128-138; the 
“ gospel of the Jacobins,” ii. 
132 , 188; the desperate absur¬ 
dity of its assumptions gave it 
power in the circumstances of 
the times, ii. 186-141; some of 
its maxims very convenient for 
ruling Jacobins, ii. 142; its 
central conception, the sove¬ 
reignty of peoples, ii. 144 ; 
Rousseau not its inventor, ii. 
144, 146 *, this to he distin¬ 
guished from doctrine of right 
of subjects to depose princes, 
ii, 148 ; Social Contract idea of 
government, probably derived 
from Locke, ii. 160; falseness 
of it, ii. 168, 164 ; origin of 
society, ii. 164 ; ill effects on 
Kotuweau's political speculation, 
ii, 155; what constitutes the 
sovereignty, ii. 158 ; Rousseau’s 
Social Contract different from 
that of Hobbes, ii. 169; Locke’s 
indefiniteness on, ii. 100; attri¬ 
butes of sovereignty, ii. 108 , 
confederation, ii. 104,105 ; his 
distinction between tyrant and 
dmpot, il. 109, a.; distinguishes 
constitution of the state from 
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that of the government, ii. 170; 
scheme of an elective aristo¬ 
cracy, ii. 172 ; similarity to the 
English form of government, ii. 
178 ; the state in respect to re¬ 
ligion, ii. 173 ; habitually illo¬ 
gical form of his statements, ii. 
178, 174 ; duty of sovereign to 
establish civil profession of 
faith, ii. 175, 176 ; infringe¬ 
ment of it to be punished, oven 
by death, ii. 178 ; Rousseau’s 
Hobbism, ii. 177 ; denial of his 
social compact theory, ii. 183, 
184; futility of his disquisi¬ 
tions on, ii. 185, 186; his de¬ 
claration of general duty of 
rebellion (arising out of the 
universal breach of social com¬ 
pact) considered, ii. 188; it 
makes government impossible, 
ii* 188 ; he urges that usurped 
authority is another valid 
reason for rebellion, ii. 190; 
practical evils of this, ii. 192; 
historical effect of the Social 
Contract, ii. 192-195. 

Social quietism of some parts of 
New Helo'isa, ii. 49. 

Socialism: Morally,andDeMably, 
ii. 52 ; what it is, ii. 169. 

Socialistic theory of Morally, i. 
158, 159 (also i. 158, «.) 

Society, Aristotle on, i 174; 
D’Alembert’s statements on, i. 
174, n ,; Parisian, Rousseau 
on, i. 209 ; dislike of, L 242 ; 
Rousseau’s origin of, ii. 158; 
true grounds of, il 165, 156. 

Socrates, i. 131, 140, 282; ii. 
72, 273. 

Solitude, eighteenth century no¬ 
tions of, i. 231, 232. ; 

Solon, ii. 183. j 

Sorbonne, the, condemns Emilias, 
il 82. i 


Spectator, the, Rousseau’s liking 
for, i. 86. 

Spinoza, dangerous speculations 
of, i. 148. 

Stael, Madame de, i. 217, n. 

Stage players, how treated in 
France, L 822. 

Stage plays (see Plays). 

State of Nature, Rousseau’s, i. 
159, 160 ; Hobbes on, i. 161 
(see Nature). 

Suicide, Rousseau on, ii. 16 ; a 

mistake to pronounce him in¬ 
capable of, ii. 19. 

Switzerland, i. 880, 


Tacitus, i. 177. 

Theatre, Rousseau’s letter, object¬ 
ing to the, i. 188 ; his error in 
the matter, L 134. 

Theology, metaphysical, Des¬ 
cartes* influence on, L 226. 

Theresa (see Le Vaaseur). 

Thought, school of, division be¬ 
tween rationalists and emotion¬ 
alists, l 887. 

Tonic Sol-fa notation, close corre¬ 
spondence of the, to Rousseau’s 

system, I. 299, 

Tronohln on Voltaire, L 819, n,, 
821. 

Turgot, 1 89; his discourses at 
the Sorbonne In 1760, I. 155 ; 
the one mm eminent French¬ 
man uf eighteenth century, 1. 
202 *, hti unselfish toil, I. 288, 
ii. 198; mentioned, IL 246, 294! 

Turin, Rousseau at, L 84-48 ; 
leaves it, i 46 ; tries to learn 
Latin at, L 02. 

Turretini and other rationalisers, 
L 226; Wa works, L 226, «. 


Umvimais, constitution of, dk* 
oussion on, I. 811417. 
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fi> UFKy Rousseau’s love 
8 , 68 . 

•avers, il. 77; Rousseau’s 
IL 91-95. 

Theresa Le, Rousseau’s 
jqunintanco with, i, 106, 
Iko ib * n. ; their life to- 
l 110-113 ; well bo¬ 
wl, il 80, n. ; her evil 
ter, il. 8*26. 

rgue» on emotional in- 
11 34. 

Rousseau at, 1. 100-106. 

, Madame do, Rousseau 
t to, L 39. 

, Madame do, her kind- 
o Theresa, il. 80, n.; to 
»U, il 118, fL 
loothsayor, the (Devin du 
s)» composed at Passy, 
mod at Fontainebleau and 
i *212 ; marked a re¬ 
in In French Music, l 

l 2 , 21, 63 ; effect on 
mm of hi Letters on the 
h, 186; spreads a dcroga- 
sport about Rousseau, 1. 
a; his u Mnoesse de Na- 
*1119; criticism on Kous- 
fi»t Discourse, 1. 147» 
on his work of his com- 
onse, l 165 ; avoids the 
f of Paris, l 202 ; his 
ulon to Romanism, i. 220, 
striatum* on Homer and 
apart, l 280; his po«i« 
i th© eighteenth century, 
; general difference be- 
, and Rousseau, l 801; 
to the rationalistic school 
day, l SOS j on Rousseau’s 
1 Disooum, l 308; his 
on the earthquake of 
a, l 309, S10 ; his syrn- 
wltli suffering, l 311, 


312 ; entreated by Rousseau to 
draw up a civil profession of 
religious faith, 1 317 ; de¬ 
nounced by Rousseau as a 
“ trumpet of impiety,” i. 817, 
820, n .; his satire and mockery 
irritated Rousseau, i. 319 ; 
what he was to his contempor¬ 
aries, i. 821 ; the great play- 
writer of the time, l 321 ; his 
criticism of Rousseau’s Letter 
on the Theatre, i. 336 ; his in¬ 
dignation at wrong, ii. 11 ; 
ridicule of the New HoloYsa, ii. 
84 ; less courageous than Rous¬ 
seau, ii. 65 ; contrast between 
the two, i. 99, ii. 75 ; supposed 
to have stirred up animosity at 
Geneva against Rousseau, ii. 81; 
denies it, ii. 81; his notion of 
how the matter would end, ii. 81; 
his fickleness, ii. 88 ; on Rous¬ 
seau’s connection with Corsica, 
11 101 ; his Philosophical Die- 
tlonary burnt by order at Paris, 
il 105; his opinion of Emiiius, 
il 257; prime agent in intro¬ 
ducing English deism into 
France, il 202; suspected by 
Rousseau of having written the 
pretended letter from the King 
of Prussia, ii. 288; last visit to 
Paris, Ii. 824. 

Walking, Rousseau’s love of, 1 

08 . 

Walpole, Horace, writer of the 
pretended letter from the King 
of Prussia, ii. 288, n. ; advises 
Hume not to publish his ac¬ 
count of Rousseau’s quarrel 
with him, 11 295. 

War arising out of the succession 
to the crown of Poland, i. 72. 

Warens, Madame de, Rousseau’s 
introduction to, i. 34 ; her per- 
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sonal appearance, i. 34 ; receives 
Rousseau into her house, i. 48 ; 
her early life, i. 48 ; character 
of, i. 49-51; goes to Paris, i 59 ; 
receives Rousseau at Chamber!, 
and gets him employment, !. 
69 ; her household, i. 70 ; re¬ 
moves to Lea Charmettes, I. 78 ; 
cultivates Rousseau’s taste for 
letters, i. 85 ; Saint Louis, her 
patron saint, i. 91; revisited 
by Rousseau in 1754, i. 218; 
her death in poverty and wretch¬ 
edness, i. 217, 218 (also t 
219 , n .) 


Wesleyanism, ii. 258. 

Women, Oondorcefc on social posi 
tion of, L 885 ; I)’Alembert and 
Condoreet on, I, 885. 

Wootton, Rousseau’s home at, ii. 
286. 

World, divine government of, 
Rousseau vindicates, I. 812. 

Wtlrtemherg, correspondence be- 
ween Prince of, and Rousseau, 
on the education of the little 
princess, ii. 95 ; becomes reign¬ 
ing duke, ii. 95, n .; seeks permis¬ 
sion for Rousseau to live in 
Vienna, ii. 117. 


THE END. 
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